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EUROPE  AND  THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION. 

Contrary  to  the  intensely  Western  characteristics  of  the  French 
Revolution,  which  was  dominated  by  the  genius  of  personality 
from  first  to  last,  individuals  in  the  Russian  revolution  are  as 
unimportant  as  the  separate  drops  of  water  in  a  tidal  wave.  Never 
has  the  communal  instinct  of  the  Slav  appeared  so  obvious 
in  action  as  in  the  cataclysmal  events  which  have  swept  the 
Tsardom  towards  the  edge  of  Niagara,  and  may  draw  into  their 
vortex  of  disaster  the  fortunes  of  every  European,  and  perhaps 
of  every  Asiatic,  nation.  No  national  or  psychological  move¬ 
ment  of  this  magnitude  has  yet  proved  to  be  compatible  with 
the  world’s  peace.  Exceptions  are  always  possible,  and  while 
no  extent  of  pessimism  as  to  the  immediate  future  of  Russia  can 
be  confidently  rebuked,  there  are  reasons,  as  will  be  shown,  for 
other  than  despairing  conclusions  as  to  the  ultimate  issue.  But 
if  we  argue  from  the  nearest  historical  analogies  we  shall  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  a  grave  view,  and  to  realise  that  prairie  fires  may 
be  driven  towards  any  quarter  with  a  turn  of  the  wind.  The 
Reformation  itself  involved  all  Christendom  in  a  century  of  war. 
The  Fall  of  the  Bastille  banished  the  reign  and  almost  the  memory 
of  European  peace  for  the  greater  part  of  a  generation  ;  and  led,  in 
the  long  run,  to  the  burning  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  as 
well  as  to  the  burning  of  Moscow.  If  anarchy  is  inevitable  in 
Russia,  the  collapse  of  the  w’hole  State-organisation  of  that 
Empire  and  its  temporary  obliteration  as  a  Great  Power  may 
very  well  involve  all  civilisation  in  immeasurable  calamities. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  interest  of  every  thoughtful  observer 
in  the  Russian  convulsions  must  be  an  anxious  and  cannot  be 
merely  a  foreign  interest.  None  of  the  more  Western  or  more 
Eastern  Powers  can  prophesy  with  certainty  that  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  remain  detached  spectators. 
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While  no  man  can  predict  the  issue,  it  is  less  impossible  to 
analyse  the  conditions  and  to  arrive  at  a  simplified  view  of  possi¬ 
bilities.  Some  contingencies  upon  which  general  discussion  still 
dwells  are  already  eliminated  from  reasonable  speculation,  and 
there  are  but  two  or  three  solutions  which  can  present  them¬ 
selves  as  the  practical  alternatives  to  chaos.  The  key  to 
clearer  thought  will  be  found,  as  the  present  writer  has  already 
suggested,  in  the  firm  grasp  of  the  fact  that  the  Russian  revolu¬ 
tion  is  swayed  by  masses  in  movement  actuated  by  the  col¬ 
lectivist,  the  congregational  or  the  class  spirit,  and  comparatively 
uninfluenced  by  personal  ascendancies  and  genuinely  individual 
will.  Bewildering  as  the  anarchy  seems  at  first  sight,  we  are  able, 
nevertheless,  to  discriminate  between  the  constituents  of  chaos. 
We  have  not  to  deal  with  a  blind  conflict  of  indistinguishable 
particles.  It  is  the  aggregates  that  matter,  not  the  atoms.  The 
forces  at  work  are  vast  and  complex  beyond  all  parallel  it  is  true, 
but  they  are  limited  in  number  and  definite  in  their  shape. 
They  admit  of  various  permutations  and  combinations.  Con¬ 
fusion,  however,  works,  as  it  were,  within  bounds,  and  the  clash 
of  organisations  and  purposes  is  something  more  systematic  than 
the  grinding  of  the  ice.  This  strange  aspect  of  organised  anarchy, 
which  belongs  to  both  sides  of  the  conflict,  and  marks  the  efforts 
of  the  revolution  and  the  reaction  alike,  is  probably  the  most 
dangerous  and  portentous  characteristic  of  the  Russian  situation, 
but  it  at  least  makes  the  movement  of  events  comparatively  in¬ 
telligible  even  when  the  outcome  remains  incalculable.  We  shall 
see  the  full  significance  of  these  considerations  further  on,  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  in  more  detail  the  various  forces 
converging  in  the  revolutionary  movement,  and  the  forces  of 
resistance  upon  which  the  reaction  may  possibly  count. 

The  mind  of  the  reader  may  be  enlightened  on  this  point  in 
the  meantime  by  the  singularly  suggestive  illustration  afforded 
by  a  recent  passage  in  the  Russ — which  in  the  course  of  the 
present  crisis  has  become  more  and  more  conspicuously  the  fore¬ 
most  journal  in  Russia.  The  increasing  opposition  offered  to 
Count  Witte  by  this  powerful  organ  of  advanced  but  constitutional 
Liberalism  culminated  on  November  7th  in  a  leading  article  en¬ 
titled  “The  New  Government  and  United  Tactics.”  Count 
Witte,  declares  the  Russ,  has  endeavoured,  with  the  common¬ 
place  Machiavellianism  of  the  old  bureaucratic  tradition,  to  divide 
and  conquer.  That  game,  he  is  warned,  is  played  out.  The  new 
authority,  little  more  representative  than  the  old,  finds  itself  face 
to  face  at  last  with  organisations  presenting  a  front  of  iron-bound 
solidarity — proof  against  all  the  intrigues  and  blandishments  of 
insidious  officialism,  and  remorselessly  resolved  to  enforce  the 
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political  equivalent  of  what  we  in  England  know  as  “  collective 
bargaining.”  This  transformation  of  the  determining  factors  in 
public  opinion,  continues  this  article,  has  evidently  taken  tra¬ 
ditional  bureaucracy  wholly  by  surprise.  It  had  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  have  all  the  effective  machinery  of  politics  to  itself. 
It  does  not  understand  how  to  deal  with  masses  except  through 
persons.  Count  Witte  requests  unlimited  confidence  without 
giving  any  certain  guarantees.  But  while  isolated  personalities 
may  concede  that  demand,  all  the  associated  forces  he  has  to  deal 
with  represent  nothing  else  in  the  world  but — organised  want 
of  confidence !  Count  Witte  wished  to  enter  upon  conditions 
of  pious  trust  into  temporary  relations  with  party  leaders.  But 
Russia,  declares  the  Russ,  has  no  such  leaders,  or  hardly  any; 
and  it  proceeds,  in  a  passage  which  must  be  quoted  textually, 
and— though  far  from  suggesting  any  cause  for  increased  hopeful¬ 
ness— seems  to  the  writer  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  pecu¬ 
liarly  collectivist  psychology  of  the  Russian  revolution  : — 

We  have  no  party  leaders,  or  hardly  any.  But  we  have  many  organ¬ 
isations.  When  Count  Witte  was  summoning  leaders,  there  appeared 
before  him  only  delegates  of  organisations !  He  endeavoured  to  convince 
them  by  affecting  a  democratic  simplicity  of  speech.  They  answered  that 
they  would  report  his  words  to  their  organisations,  and  bring  back  the 
answer  from  their  organisations.  The  League  stood  by  their  previous 
programmes  and  conditions.  Count  Witte  thereupon  tells  them  :  “  This 
is  not  practical  politics  :  surely  some  basis  for  compromise  must  be  agreed 
upon.”  The  delegates  replied  again  :  “  Even  if  our  personal  knowledge 
enabled  us  to  repose  unconditional  confidence  in  you,  our  Organisations 
in  the  nature  of  things  cannot  rely  on  any  evidence  but  that  of  facts.” 
The  resolutions  adopted  by  these  bodies,  indeed,  are  rapidly  taking  the 
character  of  ultimatums;  and  the  Government  must  reckon  seriously  with 
this  new’  manifestation  of  social  strength  if  it  is  to  achieve  any  useful 
results  or  to  acquire  any  grasp  of  the  situation. 

Nothing  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  intellectuals — following  the 
fatal  example  of  their  Girondist  prototypes — could  appear  much 
more  hopeless  than  this  attitude  of  uncompromising  negation 
assumed  upon  the  vaguest  of  general  principles.  It  would  be 
presumptuous  on  the  part  of  outside  observers  to  condemn 
too  confidently  the  course  actually  taken  by  the  Russian 
Moderates.  They  have  bitter  reason  for  distrust.  But  the  prin¬ 
ciples  enunciated  by  the  Russ  are  principles  which  would  make 
all  constitutional  Government  impossible,  and  they  are  in  essence 
identical  with  the  logic  of  perpetual  anarchy  embodied  in  the  old 
Polish  doctrine  of  the  liberum  veto.  They  emphasise  the  most 
destructive  of  Slav  propensities,  and  amount  to  a  moral  Nihilism. 
They  deny  altogether  the  doctrines  both  of  individual  responsi¬ 
bility  and  political  compromise.  Movements  without  strong  per¬ 
sonal  leadership  are  movements  without  control,  and  the  obvious 
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presumption  is  that  the  Kussian  intellectuals  feel  themselves  in-  | 
capable  of  guiding  or  resisting  the  forces  which  eloquence  and 
fervour  may  raise  and  stimulate ,  but  which  only  individual  initia-  , 
tive  acting  by  character  and  will  can  direct  to  constructive  pur-  | 
poses.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  many  of  the  leading  ^  * 

Russian  Moderates  w’ere  at  heart  desirous  of  co-operating  with 
Count  Witte.  They  shrank  from  the  prospect  of  becoming  in  their  , 
turn  the  objects  of  the  universal  distrust  which  that  statesman 
inspires.  They  have  been  unable  for  all  practical  purposes  to  ^ 
maintain  any  distinctive  “  Moderate  ”  programme  of  their  own.  ' 
They  do  not,  of  course,  admit  the  justice  of  this  interpretation. 

They  insist  that  until  the  extreme  principles  of  a  constituent 
assembly  and  universal  suffrage  are  adopted  by  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment,  their  co-operation  with  Count  Witte  would  be  useless,  even 
if  it  were  earnest.  They  could  not  save  the  Government,  and  ,  ^ 

would  compromise  themselves.  Nothing  in  this  argument  changes  I  j 
the  fact  that  universal  suffrage  and  the  constituent  assembly  ^ 
represent  the  programme  of  the  Jacobins,  and  that  the  extreme  1 
parties,  by  compelling  the  “Girondists”  to  advocate  it,  have  j  j 
yoked  the  Moderates  to  their  car.  The  situation  is  precisely  what  ^ 
it  was  in  revolutionary  France  when  the  Girondists— through  their  j  ^ 
inability  to  perceive  in  time  that  revolutions  once  launched  j 
must  be  restrained  and  steadied  at  any  cost — followed  to  the  j 
scaffold  the  monarch  they  had  overthrown ,  and  destroyed  the  hope  , 
of  that  gradual  constitutional  evolution  which  alone  could  have  ^ 
saved  France  from  plunging  into  the  Terror  and  returning  to 
despotism.  By  dooming  Count  Witte’s  Government  they  doom  ^ 
themselves.  Working  more  slowly  towards  their  ends  by  the  ^ 
widening  of  constitutional  monarchy,  they  might  have  become  j 
the  regenerating  element  of  the  State.  But  their  own  “  organisa-  ^ 
tions  ’  ’  are  as  nothing  by  comparison  with  the  purely  revolutionary  ^ 
“  organisations,”  which  avow  that  while  the  primarily  political  .  ^ 
acquisitions  of  universal  suffrage  and  a  constituent  assembly  may  j  ^ 
satisfy  the  bourgeoisie,  these  can  be  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  the  j, 
Socialist  proletariat  but  steps  towards  the  attainment  of  a  Col-  i  g 
lectivist  Republic.  “  Politics,”  in  Mr.  John  Morley’s  memorable  \ 
maxim,  “are  a  field  where  action  is  one  long  second-best,  and  g 
the  choice  lies  constantly  between  two  blunders.”  Count  Witte  j, 
and  his  programme  are  an  imperfect  substitute  for  the  genius  t 
of  constructive  revolution  such  as  Mirabeau  might  have  shown  if  d 
he  had  lived.  But  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  if  Count 
Witte  is  eliminated,  the  choice  lies  between  General  Trepoff  on  d 
the  one  hand  and  anarchy  upon  the  other.  In  refusing  to  realise  t( 
that  sane  constructive  action  in  politics  usually  resolves  itself  into  t( 
acceptance  of  the  second-best  at  the  risk  of  diminished  popu-  q 
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larity,  the  Russian  intellectuals,  in  the  judgment  of  the  present 
writer,  have  missed  their  psychological  moment,  and  exposed 
themselves  to  be  crushed  between  the  upper  and  the  nether 
grindstones. 

The  haggard  Hercules  now'  attempting  to  play  the  part  of 
acting-Tsar  at  the  Winter  Palace,  but  sinking,  like  Alexander 
the  Third,  under  the  burthen,  is  in  office,  but  he  is  not  in  effective 
power.  The  refusal  of  the  Moderates  to  lend  him  their  sup¬ 
port  has  destroyed  his  hoi^es  of  obtaining  full  control  of  the 
machinery  of  government.  Let  us  follow  from  this  point  of 
view  the  developments  which  have  hurried  Russia  within  a  few^ 
weeks  from  the  dawn  of  constitutional  liberty  to  the  brink  of  a 
vast  social  catastrophe  which  could  only  result  either  in  the  break¬ 
up  of  the  Empire  or  in  the  temporary  triumph  of  a  counter-revolu¬ 
tion-enforced  if  need  be  by  the  arms  of  a  foreign  invader  carry¬ 
ing  out  what  might  prove  to  be  in  some  respects  a  permanent 
conquest. 

There  is  an  element  of  Nemesis  in  all  revolutions,  and  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  Nemesis  has  appeared  under  aspects  of 
stranger  irony  than  at  the  present  moment  in  Russia.  The  “  Mar¬ 
seillaise,”  first  tolerated  when  the  Dual  Alliance  was  founded  at 
the  fetes  of  Cronstadt,  and  heard  with  uncovered  head  by  the 
most  reactionary  of  the  Tsars,  has  become,  sooner  than  some  far¬ 
sighted  prophecies  of  that  moment  anticipated ,  the  universal  hymn 
of  internal  revolt.  In  another  sense  the  revolution  is  the  creation 
of  the  French  loans  as  utilised  for  the  economic  policy  of  Count 
Witte  himself.  The  Russian  Premier  may  have  realised  or  not 
that  autocracy  had  its  only  possible  basis  upon  the  passive  and 
illiterate  mass  of  mujikdom.  To  create  cities  was  to  set  about 
the  subversion  of  despotism.  But  this  is  what  Count  Witte  did 
during  his  epoch-making  tenure  of  office  at  the  Russian  Treasury. 
With  the  borrow'ed  milliards  he  introduced  modern  industrialism 
and  called  crowded  centres  of  manufacture  into  being.  The  pro¬ 
letariat  thus  made  to  sw'arm  and  multiply  wdthin  the  limits  of  a 
single  decade  exists  for  the  most  part  in  Poland,  close  to  the 
Western  frontier,  and  within  the  penumbra  of  German 
Socialism.  French  finance  and  Count  Witte’s  economic  policy, 
in  forcing  the  growth  of  the  towns,  created  hot-beds  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  democracy  and  raised  within  the  very  system  of  the  Tsar- 
dom  an  enemy  more  fatal  to  autocratic  power  than  the  Japanese. 
The  Empire  was  knitted  together  by  strategical  railways  mainly 
designed  to  serve  the  purposes  of  external  war.  They  were  fated 
to  aid  still  more  efficiently  the  strategy  of  internal  revolution  and 
to  provide  the  proletariat  with  the  means  of  paralysing  repression. 
The  rural  masses  of  Russia,  though  a  vast  aggregate,  are  divided 
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into  numberless  scattered  communal  units,  each  weak  in  itself  t( 
and  incapable  for  geographical  reasons  alone  of  any  formidable  n 

combination.  In  the  new  industrial  cities  popular  combinations  v 

appeared  by  the  automatic  compulsion  of  sociological  law,  and  I 

when  a  period  of  neglect  had  given  them  time  to  develop,  subse-  tl 

quent  repression  only  made  them  more  extreme,  more  secret,  and  v 

more  effective.  Indirectly  through  the  financial  effects  of  e 

the  Dual  Alliance  the  spirit  and  energy  of  revolution  were  trans-  n 
planted  to  Eussian  soil;  and  within  a  single  decade,  as  has  been  o 

said — in  the  last  few  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  first  'S 

of  the  twentieth — a  strenuous  and  unsubduable  counter-force  to  k 

autocracy  was  conjured  into  life.  That  force  waited  the  destined  t 

moment  certain  to  be  offered  when  Eussia  plunged  once  more  into  e 

war,  where  disaster,  as  in  the  Crimea  and  the  Balkans,  was  certain  f 

to  await  her,  so  long  as  the  continuance  of  repressive  despotism  e 

deprived  the  State  of  the  spirit  and  mechanism  of  modern  v 

efficiency.  Again,  the  French  milliards  offered  the  means  of  com-  c 

pleting  the  Trans-Siberian  and  of  bringing  the  one  essentially  c 

barbarous  system  remaining  in  Europe  into  contact  with  the  s 

technical  efficiency  of  Western  civilisation  as  raised  to  its  highest  s 

liower  by  twentieth-century  Japan.  In  spite  of  the  malign  para-  t 

doxes  of  M.  Pobiedonostseff — “  Mephistopheles  reversed,”  as  £ 

the  Eussian  Press  with  much  insight  has  been  recently  describing  i 

him — progress  is  progress.  During  the  single  generation  of  the  i 

Mikado’s  reign  Japan  has  made  more  advances  in  national  civili-  1 

sation  than  Eussia  had  made  in  the  two  centuries  since  Peter  ] 

the  Great.  The  war  occurred  ;  the  inevitable  followed.  The  dull  ! 

passive  masses  set  in  play  by  the  Tsardom  were  attacked  and 
destroyed  by  the  intelligent  energy  of  a  modern  nation.  That  1 
catastrophe  broke  the  spell  of  internal  repression ;  ranged  all 
Eussia  in  opposition  to  its  Government ;  spread  the  temper  of 
contempt  and  revolt ;  provided  the  revolution  with  its  motive  ' 
force.  Even  to  the  Tsar  and  the  most  reactionary  elements  of 
his  entourage  it  became  slowly  clear  that  without  some  measure 
of  internal  reform  the  disasters  of  the  war  could  not  be  repaired 
and  the  dynasty  would  be  menaced. 

This  was  the  situation  brought  to  a  head  by  the  methods  of  the 
New  Eevolution.  The  general  strike  preached  for  years  by  German 
Socialists  as  the  ultima  ratio  of  the  proletariat  seemed  an  idea  so 
abstract,  a  contingency  so  remote,  that  it  excited  the  satire  rather 
than  the  apprehensions  of  constituted  authority  and  its  defenders. 

In  the  last  days  of  October  it  appeared  in  Eussia  in  practical  ap¬ 
plication  as  the  most  portentous  and  terrible  instrument  ever 
employed  by  political  agitation.  Up  to  that  moment  Gibbon’s 
famous  argument  that  a  hundred  thousand  disciplined  men  ready 
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to  strike  towards  any  point  can  hold  down  a  hundred  millions  of 
more  or  less  disconnected  subjects  seemed  to  have  lost  little  of  its 
validity.  Railways,  telegraphs,  and  telephones  in  Russia  as  in 
India  seemed  only  to  have  increased  the  ability  of  a  central  au¬ 
thority  to  concentrate  towards  any  point  and  to  crush  opposition 
with  the  greater  rapidity.  In  Russia  a  comparatively  small 
minority  has  proved  its  ability  to  dislocate  at  a  blow  the 
machinery  upon  which  modern  government  depends  in  all  its 
operations.  The  towns  in  Russia  are  but  dots  upon  the  map. 
Yet  they  are  the  points  of  junction — the  screws  and  rivets  which 
keep  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  State  together.  Without  them 
the  fabric  of  bureaucracy  itself  falls  asunder.  Militarism  cannot 
mobilise.  It  becomes  a  question  whether  its  army  corps  can  be 
fed.  The  pressure  upon  the  strikers  themselves  is  extreme  and 
exhausting.  When  their  funds  are  exhausted  they  must  resume 
work  or  starve.  But  the  intense  power  of  their  tactics  extorts 
concession  from  a  Government  not  supported  by  an  active  and 
dominant  public  opinion — the  only  force  capable  of  grappling  with 
a  general  strike  started  by  extreme  organisations.  In  Russia,  if 
starvation  compels  surrender,  or  if  the  local  use  of  military  force 
temporarily  prevails,  the  tactics  we  have  seen  in  a  tremendous  play 
are  certain  to  be  repeated  ;  and  so  long  as  the  Russian  Government 
remains,  as  now,  unsupported  in  its  turn  by  the  large  and  deter¬ 
mined  popular  forces,  which  alone  could  suppress  the  methods  of 
the  New  Revolution,  the  Russian  proletariat  will  continue  to 
possess  the  powder  of  reducing  from  time  to  time  the  whole  or¬ 
ganisation  of  the  State  to  anarchy.  In  the  last  phase  of  the 
Romanoff  autocracy,  railways,  as  we  have  seen,  ceased  to  work; 
the  telegraph  system  became  almost  as  much  interrupted  as  if  the 
wires  had  been  cut  in  war  by  some  universal  and  invisible  enemy  ; 
to  speak  through  a  telephone  was  like  calling  to  the  dead.  The 
Courts,  the  universities,  the  schools  were  deserted.  Cities,  under 
the  pinch  of  rising  prices  and  the  shadow  of  approaching  famine , 
were  what  our  industrial  island  would  become  if  it  lost  the  control 
of  the  sea  and  realised,  as  our  street-bred  people  have  never  yet 
had  to  do,  the  abject  dependence  of  industrial  communities  upon 
primitive  mother-earth — upon  the  agriculture  which  nourishes 
even  London  as  an  infant  is  fed  at  the  breast. 

The  general  strike  in  practical  operation  is  obviously  by  far  the 
most  important  phenomenon  of  politics  since  the  French  Re¬ 
volution.  The  repercussion  of  Russian  events  has  already  been 
violently  felt  in  Austria.  It  will  be  felt  at  the  next  remove  in 
Italy.  In  Germany,  where,  as  Herr  Rebel  and  his  colleagues  are 
aware,  a  general  strike  would  at  present  be  a  mad  experiment, 
certain  to  be  trampled  under  by  the  military  force  of  the  mon- 
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archical  majority,  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Russian  pre¬ 
cedent  is  less  obvious,  but  the  dangerous  leaven  has  entered  into 
the  German  political  system,  and  will  work  with  an  effect  which 
may  prove,  in  the  long  run,  convulsive.  As  to  Russia  itself, 
where  there  is  as  yet  no  national  force  behind  even  Count  Witte’s 
Government,  it  may  be  said  with  complete  certainty  that  the 
autocracy  of  the  Romanoffs  is  as  dead  as  the  regime  of  the 
Bourbons.  Nor,  as  we  shall  see,  is  this  conclusion  weakened  by 
the  obvious  possibility  that  some  form  of  military  dictatorship 
may  emerge  in  Russia,  and  may  once  more  stamp  the  revolution 
into  quiescence  for  a  time. 

When  Nicholas  II.  signed  the  Magna  Charta  which  irre¬ 
vocably  abolished  Tsarism  as  it  has  hitherto  existed  and  con¬ 
verted  the  Empire  of  all  the  Russias  into  a  limited  monarchy,  the 
guarantee  for  the  safety  of  the  constitution  lay  in  the  forces 
which  had  extorted  it.  It  had  been  made  clear  that  revolution 
was  en  route  and  that  nothing  but  reform  could  stay  its  march. 
The  rest  was  simply  a  question  of  tempo.  Advanced  minds 
would  demand  more  rapid  progress,  conservative  temperaments 
and  interests  more  gradual.  But  it  was  at  least  obvious  that 
the  autocratic  status  could  never  be  restored,  since  the  popular 
forces  if  dammed  up  would  evidently  burst  all  barriers  in  the  end 
and  sweep  away  the  throne  itself  by  one  obliterating  flood.  Count 
Witte,  by  efforts  of  which  the  Liberals  who  boycott  his  adminis¬ 
tration  have  never  attempted  to  dispute  the  value,  had  convinced 
his  master  that  the  observance  of  the  constitution  must  hence¬ 
forth  be  regarded  as  the  only  real  guarantee  for  the  existence  of 
the  dynasty.  The  man  into  whose  hands  the  grant  of  a  consti¬ 
tution  had  been  given  was  marked  out  to  work  it.  His  whole 
career  obviously  depended  from  that  moment  on  working  it  suc¬ 
cessfully,  and  to  impartial  onlookers  it  must  appear  that  every 
circumstance  of  the  situation  gave  the  moderate  Russian  re¬ 
formers  all  the  guarantees  for  national  progress  under  parlia¬ 
mentary  institutions  that  could  reasonably  be  required.  A  nation 
of  whose  inhabitants  ninety  per  cent,  still  live,  move  and  have 
their  being  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  granted  a  larger  measure  of 
freedom  than  the  English  people  obtained  by  the  Revolution  of 
1688.  The  Russian  reformers  have  insisted  that  society  should 
be  carried  at  one  bound  from  a  state  of  Oriental  despotism  to  one 
of  advanced  democracy — a  proposal  to  jump  the  precipice  instead 
of  descending  the  incline.  It  is  probable  that  if  a  powerful 
middle  class  had  been  the  controlling  force  in  Russia  the  consti¬ 
tution  would  have  been  accepted.  The  Duma  w’as  to  possess  a 
veto  over  all  laws  and  the  right  of  supervising  the  administration. 
The  four  freedoms  were  granted — freedom  of  conscience ;  freedom 
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of  speech,  of  the  platform,  of  the  Press,  freedom  of  meeting 
and  association,  freedom  of  person.  The  constitutional  rights 
proclaimed  embodied,  in  a  word,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  the 
control  of  the  Budget,  upon  a  suffrage  better  than  any  electoral 
system  which  existed  in  this  country  before  Household  Franchise. 
The  principles  thus  conceded  were  vague  in  outline.  In  an  emer¬ 
gency  manifesto  they  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  Alexander 
Hamilton  himself  could  hardly  have  drafted  a  more  precise  and 
detailed  document  for  publication  in  a  crisis.  It  is  impossible  to 
doubt  Count  Witte’s  sincerity  at  that  moment.  The  most  purely 
selfish  motives  must  have  compelled  him  to  a  sincere  effort  to  carry 
out  the  system  for  which  he  himself  had  become  responsible. 

The  Russian  Premier  was  in  ofifice.  Nothing  but  Moderate 
support  could  have  placed  him  in  power  and  enabled  him  to  secure 
complete  control  of  Russian  administration.  The  principle  of 
autocracy  had  ceased  to  exist.  But  the  former  instruments  of  the 
Tsar’s  personal  will  remained  in  possession  of  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  State.  The  police  and  the  bureaucracy  con¬ 
tinued  to  look  to  General  Trepoff.  The  autocracy,  in  a  word, 
remained  behind  Count  Witte  as  a  Government  in  disguise. 
Backed  by  popular  support  the  Russian  Prime  Minister  must 
have  captured  the  Government  and  secured  the  power  necessary 
to  make  his  office  effective.  That  was  necessarily  his  desire,  for 
that  was  obviously  his  interest.  In  any  case  this  was  a  situation, 
if  ever  one  existed,  where  the  man  of  emergency  required  time 
and  a  fair  chance.  Time  was  refused  him,  and  he  has  not  been 
allowed  a  fair  chance.  The  fatal  consequence  was  that  the  re¬ 
action  and  the  revolutionaries  were  left  face  to  face,  with 
every  moderating  influence  except  that  of  Count  Witte  himself 
eliminated  for  all  concrete  purposes.  The  Socialist  forces  from 
which  the  revolution  had  received  its  real  driving-power  could 
not  accept  Count  Witte,  for  he  represented  the  British  ideal  of 
constitutional  monarchy  upon  a  capitalist  and  individualistic 
basis.  The  Tsar  and  Count  Witte  could  not  disarm  in  face  of 
elements  aiming  directly  at  a  democratic  Republic  upon  a 
Socialist  basis ;  and  we  are  bound  to  remember  that  President 
Roosevelt  himself  w'ould  have  been  bound  in  a  similar  situation 
not  to  surrender  all  guarantees  against  the  extreme  consequences 
of  revolution.  Thus  the  constitution  as  a  means  for  restoring 
the  moral  union  and  providing  for  the  ordered  progress  of 
Russian  society  became  futile  from  the  moment  that  the 
Moderates  refused  to  assume  responsibility  for  it.  The  revolu¬ 
tionary  organisations  enforced  their  programme  of  universal  suf¬ 
frage  and  a  constituent  assembly — a  programme  meaningless 
and  useless  to  the  overwhelming  mass  of  the  Russian  people— 
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upon  all  sections  of  the  reform  movement.  Even  Liberal  intel¬ 
lectuals,  represented  by  a  journal  like  the  Russ,  demanded  the 
creation  of  a  citizen  militia  on  the  model  of  the  French  National 
Guard — a  measure  which  would  obviously  make  revolutionary 
Socialism  once  for  all  supreme.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  see  the 
point  of  view  on  both  sides  and  to  see  also  that  the  extreme  posi¬ 
tions  were  and  are  utterly  irreconcilable.  Then  came  the  mas¬ 
sacres  of  the  Jews  and  the  attacks  of  the  “Whites”  upon  the 
“Eeds” — of  the  lowest  classes  of  the  loyalist  mob  upon  the 
Girondist  intellectuals  and  Jacobin  workmen  alike.  All  over 
Russia  the  “  mob  ” — the  hooligans,  or,  in  the  Russian  version  of 
that  expressive  word,  the  “  khuligani  ” — is  a  semi-organised  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  pay  and  in  the  power  of  the  police.  But  though 
this  is  true,  it  is  not  the  whole  of  the  truth.  The  anti-Semitic 
passion  actually  exists  throughout  Russia,  and  many  of  the  worst 
episodes  in  the  massacres  of  the  Jew's  were  outbreaks  of  entirely 
spontaneous  savagery.  In  spite  of  Count  Witte’s  efforts  and  the 
boldness  and  candour  of  the  manifesto,  in  which  he  admitted  that 
the  Judenhetze  had  been  instigated  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
bureaucratic  enemies  of  reform,  the  stars  of  evil  in  their  courses 
had  fought  against  him.  The  massacres  had  opened  a  wider  gulf 
of  hatred  between  the  Government  and  the  extremists.  General 
Trepoff  is  nominally  dismissed,  but  he  is  held  in  reserve.  It  is 
sufficiently  certain  that  the  reaction  continues  to  prepare  as  the 
revolution  continues  to  organise,  and  that  Count  Witte  may  be 
replaced  at  any  moment  by  a  military  dictator  ready  to  close  in 
a  death-grapple  with  the  Red  Revolt. 

We  have  again  to  note  that  the  Russian  Prime  Minister  is 
breaking  down  physically  and  mentally  under  a  strain  too  great 
for  mortal  strength  to  endure.  His  consent  to  the  programme 
of  stamping  out  autonomy  in  Poland — probably  extorted  from 
him  against  his  better  judgment  rather  than  willingly  yielded 
— has  been  the  fatal  error  of  his  career ;  and  since  he  ought  rather 
to  have  resigned  than  to  have  accepted  a  disastrous  policy,  he 
must  bear  the  responsibility.  It  is  obvious  that  if  Poland  were 
once  crushed,  Poland  would  become  a  basis  from  which  the  re¬ 
conquest  of  all  Russia  w'ould  be  carried  out  in  the  interests  of 
reaction.  It  is  now  impossible  for  any  section  of  the  reformers  to 
lend  Count  Witte  and  his  Cabinet  their  support.  Upon  the  first 
attempt  to  execute  the  measures  proposed  against  Poland,  the 
Government  would  necessarily  become  an  instrument  of  the 
counter-revolution.  Poles  and  Jews,  on  the  contrary,  are  pre¬ 
cisely  the  most  pow'erful  elements  in  the  extreme  organisations. 
What  w'as  inevitable  will  probably  have  happened  before  these 
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lines  see  the  light  in  the  shape  of  another  general  strike.^  Russia 
will  plunge  into  that  chaos  worse  confounded  of  which  no  man 
living  can  see  the  end,  but  of  which  it  may  be  predicted  that  it 
will  temporarily  wipe  out  one  Great  Power  from  the  map  with 
the  very  gravest  risk  of  involving  foreign  interference  and  uni¬ 
versal  war. 

“Roll  up  that  map;  it  will  not  be  wanted  for  another  ten 
years,”  said  Pitt  after  Austerlitz.  The  centenary  of  Austerlitz 
will  be  celebrated  a  few  days  after  these  lines  appear  in  print. 
The  coincidence  of  dates  may  yet  seem  ominous  to  history ;  for 
it  is  certain  that  the  collapse  of  the  State-organisation  of  the 
Tsardom  and  its  effacement  as  a  Great  Power  would  lead  to  the 
permanent  transformation  of  the  map  and  the  political  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  Europe  we  know.  The  Continental  ascendancy  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  only  became  possible  when  Germany  had 
been  broken  to  fragments  by  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  The  break¬ 
up  of  the  Russian  State  would  obviously  remove  the  one  great 
balancing  factor  which  holds  German  supremacy  in  check,  and 
upon  which  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  depends.  Were  that  re¬ 
straining  influence  abolished  it  is  clear  that  the  omnipotence  of  the 
German  Emperor  in  Europe  would  be  greater  than  was  that  of 
Napoleon  at  the  zenith  of  his  triumph.  Without  any  Machiavellian 
efforts  of  his  own,  the  Kaiser  would  witness  the  realisation  of  his 
wildest  dreams  through  the  automatic  issue  of  events.  He  would 
exercise  in  the  sequel  an  irresistible  sovereignty  over  an  Empire  of 
double  the  area  and  population  he  now  rules.  That  Empire  would 
reduce  all  the  remaining  States  upon  the  Continent  to  the  position 
and  the  function  of  satellites. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  international  politics  is  to  keep  im¬ 
agination  sufficiently  alive.  History  is  never  commonplace  for 
long,  and  she  is  always  capable  of  repeating  her  most  incredible 
performances.  The  most  extravagant  speculations  of  the  human 
mind  never  rose  in  advance  to  any  conception  of  possibilities  so 
amazing  as  were  the  actual  results  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Russian  anarchy  would  probably  involve  consequences  no  less 
astounding  and  more  permanent. 

The  eighteenth  and  the  nineteenth  centuries  opened  with  cycles 
of  war,  and  there  is  nothing  erratic  at  the  present  moment  in 
the  suggestion  that  the  fate  of  the  twentieth  century  may  prove 
not  different  from  that  of  the  other  two.  There  are  several 
definite  reasons  wdiich  make  it  unlikely  that  the  Kaiser  proposes 
to  remain  a  passive  spectator  of  unlimited  anarchy  in  Russia — 

(1)  The  strike  has  prematurely  occurred  and  its  failure  seems  certain ;  but 
no  one  can  suppose  the  volcano  to  be  extinct  because  one  eruption  has  been  of 
»  feeble  character. 
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which  make  it  almost  impossible  indeed  that  the  German  people  *  t 
themselves  could  persist  in  an  attitude  of  non-intervention ,  even  if  f] 

they  wished.  In  spite  of  the  contempt  of  the  Teutonic  for  the  o 

Slav  race,  and  the  inextinguishable  hatred  returned,  the  ties  v 

between  Eussia  and  Germany  are  those  of  complex  and  peculiar  I 

intimacy.  There  is  in  the  first  case  the  tie  of  dynastic  friend-  t 
ship  which,  though  often  strained,  has  remained  unruptured  for  c 

well-nigh  a  century  and  a  half.  It  has  been  strengthened  anew  t 

in  every  generation  by  the  German  marriages  of  the  Eomanoffs,  i  I 
and  personal  influences  count  for  as  much  in  Berlin  and  St.  t 

Petersburg — where  national  policy  is  always  a  Court  policy— as  f 

popular  movements  signify  in  nations  possessing  responsible  f 
government  as  well  as  Parliamentary  institutions.  There  is  J 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  sympathy  shown  by  the  Kaiser  to  t 
an  autocrat  in  distress  has  been  generous  and  impulsive  in  its  s 
expression,  though  it  has  served  at  the  same  time  all  the  purposes  1  F 
of  the  deepest  political  calculation.  The  policy  of  the  Wilhelm-  o 
strasse  did  much,  by  incitements  and  reassurances  as  potent  as  1  t 
hypnotic  suggestion,  to  urge  Eussia  towards  the  Manchurian  |  v 
catastrophe,  and  indirectly  to  plunge  the  Eussian  autocracy  and  [  t 
the  Eussian  people  into  their  present  domestic  disasters.  But  f  e 
once  the  war  had  opened  the  Kaiser  appeared  to  Nicholas  II.  as  ^ 

a  warm  and  unswerving  friend,  and  he  is  now  regarded  as  a  pos-  t 
sible  saviour  of  the  Eussian  dynasty.  This  calculation  is  fallacious,  ^ 
and  in  its  results  upon  the  vacillating  mind  of  the  Tsar  may  be  a 
fatal.  But  it  is  clear  that  German  torpedo-boats  would  not  be  t 
in  ostentatious  evidence  before  Peterhof  against  the  will  of  tbe  ;  i 
Eussian  Court.  They  are  the  only  guarantee  that  Nicholas  II.  j  I 
will  not  become,  like  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  the  captive  and  tbe  ^ 

hostage  of  the  Eevolution.  The  details  of  the  midnight  inter-  ^ 

view  at  Bjorko  are  unknown,  but  either  then  or  since  the  Tsar  1 

must  have  received  from  the  Kaiser  some  assurance  of  personal  |  ^ 
support.  Nothing  else  could  satisfactorily  explain  the  new  tone  ^ 

adopted  by  Count  Witte  after  the  Peace  Conference  towards  ^ 

Germany  and  towards  France.  There  is  no  evidence  to  justify  ^ 

in  the  slightest  degree  the  suggestion  sometimes  made  that  tbe  1 

German  Emperor  advised  the  Tsar  to  refuse  all  constitutional  { 

concessions  to  his  subjects.  But  the  Kaiser  would  have  departed 
from  all  the  traditions  of  Hohenzollern  policy  towards  tbe  ' 

Eomanoffs  if  he  had  failed  to  assure  Nicholas  II.  that  his  throne  ^ 

would  be  upheld  or  restored  in  the  last  resort  by  German  bayonets. 

For  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  * 
the  Court  of  Berlin  would  be  dictated  by  the  strongest  motives  |  ' 
of  self-preservation.  The  Kaiser,  in  his  conception  of  the  divine  j  ' 
right  of  monarchy,  is  a  genuine  mystic;  and  his  imagination  on  j 
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this  subject  is  mediaeval  and  Wagneresque,  and  far  less  modern 
in  its  stamp  and  colour  than  the  realistic  and  sceptical  intelligence 
of  Frederick  the  Great.  The  German  Emperor’s  mind  broods 
with  moral  wrath  upon  the  growth  of  German  Socialism,  which 
he  regards  as  an  impious  phenomenon.  Successive  genera¬ 
tions  of  Hohenzollerns  and  Eomanoffs  have  been  united  by  a 
common  antagonism  to  all  revolutionary  movements,  and  revolu¬ 
tion  is  far  more  difficult  to  localise  than  war.  The  flame  in  1848 
leaped  from  capital  to  capital.  The  complete  triumph  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  socialism  in  Russia  would  exercise  sooner  or  later  a  pro¬ 
found  effect  upon  the  domestic  situation  in  Germany ;  where  the 
power  of  the  Crown  is  still,  on  the  whole,  predominant;  where 
Ministers  are  responsible,  not  to  majorities  in  the  Reichstag,  but 
to  the  sovereign  ;  where  the  issues  of  war  and  peace  depend  in  the 
strictest  sense  upon  the  monarch’s  initiative ;  and  where  foreign 
policy  is  the  expression  of  the  Imperial  will.  All  the  great  acts 
of  recent  German  policy,  the  occupation  of  Kiao-chau,  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  fleet,  the  tacit  alliance  with  the  Sultan,  the  inter¬ 
vention  in  Morocco,  have  been  dynastic  acts,  which  the  will  of 
the  German  people  could  only  approve  or  condemn  after  the 
event.  In  this  respect  a  great  struggle  for  constitutional  re¬ 
vision  must  be  fought  out  sooner  or  later  in  Germany,  and  the 
triumph  of  revolt  in  Russia ,  or  the  excitement  of  extreme  opinion 
which  would  be  created  among  the  Kaiser’s  subjects  by  universal 
and  prolonged  anarchy  across  the  Eastern  frontier,  would  threaten 
the  dominant  position  now  occupied  by  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty 
in  the  German  political  system.  Europe,  to  recall  the  Napoleonic 
phrase,  cannot  become  Cossack,  but  no  serious  political  thinker 
upon  the  Continent  is  quite  certain  that  Europe  will  not  become 
Eepublican.  The  final  fall  of  the  throne  in  Russia  would  weaken 
the  existing  basis  of  the  throne  in  Austria-Hungary,  in  the 
German  Empire  itself,  in  Italy,  in  Spain.  Rather  than  that  the 
Romanoff  dynasty  should  be  swept  away ,  the  Kaiser  would  be  con¬ 
strained  in  the  interests  of  his  own  House  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  counter-revolution.  This  is  a  contingency  to  which 
the  Russian  Moderates,  in  their  boycott  of  Count  Witte,  have 
given  less  consideration  than  it  deserved. 

Again,  there  are  the  racial  and  strategical  factors  which 
mortice  the  interests  of  the  German  State,  as  it  is  now,  to  those  of 
the  Russian  State  as  it  has  hitherto  existed.  To  the  Baltic  pro¬ 
vinces  every  Prussian  turns  longing  eyes.  The  policy  of  Russi¬ 
fication  pursued  in  that  region  during  the  last  twenty  years  has 
been  followed  with  smothered  but  passionate  resentment  by  the 
German  governing  classes,  who  feel  upon  that  subject  as  English 
Unionists  feel  upon  Ulster.  The  Baltic  provinces  were  the  out- 
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posts  of  Deutschthum  in  the  struggle  which  drove  the  Slav  races 
out  of  the  heart  of  Europe ;  and  these  territories,  where  German 
landlords  are  still  the  ethnological  equivalent  of  a  loyal  garrison, 
are  regarded  as  the  outposts  of  German  culture.  Anarchy  in 
this  quarter  would  be  suppressed  by  invasion  if  the  Eussian 
Government  were  powerless  to  protect  Teutonic  proprietors 
against  a  Slav  Jacquerie.  In  view  of  the  naval  developments  of 
modern  Germany  and  the  overwhelming  advantages  from  a  com¬ 
mercial  and  strategical  point  of  view  of  extending  the  German 
seaboard  from  Danzig  to  Kiga,  and  perhaps  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
— shores  which  German  sea-power  in  the  days  of  the  Han¬ 
seatic  League  controlled  before — it  is  in  the  last  degree  im¬ 
probable  that  any  re-occupation  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  once 
effected  on  natural  and  strong  pretexts,  would  be  ever  again 
reversed. 

Above  all,  there  is  the  question  of  Poland,  which  has  been 
the  real  Siamese  bond  between  German  and  Eussian  policy 
since  the  first  partition.  In  deciding  to  make  war  upon  the 
movement  for  Polish  autonomy,  Count  Witte  has  probably 
been  driven  by  the  dread  of  German  intervention  to  the  very 
course  most  likely  to  provoke  it.  For  some  time  the  Kaiser’s 
troops  have  been  steadily  massing  upon  the  Eastern  frontier, 
where  no  less  than  five  German  army  corps  are  now  reported 
to  be  stationed,  and  the  soil  of  the  lost  nation  may  become  at 
no  distant  date  the  cyclonic  centre  of  European  politics.  The 
immense  dangers  latent  in  this  problem  will  appear  from  the 
briefest  study  of  its  conditions.  Of  all  the  three  Powers  who 
divided  the  territories  of  the  dismembered  people  between  them, 
Austria  was  the  most  reluctant,  and  remains  the  least  opposed 
to  the  undoing  of  the  w’ork  then  consummated.  The  Poles  are 
now,  in  every  respect  but  that  of  political  unity,  a  great  people— 
the  greatest  next  to  the  four  dominant  races  upon  the  ContineDt. 
They  possess  the  richest  of  the  Slav  literatures.  They  have  not 
only  a  separate  language,  but,  as  between  Muscovites  and 
Prussians,  a  separate  religion  and  a  separate  temperament. 
They  have  more  political  and  military  ability  than  any  other 
race  in  the  dominion  of  the  Tsar,  except  the  Finns.  Partitioned 
between  three  Empires  as  they  are,  there  are  no  natural  barriers 
between  them ;  they  occupy  a  solid  block  of  territory  continuous 
in  every  sense  except  the  diplomatic ;  and  it  is  not  generally 
realised  that  they  have  multiplied  since  the  last  partition,  until 
they  now  number  20,000,000  souls.  Spain  is  the  largest  nation 
outside  the  circle  of  the  Great  Powers,  but  the  Polish  people 
are  more  numerous  than  the  Spanish  people.  Next  to  the 
Russians,  the  Germans,  the  British,  the  French,  and  the  Italians, 
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they  are,  indeed,  the  sixth  most  numerous  race  in  Europe. 
Psychologically,  they  are  insuppressible,  in  spite  of  the  most 
relentless  efforts  of  their  conquerors.  So  much  the  events  of  the 
last  few  years  in  Posen  have  proved. 

What  a  century  has  not  done  it  is  certain  that  centuries  will 
not  do.  Complete  Polish  independence  may  be  unthinkable  on 
the  one  hand,  but  on  the  other  Polish  nationality  is  as  evidently 
inextinguishable.  Poles  are  increasing  even  in  material  pros¬ 
perity  faster  than  any  other  racial  element  with  which  they  are 
immediately  in  contact,  for  German  settlement,  in  spite  of  the 
tenacious  Prussian  policy  of  subsidised  colonisation,  does  not 
thrive  upon  Polish  soil.  The  “  lost  nation  ”  becomes  increasingly 
and  portentously  conspicuous.  It  has  an  indomitable  faith  that 
the  future  must  belong  to  it ,  for  in  the  course  of  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  there  will  be  nearer  thirty  millions  of  them ;  and  they  will 
still  retain  their  language.  Austria  would  not  object  to  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  might  even  consent 
to  add  Galicia  to  it  in  return  for  such  compensation  in  the 
Balkans  as  might  not  prove  wholly  impossible  to  arrange.  The 
German  attitude  towards  the  Polish  idea  is,  upon  the  other  hand, 
implacable.  The  German  Empire  could  not  surrender  Posen 
without  fatally  weakening  its  strategical  position  by  allowing  a 
long  arm  of  Pan-Slav  power  to  be  thrust  forward  between  Silesia 
and  the  Baltic  almost  to  within  grasp  of  Berlin.  But  take  the 
much  more  practicable  contingency.  The  restoration  of  Polish 
autonomy,  even  within  the  restricted  limits  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Warsaw,  would  make  the  prospect  of  assimilating  the  Prussian 
Poles  still  more  hopeless.  It  would  consolidate  the  Imperial 
power  of  a  reconstructed  Kussia,  and  upon  the  other  hand  would 
make  the  Polish  frontier  the  Achilles’  heel  of  the  Kaiser’s  Em¬ 
pire.  Hitherto  the  interests  of  the  German  State  have  been  at 
one  with  the  obvious  interests  of  the  Kussian  autocracy  which 
could  not  recognise  Polish  autonomy  without  encouraging  Russian 
reform.  With  the  end  of  autocracy  the  interests  of  the  German 
State  will  be  far  less  clearly  at  one  with  the  interests  of  the 
Russian  people  under  constitutional  government.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  most  Russian  reformers,  Polish  autonomy  is  not 
only  no  less  thinkable  than  Finnish  autonomy ;  it  appears  no 
less  desirable. 

The  Polish  movement  is  not  and  cannot  become  a  separatist 
movement.  Its  adherents  aim  at  a  much  smaller  measure  of 
autonomy  than  is  enjoyed  by  Bavaria  within  the  German  Empire. 
They  are  perfectly  well  aware  that  incorporation  for  all  Imperial 
purposes  in  the  Russian  State  must  continue  to  form  their  only 
possible  security  against  German  domination.  When  Count 
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Witte  declares  martial  law  against  what  he  describes  as  a  sepa¬ 
ratist  movement  he  speaks  once  more  as  the  conventional  mouth¬ 
piece  of  autocracy,  not  as  the  representative  of  Russian  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  and  he  does  not  speak  like  a  statesman  of  insight  and 
originality.  An  autonomous  Poland  would  be  as  loyal  to  the 
Imperial  sovereign  of  a  constitutional  Russia  as  is  Galicia  to 
Francis  Joseph,  and  would  form  upon  the  side  of  Germany,  where 
the  Tsardom  is  now  weakest,  the  strongest  bulwark  of  a  recon¬ 
structed  State. 

Count  Witte  is  embarking  on  a  policy  which  could  only  suc¬ 
ceed  at  the  expense  of  the  Poles  by  destroying  Russian  freedom 
or  Russia  itself.  It  is  in  the  last  degree  improbable,  in  view  of 
nearer  revolutionary  perils  and  the  recrudescence  of  general 
strikes,  that  the  Russian  reaction  can  suppress  Poland  by  its  own 
forces.  The  conflict  wnuld  be  far  more  likely  to  involve  at  no 
very  remote  date  a  German  occupation  of  St.  Petersburg  as  well 
as  of  Warsaw.  The  Tsar  might  continue  for  some  period  to 
reign,  indeed,  but  he  would  reign  as  the  German  Emperor's 
nominee.  Nor  even  then  could  the  avalanche  be  stayed.  The 
whole  existing  structure  of  the  three  European  Empires  hangs 
together.  Nothing  can  be  much  more  certain  than  that  the  effect 
of  German  intervention  in  Poland  would  excite  racial  passions 
in  Austria-Hungary  to  a  violence  which  would  shatter  the  crack¬ 
ing  structure  of  the  Dual  monarchy,  and  create,  in  the  absence  of 
all  possibility  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  Russia,  the  Empire  of 
Pan-German  dreams,  stretching  to  Trieste,  and  perhaps  to 
Salonika,  comprising  wdth  its  Hungarian  annexe  more  than  a 
hundred  million  souls  and  making  the  Kaiser  more  completely 
than  ever  Napoleon  was  the  Emperor  of  Europe. 

Events  as  has  been  shown  might  drive  William  H.  and  his 
people,  without  any  conscious  purpose  of  illimitable  aggrandise¬ 
ment  ,  step  by  step  along  this  path .  To  prevent  the  consummation  of 
the  political  process  which  would  begin  with  a  German  occupation 
of  Poland,  England,  France,  and  Italy  would  be  compelled  to  wage 
a  life  and  death  struggle,  which  might  drive  Germany  out  of 
the  Balkans  and  from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  which  might  secure 
the  independent  existence  of  an  enlarged  and  powerful  Hungarian 
State,  which  might  even  restore  the  integrity  of  Russia— but 
which,  upon  the  other  hand,  might  fail  in  all  these  aims.  And  the 
Austrian  half  of  the  Dual  monarchy  could  not  again  be  detached 
from  the  Hohenzollern  dominions.  And  there  is  another  very 
clear  contingency.  In  case  of  a  Western  coalition  against  German 
aggrandisement,  Berlin  could  always  make  a  total  change  of 
policy  towards  the  Poles.  A  Pan-German  Empire  formed  by 
the  breaking  up  of  Austria-Hungary  could  afford  with  safety  and 
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advantage  to  establish  the  autonomy  of  a  re-united  Poland  within 
the  politico-economic  limits  of  such  a  vast  Central  European 
Zollverein  as  even  German  Socialists  see  in  dreams.  These  specu¬ 
lations  are  no  stranger  than  were  the  facts  of  the  Napoleonic 
era;  and  the  Kussian  revolution,  like  the  French,  may  involve  all 
European  mankind  in  stupendous  misfortunes. 

The  Moderates  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  if  they  could  be 
induced  to  reconsider  the  lessons  of  all  history,  might  save  the 
situation  even  yet.  Count  Witte  is  not  the  ideal  statesman  of  a 
supreme  crisis  any  more  than  was  General  Kuropatkin  the  ideal 
Commander  in  the  field.  But,  like  General  Kuropatkin,  the 
Russian  Prime  Minister  is  the  strongest  personality  available. 
If  supported,  he  would  unquestionably  establish  in  Kussia  a 
constitution  at  least  as  liberal  as  that  of  the  German  Empire. 
Count  Witte’s  disappearance,  on  the  other  hand,  might  prove  to 
be  an  event  more  disastrous  than  the  death  of  Mirabeau.  The 
reaction  may  still  prove  able  to  fight  a  Manchurian  campaign 
from  battle  to  battle.  It  has  the  army  consisting  of  troops  who 
are  never  quartered  in  their  native  districts,  and  who  are  unlikely 
to  mutiny  when  not  ordered  to  shoot  their  own  kith  and  kin. 
It  has  the  Cossacks,  who,  however  unsatisfactory  against  the 
Japanese,  can  be  relied  upon  in  Eussia  itself  to  slay  and  sack 
under  all  circumstances  at  the  word  of  command.  There  is  the 
industrial  bourgeoisie,  which  lives  upon  Government  orders, 
is  ruined  by  strikes,  and  would  prefer  the  bloodiest  dictatorship 
to  interminable  anarchy.  There  are  the  khuligani,  and  the  other 
barbarous  elements  of  the  savage  mob  which  massacres  Jews 
and  burned  the  reformers  alive  at  Tomsk.  There  are  the  mujiks 
who,  after  they  have  taken  full  advantage  of  Socialist  advice  to 
rob  the  proprietors,  may  then  proceed  in  the  name  of  God  and 
the  Tsar  to  tread  down  the  revolution  with  giant  feet,  as  Gulliver 
might  have  stamped  upon  Lilliputians.  But  even  if  “  the  move¬ 
ment  ”  in  its  present  shape  were  temporarily  crushed,  no  con¬ 
ceivable  military  dictatorship  can  hope  to  succeed  in  the  long 
run  where  Plehve  failed.  The  real  alternatives  to  Count  Witte’s 
policy  of  constitutional  compromise  and  gradual  reform  are 
anarchy  or  the  German  Emperor — the  dismemberment  of  the 
Russian  Empire  and  the  European  Armageddon. 

Perseus. 
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NEW  YORK  AND  THE  HUDSON:  A  SPRING 
IMPRESSION. 


I. 

It  was  a  concomitant,  always,  of  the  down-town  hour  that  it 
could  be  felt  as  most  playing  into  the  surrendered  consciousness 
and  making  the  sharpest  impression  ;  yet ,  since  the  up-town  hour 
was  apt,  in  its  turn,  to  claim  the  same  distinction,  I  could  only 
let  each  of  them  take  its  way  with  me  as  it  would.  The  oddity 
was  that  they  seemed  not  at  all  to  speak  of  different  things— by  so 
quick  a  process  does  any  one  aspect,  in  the  United  States,  in 
general,  I  was  to  note,  connect  itself  with  the  rest ;  so  little  does 
any  link  in  the  huge  looseness  of  New  York,  in  especial,  appear 
to  come  as  a  whole,  or  as  final,  out  of  the  fusion.  The  fusion,  as 
of  elements  in  solution  in  a  vast  hot  pot,  is  always  going  on,  and 
one  stage  of  the  process  is  as  typical  or  as  vivid  as  another.  What¬ 
ever  I  might  be  looking  at,  or  be  struck  with,  the  object  or  the 
phase  was  an  item  in  the  pressing  conditions  of  the  place,  and 
as  such  had  more  in  common  with  its  sister  items  than  it  had 
in  difference  from  them.  It  mattered  little,  moreover,  whether 
this  might  be  a  proof  that  New  York,  among  cities,  most  deeply 
languishes  and  palpitates,  or  vibrates  and  flourishes  (whichever 
way  one  may  put  it)  under  the  breath  of  her  conditions,  or 
whether,  simply,  this  habit  of  finding  a  little  of  all  my  impres¬ 
sions  reflected  in  any  one  of  them  testified  to  the  enjoyment  of 
a  real  relation  with  the  subject.  I  like  indeed  to  think  of  my 
relation  to  New  York  as,  in  that  manner,  almost  inexpressibly 
intimate,  and  as  hence  making,  for  daily  sensation,  a  keyboard  as 
continuous,  and  as  free  from  hard  transitions,  as  if  swept  by  the 
fingers  of  a  master-pianist.  You  cannot,  surely,  say  more  for 
your  sense  of  the  underlying  unity  of  an  occasion  than  that  the 
taste  of  each  dish  in  the  banquet  recalls  the  taste  of  most  of  the 
others;  which  is  what  I  mean  by  the  “continuity,”  not  to  say 
the  affinity,  on  the  island  of  Manhattan,  betw’een  the  fish  and 
the  sweets,  betw^een  the  soup  and  the  game.  The  whole  feast 
affects  one  as  eaten — that  is  the  point — with  the  general  queer 
sauce  of  New  Y'ork ;  a  preparation  as  freely  diffused,  somehow,  on 
the  East  side  as  on  the  West,  in  the  quarter  of  Grand  Street  as 
in  the  quarter  of  Murray  Hill.  No  fact,  I  hasten  to  add,  would 
appear  to  make  the  place  more  amenable  to  delineations  of  the 
order  that  may  be  spoken  of  as  hanging  together. 
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I  must  confess,  notwithstanding,  to  not  being  quite  ready  to 
point  directly  to  the  common  element  in  the  dense  Italian  neigh¬ 
bourhoods  of  the  lower  East  side,  and  in  the  upper  reaches  of 
Fifth  and  of  Madison  Avenues ;  though  indeed  I  wronder  at  this 
inability  in  recollecting  two  or  three  of  those  charming  afternoons 
of  early  summer,  in  Central  Park,  which  showed  the  fruit  of  the 
foreign  tree  as  shaken  down  there  with  a  force  that  smothered 
everything  else.  The  long  residential  vistas  I  have  named  were 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  walk,  but  the  alien  was  as  truly  in 
possession,  under  the  high  “aristocratic  ’’  nose,  as  if  he  had  had 
but  three  steps  to  come.  If  it  be  asked  why,  the  alien  still 
striking  you  so  as  an  alien,  the  singleness  of  impression,  through¬ 
out  the  place,  should  still  be  so  marked,  the  answer,  close  at  hand, 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  alien  himself  fairly  makes  the  single¬ 
ness  of  impression.  Is  not  the  universal  sauce  essentially  his 
sauce,  and  do  we  not  feel  ourselves  feeding,  half  the  time,  from 
the  ladle,  as  greasy  as  he  chooses  to  leave  it  for  us,  that  he 
holds  out?  Such  questions  were  in  my  ears,  at  all  events,  with 
the  cheerful  hum  of  that  babel  of  tongues  established  in  the 
vernal  Park,  and  they  supplied,  beyond  doubt,  the  livelier  interest 
of  any  hour  of  contemplation  there.  I  hate  to  drift  into  dealing 
with  them  at  the  expense  of  a  proper  tribute,  kept  distinct  and 
vivid,  to  the  charming  bosky  precinct  itself,  the  great  field  of 
recreation  with  which  they  swarmed  ;  but  it  could  not  be  the  fault 
of  the  brooding  visitor,  and  still  less  that  of  the  restored  absentee, 
if  he  was  conscious  of  the  need  of  mental  adjustment  to  pheno¬ 
mena  absolutely  fresh.  He  could  remember  still  how,  months 
before,  a  day  or  two  after  his  restoration,  a  noted  element  of  one 
of  his  first  impressions  had  been  this  particular  revealed  anomaly. 
He  had  been,  on  the  Jersey  shore,  walking  with  a  couple  of 
friends  through  the  grounds  of  a  large  new  rural  residence,  where 
groups  of  diggers  and  ditchers  were  working,  on  those  lines  of 
breathless  haste  which  seem  always,  in  the  United  States,  of  the 
essence  of  any  question,  toward  an  expensive  effect  of  landscape- 
gardening.  To  pause  before  them,  for  interest  in  their  labour, 
was,  and  would  have  been  everywhere,  instinctive;  but  what 
came  home  to  me  on  the  spot  was  that  whatever  more  w’ould  have 
been  anywhere  else  involved  had  here  inevitably  to  lapse. 

What  lapsed,  on  the  spot,  was  the  element  of  communication 
with  the  workers,  as  I  may  call  it  for  want  of  a  better  name; 
that  element  which,  in  a  European  country,  would  have  operated, 
from  side  to  side,  as  the  play  of  mutual  recognition,  founded  on 
old  familiarities  and  heredities,  and  involving,  for  the  moment, 
some  impalpable  exchange.  The  men,  in  the  case  I  speak  of. 
were  Italians,  of  superlatively  southern  type,  and  any  impalpable 
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exchange  struck  me  as  absent  from  the  air  to  positive  intensity 
to  mere  unthinkability.  It  wiis  as  if  contact  were  out  of  the 
question  and  the  sterility  of  the  passage  between  us  recorded 
with  due  dryness,  in  our  staring  silence.  This  impression  was 
for  one  of  the  party  a  shock — a  member  of  the  party  for  whom 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  the  imagination  of  the  main  furni¬ 
ture,  as  it  might  be  called,  of  any  rural  excursion,  of  the  rural  in 
particular,  had  been,  during  years,  the  easy  sense,  for  the  excur¬ 
sionist,  of  a  social  relation  wdth  any  encountered  type,  from 
whichever  end  of  the  scale  proceeding.  Had  that  not  ever  been, 
exactly,  a  part  of  the  vague  warmth,  the  intrinsic  colour,  of  any 
honest  man’s  rural  walk  in  his  England  or  his  Italy,  his  Germany 
or  his  France,  and  was  not  the  effect  of  its  so  suddenly  dropping 
out,  in  the  land  of  universal  brotherhood — for  I  was  to  find  it 
drop  out  again  and  again — rather  a  chill,  straightway,  for  the 
heart,  and  rather  a  puzzle,  not  less,  for  the  head?  Shortly  after 
the  spring  of  this  question  was  first  touched  for  me  I  found  it 
ring  out  again  with  a  sharper  stroke.  Happening  to  have  lost  my 
way,  during  a  long  ramble  among  the  New  Hampshire  hills,  I 
appealed,  for  information,  at  a  parting  of  the  roads,  to  a  young 
man  whom,  at  the  moment  of  my  need,  I  happily  saw  emerge 
from  a  neighbouring  wood.  But  his  stare  was  blank,  in  answer 
to  my  inquiry,  and,  seeing  that  he  failed  to  understand  me  and 
that  he  had  a  dark-eyed  “  Latin  ”  look,  I  jumped  to  the  inference 
of  his  being  a  French  Canadian.  My  repetition  of  my  query  in 
French,  however,  forw'arded  the  case  as  little,  and  my  trying 
him  with  Italian  had  no  better  effect.  “What  are  you  then?” 

I  wonderingly  asked — on  which  my  accent  loosened  in  him  the 
faculty  of  speech.  “I’m  an  Armenian,’’  he  replied,  as  if  it  were 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  a  wage-earning  youth  in 
the  heart  of  New  England  to  be — so  that  all  I  could  do  was  to 
try  and  make  my  profit  of  the  lesson.  I  could  have  made  it 
better,  for  the  occasion,  if,  even  on  the  Armenian  basis,  he  had 
appeared  to  expect  brotherhood ;  but  this  had  been  as  little  his 
seeming  as  it  had  been  that  of  the  diggers  by  the  Jersey  shore. 

To  inquire  of  these  things  on  the  spot,  to  betray,  that  is,  one’s 
sense  of  the  “chill  ’’  of  which  I  have  spoken,  is  of  course  to  hear 
it  admitted,  promptly  enough,  that  there  is  no  claim  to  brother¬ 
hood  with  aliens  in  the  first  grossness  of  their  alienism.  The 
material  of  which  they  consist  is  being  dressed  and  prepared,  at 
this  stage,  for  brotherhood,  and  the  consummation,  in  respect  to 
many  of  them,  will  not  be,  cannot  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
be,  in  any  lifetime  of  their  own.  Their  children  are  another 
matter — as,  in  fact,  the  children,  throughout  the  United  States, 
are  an  immense  matter,  are  almost  the  greatest  matter  of  all; 
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it  is  the  younger  generation  who  will  fully  profit,  rise  to  the 
occasion  and  enter  into  the  privilege.  The  machinery  is  colossal 
—nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  country  than  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  machinery,  in  the  form  of  the  political  and  social 
habit,  the  common  school  and  the  newspaper ;  so  that  there  are 
always  millions  of  little  transformed  strangers  growing  up  in 
regard  to  whom  the  idea  of  intimacy  of  relation  may  be  as  freely 
cherished  as  you  like.  They  are  the  stuff  of  whom  brothers  and 
sisters  are  made,  and  the  making  proceeds  on  a  scale  that  really 
need  leave  nothing  to  desire.  All  this  you  take  in,  with  a  won¬ 
dering  mind,  and  in  the  light  of  it  the  great  “ethnic”  question 
rises  before  you  on  a  corresponding  scale  and  with  a  corresponding 
majesty.  Once  it  has  set  your  observation,  to  say  nothing  of 
your  imagination,  working,  it  becomes  for  you,  as  you  go  and 
come,  the  w'onderment  to  which  everything  ministers  and  that  is 
quickened  well-nigh  to  madness,  in  some  places  and  on  some 
occasions,  by  every  face  and  every  accent  that  meet  your  eyes  and 
ears.  The  sense  of  the  elements  in  the  cauldron — the  cauldron 
of  the  “American”  character — becomes  thus  about  as  vivid  a 
thing  as  you  can  at  all  quietly  manage,  and  the  question  settles 
into  a  form  which  makes  the  intelligible  answer  further  and  fur¬ 
ther  recede.  “  \yhat  meaning,  in  the  presence  of  such  impres¬ 
sions,  can  continue  to  attach  to  such  a  term  as  the  ‘  American  ’ 
character? — what  type,  as  the  result  of  such  a  prodigious  amal¬ 
gam,  such  a  hotch-potch  of  racial  ingredients,  is  to  be  conceived 
as  shaping  itself  ?  ’  ’  The  challenge  to  speculation ,  fed  thus  by  a 
thousand  sources,  is  so  intense  as  to  be,  as  I  say,  irritating;  but 
practically,  beyond  doubt,  I  should  also  say,  you  take  refuge 
from  it— since  your  case  would  otherwise  be  hard ;  and  you  find 
your  relief  not  in  the  least  in  any  direct  satisfaction  or  solution, 
but  absolutely  in  that  blest  general  drop  of  the  immediate  need 
of  conclusions,  or  rather  in  that  blest  general  feeling  for  the 
impossibility  of  them,  to  which  the  philosophy  of  any  really  fine 
observation  of  the  American  spectacle  must  reduce  itself,  and  the 
large  intellectual,  quite  even  the  large  aesthetic,  margin  supplied 
by  which  accompanies  the  spectator  as  his  one  positively  complete 
comfort. 

It  is  more  than  a  comfort  to  him,  truly,  in  all  the  conditions, 
this  accepted  vision  of  the  too-defiant  scale  of  numerosity  and 
quantity — the  effect  of  which  is  so  to  multiply  the  possibilities,  so 
to  open,  by  the  million,  contingent  doors  and  windows  :  he  rests  in 
it  at  last  as  an  absolute  luxury,  converting  it  even  into  a  sub¬ 
stitute,  into  the  constant  substitute,  for  many  luxuries  that  are 
absent.  He  doesn’t  know,  he  can’t  say,  before  the  facts,  and  he 
doesn’t  even  want  to  know  or  to  say  ;  the  facts  themselves  loom. 
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before  the  understanding,  in  too  large  a  mass  for  a  mere 
mouthful  :  it  is  as  if  the  syllables  were  too  numerous  to  make  a  ^ 
legible  word.  The  i71egible  word,  accordingly,  the  great  in¬ 
scrutable  answ^er  to  questions,  hangs  in  the  vast  American  sky  to 
his  imagination,  as  something  fantastic  and  abracadahrant  be¬ 
longing  to  no  known  language,  and  it  is  under  this  convenient  ® 

ensign  that  he  travels  and  considers  and  contemplates,  and  to  ^ 

the  best  of  his  ability,  enjoys.  The  interesting  point,  in  the  con-  ^ 

nection,  is  moreover  that  this  particular  effect  of  the  scale  of  ^ 

things  is  the  only  effect  that,  throughout  the  land,  is  not  directly  ‘ 

adverse  to  joy.  Extent  and  reduplication,  the  multiplication  of  * 

cognate  items  and  the  continuity  of  motion,  are  elements  that  ' 

count,  there,  in  general,  for  fatigue  and  satiety,  prompting  the  ' 

earnest  observer,  overburdened  perhaps  already  a  little  by  his  ' 

earnestness,  to  the  reflection  that  the  country  is  too  large  for  any  ' 

human  convenience,  that  it  can  scarce,  in  the  scheme  of  Provi-  ' 

dence,  have  been  meant  to  be  dealt  with  as  we  are  trying,  perhaps 
all  in  vain,  to  deal  with  it,  and  that  its  very  possibilities  of 
population  themselves  cause  one  to  wince  in  the  light  of  the 
question  of  intercourse  and  contact.  That  relation  to  its  super¬ 
ficies  and  content — the  relation  of  flat  fatigue — is,  with  the 
traveller,  a  constant  quantity;  so  that  he  feels  himself  justified 
of  the  inward,  the  philosophic,  escape  into  the  immensity.  And 
as  it  is  the  restored  absentee,  wdth  his  acquired  habit  of  nearer 
limits  and  shorter  journeys  and  more  muffled  concussions,  who 
is  doubtless  most  subject  to  flat  fatigue,  so  it  is  this  same  personage 
who  most  avails  himself  of  the  liberty  of  waiting  to  see.  It  is  an 
advantage — acting  often  in  the  way  of  a  compensation,  or  of  an 
appeal  from  the  immediate — that  he  becomes,  early  in  his  period 
of  inquiry,  conscious  of  intimately  invoking,  in  whatever  apparent 
inconsistency  it  may  lodge  him.  There  is  too  much  of  the  whole 
thing,  he  sighs,  for  the  personal  relation  with  it;  and  yet  he 
would  desire  no  inch  less  for  the  relation  that  he  describes  to  him¬ 
self  best  perhaps  either  as  the  provisionally-imaginative  or  as 
the  distantly-respectful.  Diminution  of  quantity,  even  by  that 
inch ,  might  mark  the  difference  of  his  having  to  begin  to  recognise 
from  afar,  as  through  a  rift  in  the  obscurity,  the  gleam  of  some 
propriety  of  opinion.  What  would  a  man  make,  many  things  still 
being  as  they  are,  he  finds  himself  asking,  of  a  small  America? 

— and  what  may  a  big  one,  on  the  other  hand,  still  not  make  of 
itself?  Goodness  be  thanked,  accordingly,  for  the  bigness.  The 
state  of  flat  fatigue ,  obviously ,  is  not  an  opinion ,  save  in  the  sense 
attributed  to  the  slumber  of  the  gentleman  of  the  anecdote  who 
had  lost  consciousness  during  the  reading  of  the  play — it  belongs 
to  the  order  of  mere  sensation  and  impression ;  and  as  to  these 
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the  case  is  quite  different  :  he  may  have  as  many  of  each  as  he 
can  carry. 

II. 

The  process  of  the  mitigation  and,  still  more,  of  the  conversion 
of  the  alien  goes  on,  meanwhile,  obviously,  not  by  leaps  and 
bounds  or  any  form  of  easy  magic,  but  under  its  own  mystic  laws 
and  with  an  outward  air  of  quite  declining  to  be  unduly  pre¬ 
cipitated.  How  little  it  may  be  thought  of  in  New  York  as  a 
quick  business  we  readily  perceive  as  the  effect  of  merely  remem¬ 
bering  the  vast  numbers  of  their  kind  that  the  arriving  reinforce¬ 
ments,  from  whatever  ends  of  the  earth,  find  already  in  possession 
of  the  field.  There  aw^aits  the  disembarked  Armenian,  for  in¬ 
stance,  so  wmrm  and  furnished  an  Armenian  corner  that  the  need 
of  hurrying  to  get  rid  of  the  sense  of  it  must  become  less  and  less 
a  pressing  preliminary.  The  corner  growing  warmer  and  warmer, 
it  is  to  be  supposed,  by  rich  accretions,  he  may  take  his  time, 
more  and  more,  for  becoming  absorbed  in  the  surrounding 
element,  and  he  may,  in  fact,  feel  more  and  more  that  he  can  do 
so  on  his  own  conditions.  I  seem  to  find  indeed  in  this  latter 
truth  a  hint  for  the  best  expression  of  a  whole  side  of  New  York 
—the  best  expression  of  much  of  the  medium  in  which  one  con¬ 
sciously  moves.  It  is  formed  by  this  fact  that  the  alien  is  taking 
his  time,  and  that  you  go  about  with  him  meanwhile,  sharing,  all 
respectfully,  in  his  deliberation,  waiting  on  his  convenience, 
watching  him  at  his  interesting  work.  The  vast  foreign  quarters 
of  the  city  present  him  as  thus  engaged  in  it,  and  they  are  curious 
and  portentous  and  “picturesque  “  just  by  reason  of  their  doing 
so.  You  recognise  in  them,  freely,  those  elements  that  are  not 
elements  of  swift  convertibility,  and  you  lose  yourself  in  the 
wonder  of  what  becomes,  as  it  were,  of  the  obstinate,  the  uncon¬ 
verted  residuum.  The  country  at  large,  as  you  cross  it  in  different 
senses,  keeps  up  its  character  for  you  as  the  hugest  thinkable 
organism  for  successful  ‘  ‘  assimilation  ’  ’ ;  but  the  assimilative  force 
itself  has  the  residuum  still  to  count  with.  The  operation  of  the 
immense  machine,  identical  after  all  with  the  total  of  American 
life,  trembles  away  into  mysteries  that  are  beyond  our  present 
notation,  and  that  reduce  us,  in  many  a  mood,  to  renouncing 
analysis. 

Who  and  what  is  an  alien,  when  it  comes  to  that,  in  a  country 
peopled  from  the  first  under  the  jealous  eye  of  history? — peopled, 
that  is,  by  migrations  at  once  extremely  recent,  perfectly  trace¬ 
able  and  urgently  required.  They  are  still,  it  would  appear, 
urgently  required— if  we  look  about,  far  enough,  for  the  urgency  ; 
though  of  that  truth  such  a  scene  as  New  York  may  well  make  one 
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doubt.  Which  is  the  American,  by  these  scant  measures ?- 
which  is  not  the  alien,  over  a  large  part  of  the  country  at  least 
and  where  does  one  put  a  finger  on  the  dividing  line,  or,  for  that 
matter,  “spot”  and  identify  any  particular  phase  of  the  con¬ 
version,  any  one  of  its  successive  moments?  The  sense  of  the 
interest  of  so  doing  is  doubtless  half  the  interest  of  the  general 
question — the  possibility  of  our  seeing  lucidly  presented  some  such 
phenomenon,  in  a  given  group  of  persons,  or  even  in  a  felicitous 
individual,  as  the  dawn  of  the  American  spirit  while  the  declining 
rays  of  the  Croatian,  say,  or  of  the  Calabrian,  or  of  the  Lusitanian, 
still  linger  more  or  less  pensively  in  the  sky.  Fifty  doubts 
and  queries  come  up,  in  regard  to  any  such  possibility,  as  one  cir¬ 
culates  in  New  York,  with  the  so  ambiguous  element  in  the 
launched  foreign  personality  always  in  one’s  eyes ;  the  wonder, 
above  all,  of  whether  there  be,  comparatively,  in  the  vastly 
greater  number  of  the  representatives  of  the  fresh  contingent, 
any  spirit  that  the  American  does  not  find  an  easy  prey.  Ee- 
peatedly,  in  the  electric  cars,  one  seemed  invited  to  take  that  for 
granted — there  being  occasions,  days  and  weeks  together,  when 
the  electric  cars  offer  you  nothing  else  to  think  of.  The  earful, 
again  and  again,  is  a  foreign  carful ;  a  row  of  faces,  up  and  down, 
testifying,  without  exception,  to  alienism  unmistakable,  alienism 
undisguised  and  unashamed.  You  do  here,  in  a  manner  perhaps, 
discriminate;  the  launched  condition,  as  I  have  called  it,  is  more 
developed  in  some  types  than  in  others ;  but  I  remember  observ¬ 
ing  how,  in  the  Broadw^ay  and  the  Bow^ery  conveyances  in  especial, 
they  tended,  almost  alike,  to  make  the  observer  gasp  with  the 
sense  of  isolation.  It  was  not  for  this  that  the  observer  on  whose 
behalf  I  more  particularly  write  had  sought  to  take  up  again  the 
sweet  sense  of  the  natal  air. 

The  great  fact  about  his  companions  was  that,  foreign  as  they 
might  be,  newdy  inducted  as  they  might  be,  they  were  at  home, 
really  more  at  home,  at  the  end  of  their  few  weeks,  or  months, 
or  their  year  or  two,  than  they  had  ever  in  their  lives  been  before; 
and  that  he  was  at  home,  too,  quite  with  the  same  intensity  :  and 
yet  that  it  was  this  very  equality  of  condition  that,  from  side 
to  side,  made  the  whole  medium  so  strange.  Here,  again,  how¬ 
ever,  relief  may  be  sought  and  found — and  I  say  this  at  the  risk 
of  perhaps  picturing  the  restored  absentee  as  too  constantly  re¬ 
quiring  it ;  for  there  is  fascination  in  the  study  of  the  innumerable 
ways  in  which  this  sense  of  being  at  home,  on  the  part  of  all  the 
types,  may  show  forth.  New  York  offers  to  such  a  study  a  well- 
nigh  unlimited  field,  but  I  seem  to  recall  winter  days,  harsh, 
dusky,  sloshy  winter  afternoons,  in  the  densely-packed  East-side 
street-cars,  as  an  especially  intimate  surrender  to  it.  It  took  its 
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place  thus,  I  think,  under  the  general  American  law  of  all  relief 
from  the  great  equalising  pressure  :  it  took  on  that  last  dis¬ 
interestedness  which  consists  of  one’s  getting  away  from  one’s 
subject  by  plunging  into  it,  for  sweet  truth’s  sake,  still  deeper. 
If  I  speak,  moreover,  of  this  general  first  grossness  of  alienism  as 
presented  in  “  types,”  I  use  that  word  for  easy  convenience  and 
not  in  respect  to  its  indicating  marked  variety.  There  are  many 
different  ways,  certainly,  in  which  obscure  fighters  of  the  battle 
of  life  may  look,  under  new  high  lights,  queer  and  crude  and 
unwrought;  but  the  striking  thing,  precisely,  in  the  crepuscular, 
tunnel-like  avenues  that  the  ”  Elevated  ”  overarches — yet  with¬ 
out  quenching,  either,  that  constant  power  of  any  American 
exhibition  rather  luridly  to  light  itself — the  striking  thing,  and 
the  beguiling,  was  always  the  manner  in  which  figure  after  figure 
and  face  after  face  already  betrayed  the  common  consequence 
and  action  of  their  whereabouts.  Face  after  face,  unmistakably, 
was  “low  ” — particularly  in  the  men,  squared  all  solidly  in  their 
new  security  and  portability,  their  vague  but  growing  sense  of 
many  unprecedented  things ;  and  as  signs  of  the  reinforcing  of  a 
large  local  conception  of  manners  and  relations  it  was  difficult 
to  say  if  they  most  affected  one  as  promising  or  as  portentous. 

The  great  thing,  at  any  rate,  was  that  they  were  all  together 
so  visibly  on  the  new,  the  lifted  level — that  of  consciously  not 
being  what  they  had  been,  and  that  this  immediately  glazed 
them  over  as  with  some  mixture,  of  indescribable  hue  and  con¬ 
sistency,  the  wholesale  varnish  of  consecration,  that  might  have 
been  applied,  out  of  a  bottomless  receptacle,  by  a  huge  white¬ 
washing  brush.  Here,  perhaps,  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
seizable  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  oncoming  citizen,  the  stage 
of  his  no  longer  being  for  you — for  any  complacency  of  the 
romantic,  or  even  verily  of  the  fraternising,  sense  in  you — the 
foreigner  of  the  quality,  of  the  kind,  that  he  might  have  been 
chez  lui.  Whatever  he  might  see  himself  becoming,  he  was  never 
to  see  himself  that  again,  any  more  than  you  were  ever  to  see 
him.  He  became  then,  to  my  vision  (which  I  have  called 
fascinated  for  wmnt  of  a  better  description  of  it),  a  creature 
promptly  despoiled  of  those  ‘  ‘  manners  ’  ’  which  were  the  grace 
(as  I  am  again  reduced  to  calling  it)  by  which  one  had  best 
known  and,  on  opportunity,  best  liked  him.  He  presents  himself 
thus,  most  of  all,  to  be  plain — and  not  only  in  New  York,  but 
throughout  the  country — as  wonderingly  conscious  that  his 
manners  of  the  other  world,  that  everything  you  have  there 
known  and  praised  him  for,  have  been  a  huge  mistake  :  to  that 
degree  that  the  sense  of  this  luminous  discovery  is  what  we  mainly 
imagine  his  weighted  communications  to  those  he  has  left  behind 
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charged  with ;  those  rich  letters  home  as  to  the  number  and 
content  of  which  the  Post  Office  gives  us  so  remarkable  a  statistic 
If  there  are  several  lights  in  which  the  great  assimilative  organism 
itself  may  be  looked  at,  does  it  not  thus  perhaps  loom  largest  as 
an  agent  for  revealing  to  the  citizen-to-be  the  error  in  question? 
He  hears  it,  under  this  aegis,  proclaimed  in  a  thousand  voices,  and 
it  is  as  listening  to  these  and  as,  according  to  the  individual,  more 
or  less  swiftly,  but  always  infallibly,  penetrated  and  convinced 
by  them,  that  I  felt  myself  see  him  go  about  his  business,  see  him 
above  all,  for  some  odd  reason,  sit  there  in  the  street-car,  and 
with  a  slow,  brooding  gravity,  a  dim  calculation  of  bearings, 
which  yet  never  takes  a  backward  step,  expand  to  the  full 
measure  of  it. 

So,  in  New  York,  largely,  the  “  American  ”  value  of  the  immi¬ 
grant  who  arrives  at  all  mature  is  restricted  to  the  enjoyment  (all 
prepared  to  increase)  of  that  important  preliminary  truth ;  which 
makes  him  for  us,  we  must  own,  till  more  comes  of  it,  a  tolerahly 
neutral  and  colourless  image.  He  resembles  for  the  time  the  dog 
who  sniffs  round  the  freshly-acquired  bone ,  giving  it  a  push  and  a 
lick,  betraying  a  sense  of  its  possibilities,  but  not — and  quite  as 
from  a  positive  deep  tremor  of  consciousness — directly  attacking 
it.  There  are  categories  of  foreigners,  truly,  meanwhile,  of 
whom  we  are  moved  to  say  that  only  a  mechanism  working  with 
scientific  force  could  have  performed  this  feat  of  making  them 
colourless.  The  Italians,  who,  over  the  whole  land,  strike  us,  I 
am  afraid,  as,  after  the  Negro  and  the  Chinaman,  the  human 
value  most  easily  produced,  the  Italians  meet  us,  at  every  turn, 
only  to  make  us  ask  what  has  become  of  that  element  of  the 
agreeable  address  in  them  which  has,  from  far  back,  so  enhanced 
for  the  stranger  the  interest  and  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  their  beau¬ 
tiful  country.  They  shed  it  utterly,  I  couldn’t  but  observe,  on 
their  advent,  after  a  deep  inhalation  or  two  of  the  clear  native 
air ;  shed  it  with  a  conscientious  completeness  which  leaves  one 
looking  for  any  faint  trace  of  it.  “  Colour,”  of  that  pleasant  sort, 
was  what  they  had  appeared,  among  the  races  of  the  European 
family,  most  to  have  ;  so  that  the  effect  I  speak  of,  the  rapid  action 
of  the  ambient  air,  is  like  that  of  the  tub  of  hot  water  that  reduces 
a  piece  of  bright-hued  stuff,  on  immersion,  to  the  proved  state 
of  not  ‘  ‘  washing  ’  ’  :  the  only  fault  of  my  image  indeed  being 
that  if  the  stuff  loses  its  brightness  the  water  of  the  tub,  at  least, 
is  more  or  less  agreeably  dyed  with  it.  That  is  doubtless  not  the 
case  for  the  ambient  air  operating  after  the  fashion  I  here  note 
— since  we  surely  fail  to  observe  that  the  property  washed  out  of 
the  new  subject  begins  to  tint  with  its  pink  or  its  azure  his  fellow- 
soakers  in  the  terrible  tank.  If  this  property  that  has  quitted 
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},jni_the  general  amenity  of  attitude  in  the  absence  of  provocation 
to  its  opposite — could  be  accounted  for  by  its  having  rubbed  off 
on  any  number  of  surrounding  persons,  the  whole  process  would  be 
easier  and  perhaps  more  comforting  to  follows.  It  will  not  have 
been  his  first  occasion  of  taking  leave  of  short-sighted  comfort 
in  the  United  States,  however,  if  the  patient  inquirer  postpones 
that  ideal  to  the  real  solicitation  of  the  question  I  here  touch  on. 

What  does  become  of  the  various  positive  properties,  on  the 
part  of  certain  of  the  installed  tribes,  the  good  manners,  say, 
among  them,  as  to  which  the  process  of  shedding  and  the  fact 
of  eclipse  come  so  promptly  into  play?  It  has  taken  long  ages 
of  history,  in  the  other  world,  to  produce  them,  and  you  ask 
yourself,  with  independent  curiosity,  if  they  may  really  be  thus 
extinguished  in  an  hour.  And  if  they  are  not  extinguished,  into 
what  pathless  tracts  of  the  native  atmosphere  do  they  virtually, 
do  they  provisionally,  and  so  all  undiscoverably,  melt?  Do  they 
burrow^  underground,  to  await  their  day  again? — or  in  what 
strange  secret  places  are  they  held  in  deposit  and  in  trust?  The 
“American”  identity  that  has  profited  by  their  sacrifice  has 
meanwhile  acquired  (in  the  happiest  cases)  all  apparent  confidence 
and  consistency ;  but  may  not  the  doubt  remain  of  whether  the 
extinction  of  qualities  ingrained  in  generations  is  to  be  taken 
for  quite  complete?  Isn’t  it  conceivable  that,  for  something  like 
a  final  efflorescence,  the  business  of  slow  comminglings  and 
makings-over  at  last  ended,  they  may  rise  again  to  the  surface, 
affirming  their  vitality  and  value  and  playing  their  part?  It 
would  be  for  them,  of  course,  in  this  event,  to  attest  that  they 
had  been  vrorth  waiting  so  long  for ;  but  the  speculation ,  at  any 
rate,  irresistibly  forced  upon  us,  is  a  sign  of  the  interest,  in  the 
American  world,  of  what  I  have  called  the  “ethnic”  outlook. 
The  cauldron,  for  the  great  stew,  has  such  circumference  and  such 
depth  that  we  can  only  deal  here  with  ultimate  syntheses,  ultimate 
combinations  and  possibilities.  Yet  I  am  well  aware  that  if  these 
vague  evocations  of  them,  in  their  nebulous  remoteness,  may 
charm  the  ingenuity  of  the  student  of  the  scene ,  there  are  matters 
of  the  foreground  that  they  have  no  call  to  supplant.  Any 
temptation  to  let  them  do  so  is  meanwhile,  no  doubt,  but  a  proof 
of  that  impulse  irresponsibly  to  escape  from  the  formidable  fore¬ 
ground  which  so  often,  in  the  American  w’orld,  lies  in  w’ait  for 
the  spirit  of  intellectual  dalliance. 

III. 

New'  York  really,  I  think,  is  all  formidable  foreground;  or,  if 
it  be  not,  there  is  more  than  enough  of  this  pressure  of  the  present 
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and  the  immediate  to  cut  out  the  close  sketcher’s  work  for  him 
These  things  are  a  thick  growth  all  round  him,  and  when  I  recall 
the  intensity  of  the  material  picture  in  the  dense  Yiddish  quarter 
for  instance,  I  wonder  at  its  not  having  forestalled,  on  my  page' 
mere  musings  and,  as  they  will  doubtless  be  called,  moonings.' 
There  abides  with  me,  ineffaceably,  the  memory  of  a  summer 
evening  spent  there  by  invitation  of  a  high  public  functionary, 
domiciled  on  the  spot— to  the  extreme  enhancement  of  the 
romantic  interest  his  visitor  found  him  foredoomed  to  inspire- 
who  was  to  prove  one  of  the  most  liberal  of  hosts  and  most 
luminous  of  guides.  I  can  scarce  help  it  if  this  brilliant  per¬ 
sonality,  on  that  occasion,  the  very  medium  itself  through  which 
the  whole  spectacle  show^ed,  so  colours  my  impressions  that  if  I 
speak,  by  intention,  of  the  facts  that  played  into  them  I  may 
really  but  reflect  the  rich  talk  and  the  general  privilege  of  the 
hour.  That  accident,  moreover,  must  take  its  place  simply  as 
the  highest  value  and  the  strongest  note  in  the  total  show— so 
much  did  it  testify  to  the  quality  of  appealing,  surrounding  life. 
The  sense  of  this  quality  wms  already  strong  in  my  drive,  with  a 
companion,  through  the  long,  warm  June  twilight,  from  a  com¬ 
paratively  conventional  neighbourhood  ;  it  was  the  sense,  after  all, 
of  a  great  swarming,  a  swarming  that  had  begun  to  thicken,  in¬ 
finitely,  as  soon  as  we  had  crossed  to  the  East  side  and  long 
before  we  had  got  to  Rutgers  Street.  There  is  no  swmrming  like 
that  of  Israel  when  once  Israel  has  got  a  start,  and  the  scene  here 
bristled,  at  every  step,  with  the  signs  and  sounds,  immitigable, 
unmistakable,  of  a  Jewry  that  had  burst  all  bounds.  That  it  has 
burst  all  bounds,  in  New  York,  almost  any  combination  of  figures 
or  of  objects  taken  at  hazard  sufficiently  proclaims ;  but  I  re¬ 
member  how  the  rising  waters,  on  this  summer  night,  rose,  to 
the  imagination,  even  above  the  housetops  and  seemed  to  sound 
their  murmur  to  the  pale  distant  stars.  It  w’as  as  if  we  had  been 
thus,  in  the  crowded,  hustled  roadway,  where  multiplication, 
multiplication  of  everything,  was  the  dominant  note,  at  the 
bottom  of  some  vast  sallow  aquarium  in  which  innumerable  fish, 
of  over-developed  proboscis,  were  to  bump  together,  for  ever, 
amid  heaped  spoils  of  the  sea. 

The  children  swarmed  above  all — here  was  multiplication  with 
a  vengeance ;  and  the  number  of  very  old  persons,  of  either  sex, 
w'as  almost  equally  remarkable  ;  the  very  old  persons  being  in  equal 
vague  occupation  of  the  doorstep,  pavement,  curbstone,  gutter, 
roadway,  and  everyone  alike  using  the  street  for  overflow.  As 
overflow,  in  the  whole  quarter,  is  the  main  fact  of  life— I  was 
to  learn  later  on  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  shy  corner  of 
Asia,  no  district  in  the  world  knowm  to  the  statistician  has  so 
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many  inhabitants  to  the  yard — the  scene  hummed  with  the  human 
presence  beyond  any  I  had  ever  faced  in  quest  even  of  refresh¬ 
ment;  producing  part  of  the  impression,  moreover,  no  doubt,  as 
a  direct  consequence  of  the  intensity  of  the  Jewish  aspect.  This, 

I  think,  makes  the  individual  Jew  more  of  a  concentrated  person, 
savingly  possessed  of  everything  that  is  in  him,  than  any  other 
human,  noted  at  random — or  is  it  simply,  rather,  that  the  unsur¬ 
passed  strength  of  the  race  permits  of  the  chopping  into  myriads 
of  fine  fragments  without  loss  of  race-quality  ?  There  are  small 
strange  animals,  known  to  natural  history,  snakes  or  worms,  I 
believe,  who,  when  cut  into  pieces,  wriggle  away  contentedly  and 
live  in  the  snippet  as  completely  as  in  the  whole.  So  the  denizens 
of  the  New  York  Ghetto,  heaped  as  thick  as  the  splinters  on  the 
table  of  a  glass-blower,  had  each,  like  the  fine  glass  particle,  his 
or  her  individual  share  of  the  whole  hard  glitter  of  Israel.  This 
diffused  intensity,  as  I  have  called  it,  causes  any  array  of  Jews  to 
resemble  (if  I  may  be  allow'ed  another  image)  some  long  nocturnal 
street  where  every  window  in  every  house  shows  a  maintained 
light.  The  advanced  age  of  so  many  of  the  figures,  the  ubiquity 
of  the  children,  carried  out  in  fact  this  analogy ;  they  were  all 
there  for  race,  and  not,  as  it  w'ere,  for  reason  :  that  excess  of 
lurid  meaning,  in  some  of  the  old  men’s  and  old  women’s  faces 
in  particular,  would  have  been  absurd,  in  the  conditions,  as  a 
really  directed  attention — it  could  only  be  the  gathered  past  of 
Israel  mechanically  pushing  through.  The  way,  at  the  same 
time,  this  chapter  of  history  did,  all  that  evening,  seem  to  push, 
was  a  matter  that  made  the  “  ethnic  ”  apparition  again  sit  like 
a  skeleton  at  the  feast.  It  was  fairly  as  if  I  could  see  the  spectre 
grin  while  the  talk  of  the  hour  gave  me,  across  the  board,  facts 
and  figures,  chapter  and  verse,  for  the  extent  of  the  Hebrew 
conquest  of  New  York.  With  a  reverence  for  intellect,  one 
should  doubtless  have  drunk  in  tribute  to  an  intellectual  people ; 
but  I  remember  being  at  no  time  more  conscious  of  that  merely 
portentous  element,  in  the  aspects  of  American  growth,  which 
reduces  to  inanity  any  marked  dismay  quite  as  much  as  any  high 
elation.  The  portent  is  one  of  too  many — you  always  come  back, 
as  I  have  hinted,  with  your  easier  gasp,  to  that  :  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  sigh  or  to  shout  when  the  relation  of  the  particular 
appearance  to  all  the  other  relations  shall  have  cleared  itself  up. 
Phantasmagoric  for  me,  accordingly,  in  a  high  degree,  are  the 
interesting  hours  I  here  glance  at  content  to  remain — setting  in 
this  respect,  I  recognise,  an  excellent  example  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  New  York  phantasmagoria.  Let  me  speak  of  the  remainder 
only  as  phantasmagoric  too,  so  that  I  may  both  the  more  kindly 
recall  it  and  the  sooner  have  done  with  it. 
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I  have  not  done,  however,  with  the  impression  of  that  lar^e 
evening  in  the  Ghetto ;  there  was  too  much  in  the  vision,  and  it 
has  left  too  much  the  sense  of  a  rare  experience.  For  what  did 
it  all  really  come  to  but  that  one  had  seen  with  one’s  eyes  the 
New  Jerusalem  on  earth?  What  less  than  that  could  it  all  have 
been,  in  its  far-spreading  light  and  its  celestial  serenity  of  multi¬ 
plication?  There  it  was,  there  it  is,  and  when  I  think  of  the 
dark,  foul,  stifling  Ghettos  of  other  remembered  cities,  I  shall 
think  by  the  same  stroke  of  the  city  of  redemption,  and  evoke  in 
particular  the  rich  Eutgers  Street  perspective — rich,  so  peculiarly, 
for  the  eye,  in  that  complexity  of  fire-escapes  with  which  each 
house-front  bristles  and  which  gives  the  whole  vista  so  modernised 
and  appointed  a  look.  Omnipresent  in  the  “  poor  ”  regions,  this 
neat  applied  machinery  has,  for  the  stranger,  a  common  side  with 
the  electric  light  and  the  telephone,  suggests  the  distance  achieved 
from  the  old  Jerusalem.  (These  frontal  iron  ladders  and  plat¬ 
forms,  by  the  way,  so  numerous  throughout  New  York,  strike 
more  New  York  notes  than  can  be  parenthetically  named— and 
among  them,  perhaps  most  sharply,  the  note  of  the  ease  with 
which,  in  the  terrible  town,  on  opportunity,  “  architecture”  goes 
by  the  board ;  but  the  appearance  to  which  they  perhaps  most 
conduce  is  that  of  the  spaciously  organised  cage  for  the  nimbler 
class  of  animals  in  some  great  zoological  garden.  This  general 
analogy  is  irresistible — it  seems  to  offer,  in  each  district,  a  little 
world  of  bars  and  perches  and  swings  for  human  squirrels  and 
monkeys.  The  very  name  of  architecture  perishes,  for  the  fire- 
escapes  look  like  abashed  afterthoughts,  staircases  and  communi¬ 
cations  forgotten  in  the  construction ;  but  the  inhabitants  lead, 
like  the  squirrels  and  monkeys,  all  the  merrier  life.)  It  was 
while  I  hung  over  the  prospect  from  the  windows  of  my  friend, 
however,  the  presiding  genius  of  the  district,  and  it  was  while,  at 
a  later  hour,  I  proceeded  in  his  company,  and  in  that  of  a  trio  of 
contributive  fellow-pilgrims,  from  one  “characteristic”  place  cf 
public  entertainment  to  another  :  it  was  during  this  rich  climax, 
I  say,  that  the  city  of  redemption  was  least  to  be  taken  for  any¬ 
thing  less  than  it  was.  The  windows,  while  we  sat  at  meat, 
looked  out  on  a  swarming  little  square,  in  w'hich  an  ant-like  popu¬ 
lation  darted  to  and  fro;  the  square  consisted  in  part  of  a  “dis¬ 
trict  ”  public  garden,  or  public  lounge  rather,  one  of  those  small 
backwaters  or  refuges,  artfully  economised  for  rest,  here  and  there, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  New  York  whirlpool,  and  which  spoke 
louder  than  anything  else  of  a  Jerusalem  disinfected.  What 
spoke  loudest,  no  doubt,  was  the  great  overtowering  school  which 
formed  a  main  boundary  and  in  the  shadow  of  which  we  all 
comparatively  crouched. 
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But  the  school  must  not  lead  me  on  just  yet — so  colossally  has 
its  presence  still  to  loom  for  us;  that  presence  which  profits  so, 
for  predominance,  in  America,  by  the  failure  of  concurrent 
and  competitive  presences,  the  failure  of  any  others  looming  at 
all  on  the  same  scale  save  that  of  Business,  those  in  particular 
of  a  visible  Church,  a  visible  State,  a  visible  Society,  a  visible 
Past;  those  of  the  many  visibilities,  in  short,  that  warmly  cumber 
the  ground  in  older  countries.  Yet  it  also  spoke  loud  that  my 
friend  was  quartered,  for  the  interest  of  the  thing  (from  his  so 
interesting  point  of  view),  in  a  “tenement-house”;  the  New 
Jerusalem  would  so  have  triumphed,  had  it  triumphed  nowhere 
else,  in  the  fact  that  this  charming  little  structure  could  be  ranged, 
on  the  wonderful  little  square,  under  that  invidious  head.  On 
my  asking  to  what  latent  vice  it  owed  its  stigma,  I  was  asked 
in  return  if  it  didn’t  sufficiently  pay  for  its  name  by  harbouring 
some  five-and-twenty  families.  But  this,  exactly,  was  the  way 
it  testified — this  circumstance  of  the  simultaneous  enjoyment  by 
five-and-twenty  families,  on  “tenement”  lines,  of  conditions  so 
little  sordid,  so  highly  “  evolved.”  I  remember  the  evolved  fire¬ 
proof  staircase,  a  thing  of  scientific  surfaces,  impenetrable  to  the 
microbe,  and  above  all  plated,  against  side  friction,  with  white 
marble  of  a  goodly  grain.  The  white  marble  was  surely  the  New 
Jerusalem  note,  and  we  followed  that  note,  up  and  down  the 
district,  the  rest  of  the  evening,  through  more  happy  changes 
than  I  may  take  time  to  count.  What  struck  me  in  the  flaring 
streets  (over  and  beyond  the  everywhere  insistent,  defiant,  un- 
humorous,  exotic  face)  was  the  blaze  of  the  shops  addressed  to 
the  New  Jerusalem  wants  and  the  splendour  with  which  these 
were  taken  for  granted  :  the  only  thing  indeed  a  little  ambiguous 
was  just  this  look  of  the  trap  too  brilliantly,  too  candidly  baited 
for  the  wary  side  of  Israel  itself.  It  is  not  jor  Israel,  in  general, 
that  Israel  so  artfully  shines — yet  its  being  moved  to  do  so,  at 
last,  in  that  luxurious  style,  might  be  precisely  the  grand  side  of 
the  city  of  redemption.  Who  can  ever  tell,  moreover,  in  any  con¬ 
ditions  and  in  presence  of  any  apparent  anomaly,  what  the  genius 
of  Israel  may,  or  may  not,  really  be  “  up  to  ”  ? 

The  grateful  way  to  take  it  all,  at  any  rate,  was  with  the  sense 
of  its  coming  back  again  to  the  inveterate  rise,  in  the  American 
air,  of  every  value,  and  especially  of  the  lower  ones,  those  most 
subject  to  multiplication  ;  such  a  wealth  of  meaning  did  this  keep 
appearing  to  pour  into  the  value  and  function  of  the  country  at 
large.  Importances  are  all  strikingly  shifted  and  reconstituted, 
in  the  United  States,  for  the  visitor  attuned,  from  far  back,  to 
“European”  importances;  but  I  think  of  no  other  moment  of 
my  total  impression  as  so  sharply  working  over  my  owm  benighted 
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vision  of  them.  The  scale,  in  this  light  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
seemed  completely  rearranged ;  or,  to  put  it  more  simply,  the 
wants,  the  gratifications,  the  aspirations  of  the  “poor,”  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  shops  (which  were  the  shops  of  the  “poor”) 
denoted  a  new  style  of  poverty ;  and  this  new  style  of  poverty! 
from  street  to  street,  stuck  out  of  the  possible  purchasers,  one’s 
jostling  fellow-pedestrians,  and  made. them,  to  every  man  and 
woman,  individual  throbs  in  the  larger  harmony.  One  can  speak 
only  of  what  one  has  seen,  and  there  were  grosser  elements  of 
the  sordid  and  the  squalid  that  I  doubtless  never  saw.  That, 
with  a  good  deal  of  observation  and  of  curiosity,  I  should  have 
failed  of  this,  the  country  over,  affected  me  as  by  itself  something 
of  an  indication.  To  miss  that  part  of  the  spectacle,  or  to  know 
it  only  by  its  having  so  unfamiliar  a  pitch,  was  an  indication 
that  made  up  for  a  great  many  others.  It  is  when  this  one  in 
particular  is  forced  home  to  you — this  immense,  vivid  general 
lift  of  poverty  and  general  appreciation  of  the  living  unit’s  paying 
property  in  himself — that  the  picture  seems  most  to  clear  and 
the  way  to  jubilation  most  to  open.  For  it  meets  you  there,  at 
every  turn,  as  the  result  most  definitely  attested.  You  are  as 
constantly  reminded,  no  doubt,  that  these  rises  in  enjoyed  value 
shrink  and  dwindle  under  the  icy  breath  of  Trusts  and  the  weight 
of  the  new  remorseless  monopolies  that  operate  as  no  madnesses 
of  ancient  personal  power  thrilling  us  on  the  historic  page  ever 
operated ;  the  living  unit’s  property  in  himself  becoming  more 
and  more  merely  such  a  property  as  may  consist  with  a  relation 
to  properties  overwhelmingly  greater  and  that  allow  the  asking  of 
no  questions  and  the  making,  for  co-existence  with  them,  of  no 
conditions.  But  that,  in  the  fortunate  phrase,  is  another  story, 
and  will  be,  altogether,  evidently,  a  new  and  different  drama.  ■  ' 
There  is  such  a  thing,  in  the  United  States,  it  is  hence  to  be 
inferred,  as  freedom  to  grow  up  to  be  blighted,  and  it  may  be  •  ^ 
the  only  freedom  in  store  for  the  smaller  fry  of  future  generations. 

If  it  is  accordingly  of  the  smaller  fry  I  speak,  and  of  how  large 
they  massed  on  that  evening  of  endless  admonitions,  this  will  be 
because  I  caught  them  thus  in  their  comparative  humility  and 
at  an  early  stage  of  their  American  grow^th.  The  life-thread  has, 

I  suppose,  to  be  of  a  certain  thickness  for  the  great  shears  of 
Fate  to  feel  for  it.  Fut  it,  at  the  worst,  that  the  Ogres  were  to 
devour  them,  they  were  but  the  more  certainly  to  fatten  into 
food  for  the  Ogres. 

Their  dream,  at  all  events,  as  I  noted  it,  was  meanwhile  sweet 
and  undisguised — nowhere  sweeter  than  in  the  half-dozen  picked 
beer-biouses  and  cafes  in  which  our  ingenuous  enquite,  that  of  my 
fellow-pilgrims  and  I,  wound  up.  These  establishments  had  each 
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been  selected  for  its  playing  off  some  facet  of  the  jewel,  and 
they  wondrously  testified,  by  their  range  and  their  individual 
colour,  to  the  spread  of  that  lustre.  It  was  a  pious  rosary  of 
which  I  should  like  to  tell  each  bead,  but  I  must  let  the  general 
sense  of  the  adventure  serve.  Our  successive  stations  were  in  no 
case  of  the  “seamy”  order,  an  inquiry  into  seaminess  having 
been  unanimously  pronounced  futile,  but  each  had  its  separate 
social  connotation,  and  it  was  for  the  number  and  variety  of 
these  connotations,  and  their  individual  plenitude  and  prosperity, 
to  set  one  thinking.  Truly  the  Yiddish  world  was  a  vast  world, 
with  its  own  deeps  and  complexities,  and  what  struck  one  above 
all  was  that  it  sat  there  at  its  cups  (and  in  no  instance  vulgarly 
the  worse  for  them)  with  a  sublimity  of  good  conscience  that 
took  away  the  breath,  a  protrusion  of  elbow  never  aggressive, 
but  absolutely  proof  against  jostling.  It  was  the  incurable  man 
of  letters  under  the  skin  of  one  of  the  party  who  gasped,  I  con¬ 
fess;  for  it  was  in  the  light  of  letters,  that  is  in  the  light  of  our 
language  as  literature  has  hitherto  known  it,  that  one  stared  at 
this  all-unconscious  impudence  of  the  agency  of  future  ravage. 
The  man  of  letters,  in  the  United  States,  has  his  own  difficulties 
to  face  and  his  own  current  to  stem — for  dealing  with  which  his 
liveliest  inspiration  may  be,  I  think,  that  they  are  still  very  much 
his  own,  even  in  an  Americanised  world,  and  that  more  than  else¬ 
where  they  press  him  to  intimate  communion  with  his  honour. 
For  that  honour,  the  honour  that  sits  astride  of  the  consecrated 
English  tradition,  to  his  mind,  quite  as  old  knighthood  astride  of 
its  caparisoned  charger,  the  dragon  most  rousing,  over  the  land, 
the  proper  spirit  of  St.  George,  is  just  this  immensity  of 
the  alien  presence  climbing  higher  and  higher,  climbing  itself 
into  the  very  light  of  publicity. 

I  scarce  know  why,  but  I  saw  it  that  evening  as  in  some  dim 
dawn  of  that  promise  to  its  own  consciousness,  and  perhaps  this 
was  precisely  what  made  it  a  little  exasperating.  Under  the  im¬ 
pression  of  the  mere  mob  the  question  doesn’t  come  up,  but  in 
these  haunts  of  comparative  civility  we  saw  the  mob  sifted  and 
strained,  and  the  exasperation  was  the  sharper,  no  doubt,  because 
what  the  process  had  left  most  visible  was  just  the  various  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  waiting  spring  of  intelligence.  Such  elements 
constituted  the  germ  of  a  “  public,”  and  it  was  irnpossible 
(possessed  of  a  sensibility  worth  speaking  of)  to  be  exposed  to  them 
without  feeling  how  new  a  thing  under  the  sun  the  resulting 
public  would  be.  That  was  where  one’s  “lettered”  anguish 
came  in — in  the  turn  of  one’s  eye  from  face  to  face  for  some 
betrayal  of  a  prehensile  hook  for  the  linguistic  tradition  as  one  had 
known  it.  Each  warm  lighted  and  supplied  circle,  each  group 
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of  served  tables  and  smoked  pipes  and  fostered  decencies  and  un- 
precedented  accents,  beneath  the  extravagant  lamps,  took  on  thus 
for  the  brooding  critic,  a  likeness  to  that  terrible  modernised  and 
civilised  room  in  the  Tower  of  London ,  haunted  by  the  shade  oi 
Guy  Fawkes,  which  had  more  than  once  formed  part  of  th.' 
scene  of  the  critic’s  taking  tea  there.  In  this  chamber  of  the 
present  urbanities  the  wretched  man  had  been  stretched  on  the 
rack,  and  the  critic’s  ear  (how  else  should  it  have  been  a  critic’s?) 
could  still  always  catch,  in  pauses  of  talk,  the  faint  groan  of  his 
ghost.  Just  so  the  East-side  cafes — and  increasingly  as  their 
place  in  the  scale  was  higher — showed,  to  my  inner  sense,  be¬ 
neath  their  bedizenment,  as  torture-rooms  of  the  living  idiom ;  the 
piteous  gasp  of  which  at  the  portent  of  lacerations  to  come  could 
reach  me  in  any  drop  of  the  surrounding  Accent  of  the  Future. 
The  accent  of  the  very  ultimate  future,  in  the  States,  may  he 
destined  to  become  the  most  beautiful  on  the  globe  and  the  very 
music  of  humanity  (here  the  “ethnic”  synthesis  shrouds  itself 
thicker  than  ever) ;  but  whatever  we  shall  know  it  for,  certainly, 
we  shall  not  know  it  for  English — in  any  sense  for  which  there 
is  an  existing  literary  measure. 


IV. 


The  huge  jagged  city,  it  must  be  nevertheless  said,  has  always 
at  the  worst ,  for  propitiation ,  the  resource  of  its  easy  reference  to 
its  almost  incomparable  river.  New  York  may  indeed  be  jagged, 
in  her  long  leanness,  where  she  lies  looking  at  the  sky  in  the 
manner  of  some  colossal  hair-comb  turned  upward  and  so  deprived 
of  half  its  teeth  that  the  others,  at  their  uneven  intervals,  count 
doubly  as  sharp  spikes;  but,  unmistakably,  you  can  bear  with 
some  of  her  aspects  and  her  airs  better  when  you  have  really 
taken  in  that  reference — which  I  speak  of  as  easy  because  she  has 
in  this  latter  time  begun  to  make  it  with  an  appearance  of  some 
intention.  She  has  come  at  last,  far  up  on  the  West  side,  iato 
possession  of  her  birthright,  into  the  roused  consciousness  that 
some  possibility  of  a  river-front  may  still  remain  to  her ;  though, 
obviously,  a  justified  pride  in  this  property  has  yet  to  await  the 
birth  of  a  more  responsible  sense  of  style  in  her  dealings  with  it, 
the  dawn  of  some  adequate  plan  or  controlling  idea.  Splendid  the 
elements  of  position,  on  the  part  of  the  new  Kiverside  Drive  (over 
the  small  suburbanising  name  of  which,  as  at  the  effect  of  a 
second-rate  shop-worn  article,  we  sigh  as  we  pass) ;  yet  not  less 
irresistible  the  pang  of  our  seeing  it  settle  itself  on  meagre, 
bourgeois,  happy-go-lucky  lines.  The  pity  of  this  is  sharp  in 
proportion  as  the  ‘  ‘  chance  ’  ’  has  been  magnificent ,  and  the  sore¬ 
ness  of  perception  of  what  merely  might  have  been  is  as  constant 
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;  as  the  flippancy  of  the  little  vulgar  ‘  ‘  private  houses  ’  ’  or  the  big 
:  vulgar  “apartment  hotels”  that  are  having  their  own  way,  so 
=  unchallenged,  with  the  whole  question  of  composition  and  picture. 

>  The  fatal  “tall  ”  pecuniary  enterprise  rises  where  it  will,  in  the 
candid  glee  of  new  worlds  to  conquer ;  the  intervals  between  take 
whatever  foolish  little  form  they  like ;  the  sky-line,  eternal  victim 
I  of  the  artless  jumble,  submits  again  to  the  type  of  the  broken 
hair-comb  turned  up ;  the  streets  that  abut  from  the  East  con¬ 
descend  at  their  corners  to  any  crudity  or  poverty  that  may  suit 
I  their  convenience.  And  all  this  in  presence  of  an  occasion  for 
j  noble  congruity  such  as  one  scarce  knows  where  to  seek  in  the 
I  case  of  another  great  city. 

I  A  sense  of  the  waste  of  criticism,  however,  a  sense  that  is 
I  almost  in  itself  consoling,  descends  upon  the  fond  critic  after  his 
I  vision  has  fixed  the  scene  awhile  in  this  light  of  its  lost  acces- 
I  sibility  to  some  informed  and  benevolent  despot,  some  power 
j  working  in  one  great  way  and  so  that  the  interest  of  beauty 
I  should  have  been  better  saved.  Is  not  criticism  wasted,  in  other 
;  words,  just  by  the  reason  of  the  constant  remembrance,  on  New 
i  York  soil,  that  one  is  almost  impudently  cheated  by  any  part  of 
J  the  show  that  pretends  to  prolong  its  actuality  or  to  rest  on  its 
j-  present  basis?  Since  every  part,  however  blazingly  new,  fails 
■:  to  affect  us  as  doing  more  than  hold  the  ground  for  something 

1^'  else,  some  conceit  of  the  bigger  dividend,  that  is  still  to  come, 
so  we  may  bind  up  the  msthetic  wound,  I  think,  quite  as 
promptly  as  we  feel  it  open.  The  particular  ugliness,  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  uglinesses,  is  no  more  final  than  the  particular  felicity 
(since  there  are  several  even  of  these  up  and  down  the  town  to 
be  noted) ,  and  whatever  crudely-extemporised  look  the  Kiverside 
heights  may  wear  to-day,  the  spectator  of  fifty  years  hence  will 
find  his  sorrow,  if  not  his  joy,  in  a  different  extemporisation.  The 
whole  thing  is  the  vividest  of  lectures  on  the  subject  of  individual¬ 
ism,  and  on  the  strange  truth,  no  doubt,  that  this  principle  may 
in  the  field  of  art — at  least  if  the  art  be  architecture — often  con¬ 
jure  away  just  that  mystery  of  distinction  which  it  sometimes  so 
markedly  promotes  in  the  field  of  life.  It  is  also  quite  as  sugges¬ 
tive  perhaps  as  to  the  ever-interesting  question ,  for  the  artist ,  of 
the  entirely  relative  nature  and  value  of  “treatment.”  A 
’manner  so  right  in  one  relation  may  be  so  wrong  in  another,  and 
®  ’ a  house-front  so  “amusing”  for  its  personal  note,  or  its  per- 
ss  I'versity,  in  a  short  perspective,  may  amid  larger  elements  merely 
■e.  idishonour  the  harmony.  And  yet  why  should  the  charm  ever 
ill  out  of  the  “  personal,”  which  is  so  often  the  very  condition 
re- 1  if  the  exquisite?  Why  should  conformity  and  subordination,  that 
mt  r  icceptance  of  control  and  assent  to  collectivism  in  the  name  of 
t  3  u  2 


which  our  age  has  seen  such  dreary  things  done,  become  on  a 
given  occasion  the  one  not  vulgar  way  of  meeting  a  problem? 

Inquiries  these,  evidently,  that  are  answerable  only  in  presence 
of  the  particular  cases  provoking  them ;  when  indeed  they  may 
hold  us  as  under  a  spell.  Endless  for  instance  the  aesthetic  noble¬ 
ness  of  such  a  question  as  that  of  the  authority  with  which  the 
spreading  Hudson,  at  the  opening  of  its  gates,  wmld  have  imposed 
on  the  constructive  powers,  if  listened  to,  some  proportionate  order 
— would,  in  other  words,  have  admirably  given  us  collectivism  at 
its  highest.  One  has  only  to  stand  there  and  see— of  such  value 
are  lessons  in  “  authority.”  But  the  great  vista  of  the  stream 
alone  speaks  of  it — save  in  so  far  at  least  as  the  voice  is  shared, 
and  to  so  different,  to  so  dreadful  a  tune,  by  the  grossly-defacing 
railway  that  clings  to  the  bank.  The  authority  of  railways,  in 
the  United  States,  sits  enthroned  as  none  other,  and  has  always, 
of  course,  in  any  vision  of  aspects,  to  be  taken  into  account.  Here, 
at  any  rate,  it  is  the  rule  that  has  prevailed ;  the  other,  the  high 
interest  of  the  possible  picture ,  is  one  that  lapses ;  so  that  the 
cliffs  overhang  the  water,  and  at  various  points  descend  to  it  in 
green  slopes  and  hollows  (where  the  landscape-gardener  does  what 
he  can),  only  to  find  a  wealth  of  visible  baseness  installed  there 
before  them.  That  so  familiar  circumstance,  in  America,  of  the 
completion  of  the  good  thing  ironically  and,  as  would  often  seem 
for  the  time,  insuperably  baffled,  meets  here  one  of  its  liveliest 
illustrations.  It  at  all  events  helps  to  give  meanwfflile  the  mingled 
pitch  of  the  whole  concert  that  Columbia  College  (to  sound  the 
old  and  easier  name)  should  have  ‘‘  moved  up  ” — moved  up  twice, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken — to  adorn  with  an  ampler  presence  this 
very  neighbourhood.  It  has  taken  New  York  to  invent,  for  the 
thickening  of  classic  shades,  the  ‘‘  moving  ”  University  ;  and  does 
not  that  quite  mark  the  tune  of  the  dance,  of  the  local  unwiritten 
law  that  forbids  almost  any  planted  object  to  gather  in  a  history 
where  it  stands,  forbids  in  fact  any  accumulation  that  may  not 
be  recorded  in  the  mere  bank-book  ?  This  last  became  long  ago 
the  historic  page. 

It  is,  however,  just  because  the  beauty  of  the  Hudson  seems  to 
speak  of  other  matters,  and  because  the  sordid  city  has  the  honour, 
after  all,  of  sitting  there  at  the  Beautiful  Gate,  that  I  alluded 
above  to  her  profiting  in  a  manner,  even  from  the  point  of  view 
of  “taste,”  by  this  close  and  fortunate  connection.  The  place 
puts  on  thus ,  not  a  little ,  the  likeness  of  a  large  loose  family  which 
has  had  queer  adventures  and  fallen  into  vulgar  ways,  but  for 
which  a  glorious  cousinship  never  quite  repudiated  by  the  in¬ 
different  princely  cousin — bon  prince  in  this  as  in  other  matters 
— may  still  be  pleaded.  At  the  rate  New  Y"ork  is  growing,  in  finC’ 
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she  will  more  and  more  “  command,”  in  familiar  intercourse,  the 
great  perspective  of  the  Kiver;  so  that  here,  a  certain  point 
reached,  her  whole  case  must  change  and  her  general  opportunity, 
swallowing  up  the  mainland,  become  a  new  question  altogether. 
Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  in  the  light  of  this  opportunity  even 
the  most  restless  analyst  can  but  take  the  hopeful  view  of  her. 

I  fear  I  am  finding  too  many  personal  comparisons  for  her — than 
which  indeed  there  can  be  no  greater  sign  of  a  confessed  pre¬ 
occupation  ;  but  she  figures,  once  again,  as  an  heir  whose  expecta¬ 
tions  are  so  vast  and  so  certain  that  no  temporary  sowing  of  wild 
oats  need  be  felt  to  endanger  them.  As  soon  as  the  place  begins 
to  spread  at  ease,  real  responsibility,  of  all  sorts,  will  begin,  and 
the  good-natured  feeling  must  surely  be  that  the  civic  conscience 
in  her,  at  such  a  stage,  will  fall  into  step.  Of  the  spreading  woods 
and  waters  amid  which  the  future  in  question  appears  still  half 
to  lurk,  that  mainland  region  of  the  Bronx,  vast  above  all  in  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  Park,  out  of  which  it  already  appears  half  to  emerge, 
I  unluckily  failed  of  occasion  to  take  the  adequate  measure.  But 
my  confused  impression  w’as  of  a  kind  of  waiting  abundance,  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  ”  nature,”  for  the  reformed  rake,  that 
is  the  sobered  heir,  to  play  with.  It  is  the  fashion,  in  the  East,  to 
speak  of  New  York  as  poor  of  environment,  unpossessed  of  the 
agreeable,  accessible  countryside  that  crowns  the  convenience  not 
only  of  London  and  of  Paris,  but  even,  w'ith  more  humiliating 
promptitude,  that  of  Boston,  of  Philadelphia,  of  Baltimore.  In 
spite,  however,  of  the  memory,  from  far  back,  of  a  hundred 
marginal  Mahattanese  miseries,  an  immediate  belt  of  the  most 
sordid  character,  I  cannot  but  think  of  this  invidious  legend  as 
attempting  to  prove  too  much. 

The  countryside  is  there,  on  the  most  liberal  of  scales — it  is  the 
townside,  only,  that,  having  the  great  waters,  and  the  greater 
distances  generally,  to  deal  with,  has  worn  so  rude  and  demoralised 
a  face  as  to  frighten  the  country  away.  And  if  the  townside  is 
now  making  after  the  countryside  fast,  as  I  say,  and  with  a  little 
less  of  the  mere  roughness  of  the  satyr  pursuing  the  nymph,  what 
finer  warrant  could  be  desired  than  such  felicities  of  position  as 
those  enjoyed,  on  the  Riverside  heights,  by  the  monument  erected 
to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Civil  War  and,  even  in  a  greater 
degree,  by  the  tomb  of  General  Grant?  These  are  verily  monu¬ 
mental  sites  of  the  first  order,  and  I  confess  that,  though  intro¬ 
duced  to  them  on  a  bleak  winter  morning,  with  no  ingratiation 
in  any  element,  I  felt  the  critical  question,  as  to  the  structures 
themselves,  as  to  taste  or  intention,  as  to  the  amount  of  involved 
or  achieved  consecration  or  profanation ,  carried  off  in  the  general 
greatness  of  the  effect.  I  shall  in  fact  always  remember  that 
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icy  hour,  with  the  temple-crowned  headlands,  the  wide  Hudson 
vista  white  with  the  cold ,  all  nature  armour-plated  and  grim  as  an 
extraordinarily  strong  and  simple  composition  ;  made  stern  and 
kept  simple  as  for  some  visit  of  the  God  of  Battles  to  His  chosen 
He  might  have  been  riding  there,  on  the  north  wind,  to  look  down 
at  them,  and  one  caught,  for  the  moment,  the  true  hard  light  in 
which  military  greatness  should  be  seen.  It  shone  over  the  miles 
of  ice  with  its  lustre  of  steel,  and  if  what,  thus  attested,  it  makes 
one  think  of  was  its  incomparable,  indestructible  “prestige,” 
so  that  association  affected  me  both  then  and  on  a  later  occasion 
as  with  a  strange  indefinable  consequence — an  influence  in  which 
the  msthetic  consideration,  the  artistic  value  of  either  memorial, 
melted  away  and  became  irrelevant.  For  here,  if  ever,  was  a 
great  democratic  demonstration  caught  in  the  fact,  the  nakedest 
possible  effort  to  strike  the  note  of  the  august.  The  tomb  of 
the  single  hero,  in  particular,  presents  itself  in  a  manner  so 
opposed  to  our  common  ideas  of  the  impressive ,  to  any  past  vision 
of  sepulchral  state,  that  we  can  only  wonder  if  a  new  kind  and 
degree  of  solemnity  may  not  have  been  arrived  at  in  this  com¬ 
plete  rupture  with  old  consecrating  forms. 

The  tabernacle  of  Grant’s  ashes  stands  there  by  the  pleasure- 
drive,  unguarded  and  unenclosed,  the  feature  of  the  prospect  and 
the  property  of  the  people ,  as  open  as  an  hotel  or  a  railw’ay-station 
to  any  coming  and  going,  and  as  dedicated  to  the  public  use  as 
builded  things  in  America  (when  not  mere  closed  churches)  only 
can  be.  Unmistakable  its  air  of  having  had,  all  consciously, 
from  the  first,  to  raise  its  head  and  play  its  part  without  pomp 
and  circumstance  to  ‘  ‘  back  ”  it ,  without  mystery  or  ceremony 
to  protect  it,  without  Church  or  State  to  intervene  on  its  behalf, 
with  only  its  immediacy,  its  familiarity  of  interest  to  circle  it 
about,  and  only  its  proud  outlook  to  preserve,  so  far  as  possible,  its 
character.  The  tomb  of  Napoleon  at  the  Invalides  is  a  great 
national  property ,  and  the  play  of  democratic  manners  sufficiently 
surrounds  it ;  but  as  compared  to  the  small  pavilion  on  the  Eiver- 
side  bluff  it  is  a  holy  of  holies,  a  great  temple  jealously  guarded 
and  formally  approached.  And  yet  one  doesn’t  conclude,  strange 
to  say,  that  the  Riverside  pavilion  fails  of  its  expression  a  whit 
more  than  the  Paris  dome ;  one  perhaps  even  feels  it  triumph  by 
its  use  qf  its  want  of  reserve  as  a  very  last  word.  The  admonition 
of  all  of  which  possibly  is — I  confess  I  but  grope  for  it— that 
when  there  has  been  in  such  cases  a  certain  other  happy  com¬ 
bination,  an  original  sincerity  of  intention,  an  original  propriety 
of  site,  and  above  all  an  original  high  value  of  name  and  fame, 
something  in  this  line  really  supreme ,  publicity ,  familiarity ,  imme¬ 
diacy,  as  I  have  called  them,  carried  far  enough,  may  stalk  in 
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and  out  of  the  shrine  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets  and  their 
hats  on  their  heads,  and  yet  not  dispel  the  Presence.  The 
question  at  any  rate  puts  itself — as  new  questions,  in  America, 
are  always  putting  themselves  :  Do  certain  impressions  there 
represent  the  absolute  extinction  of  old  sensibilities,  or  do  they 
represent  only  new  forms  of  them  ?  The  inquiry  would  be  doubt¬ 
less  easier  to  answer  if  so  many  of  these  feelings  were  not  mainly 
known  to  us  just  by  their  attendant  forms.  At  this  rate,  or  on 
such  a  showing,  in  the  United  States,  attendant  forms  being,  in 
every  quarter,  remarkably  scarce,  it  would  indeed  seem  that  the 
sentiments  implied  are  extinct ;  for  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  in¬ 
genuity,  I  fear,  to  try  to  read  mere  freshness  of  form  into  some 
of  the  more  rank  failures  of  observance.  There  are  failures  of 
observance  that  stand,  at  the  best,  for  failures  of  sense — whereby, 
however,  the  question  grows  too  great.  One  must  leave  the  tomb 
of  Grant  to  its  conditions  and  its  future  with  the  simple  note  for 
it  that  if  it  be  not  in  fact  one  of  the  most  effective  of  commemora¬ 
tions  it  is  one  of  the  most  missed.  On  the  whole  I  distinctly 
“liked  ”  it. 

V. 

It  is  still  vivid  to  me  that ,  returning  in  the  springtime  from  a 
few  weeks  in  the  far  West,  I  re-entered  New  York  State  with  the 
absurdest  sense  of  meeting  again  a  ripe  old  civilisation  and 
travelling  through  a  country  that  showed  the  mark  of  established 
manners.  It  will  seem,  I  fear,  one’s  perpetual  refrain,  but  the 
moral  was  yet  once  more  that  values  of  a  certain  order  are,  in 
such  conditions,  all  relative,  and  that,  as  some  wants  of  the  spirit 
must  somehow  be  met,  one  knocks  together  any  substitute  that 
will  fairly  stay  the  appetite.  We  had  passed  great  smoky  Buffalo 
in  the  raw  vernal  dawn — with  a  vision ,  for  me ,  of  curiosity ,  char¬ 
acter,  charm,  whatever  it  might  be,  too  needfully  sacrificed, 
opportunity  perhaps  for  ever  missed,  yet  at  the  same  time  a 
vision  in  which  the  lost  object  failed  to  mock  at  me  with  the  last 
concentration  of  shape;  and  history,  as  we  moved  Eastward, 
appeared  to  meet  us,  in  the  look  of  the  land,  in  its  more  over¬ 
wrought  surface  and  thicker  detail,  quite  as  if  she  had  ever  con¬ 
sciously  declined  to  cross  the  border  and  w'ere  aware,  precisely, 
of  the  queer  feast  we  should  find  in  her.  The  recognition,  I  pro¬ 
fess,  was  a  preposterous  ecstasy  :  one  couldn’t  have  felt  more  if 
one  had  passed  into  the  presence  of  some  seated,  placid,  rich¬ 
voiced  gentlewoman ,  after  leaving  that  of  an  honest  but  boisterous 
hoyden.  It  was  doubtless  a  matter  only  of  degrees  and  shades, 
but  never  was  such  a  pointing  of  the  lesson  that  a  sign  of  any 
sort  may  count  double  if  it  be  but  artfully  placed.  I  spent  that 
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day,  literally,  in  the  company  of  the  rich-voiced  gentlewoman  ' 
making  my  profit  of  it  even  in  spite  of  a  second  privation  the 
doom  I  was  under  of  having  only,  all  wistfully,  all  ruefully  to 
avert  my  lips  from  the  quaint  silver  bowl,  as  I  here  quite  definitely 
figured  it,  in  which  she  offered  me  the  entertainment  of  antique 
Albany.  At  antique  Albany,  to  a  certainty,  the  mature  matron 
involved  in  my  metaphor  would  have  put  on  a  particular  grace 
and  as  our  train  crossed  the  river  for  further  progress  I  almost 
seemed  to  see  her  stand  at  some  gable-window^  of  Dutch  associa¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  tw’o  or  three  impressed  there  on  my  infantile 
imagination,  to  ask  me  w'hy  then  I  had  come  so  far  at  all. 

I  could  have  replied  but  in  troubled  tones,  and  I  looked  at  the 
rest  of  the  scene  for  some  time,  no  doubt,  as  through  the  glaze  of 
all-but  filial  tears.  Thus  it  wras,  possibly,  that  I  saw  the  River 
shine,  from  that  moment  on,  as  a  great  romantic  stream,  such  as 
could  throw  not  a  little  of  its  glamour,  for  the  mood  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  hour,  over  the  city  at  its  mouth.  I  had  not  even  known, 
in  my  untravelled  state,  that  we  were  to  “  strike  ”  it  on  our  way 
from  Chicago,  so  that  it  represented,  all  that  afternoon,  so  much 
beauty  thrown  in,  so  much  benefit  beyond  the  bargain— the  so 
hard  bargain,  for  the  traveller,  of  the  American  railway  journey 
at  its  best.  That  ordeal  was  in  any  case  at  its  best  here,  and  the 
perpetually  interesting  river  kept  its  course,  by  my  right  elbow, 
with  such  splendid  consistency  that,  as  I  recall  the  impression, 

I  repent  a  little  of  having  just  now  reflected  with  acrimony  on 
the  cost  of  the  obtruded  fact  of  the  railroad  to  the  Riverside  view. 
One  must  of  course  choose  between  dispensing  with  the  ugly 
presence  and  enjoying  the  scenery  by  the  aid  of  the  same— which 
but  means,  really,  that  to  use  the  train  at  all  had  been  to  put  one’s 
self,  for  any  proper  justice  to  the  scenery,  in  a  false  position. 
That,  however,  takes  us  too  far  back,  and  one  can  only  save  one's 
dignity  by  laying  all  such  blames  on  our  detestable  age.  A  decent 
respect  for  the  Hudson  would  confine  us  to  the  use  of  the  boat- 
all  the  more  that  American  river-steamers  have  had,  from  the 
earliest  time,  for  the  true  r affine,  their  peculiar  note  of  romance. 
A  possible  commerce,  on  the  other  hand,  with  one’s  time— which 
is  always  also  the  time  of  so  many  other  busy  people — has  long 
since  made  mincemeat  of  the  rights  of  contemplation ;  rights  as 
reduced,  in  the  United  States,  to-day,  and  by  quite  the  same 
argument,  as  those  of  the  noble  savage  whom  we  have  banished 
to  his  narrowdng  reservation.  Letting  that  pass,  at  all  events,  I 
still  remember  that  I  w’as  able  to  put,  from  the  car-window,  as 
many  questions  to  the  scene  as  it  could  have  answered  in  the  time 
even  had  its  face  been  clearer  to  read. 

Its  face  was  veiled,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  mist  of  premature 
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I  spring  heat,  an  atmosphere  draping  it  indeed  in  luminous 
mystery,  hanging  it  about  with  sun-shot  silver  and  minimising 
any  happy  detail,  any  element  of  the  definite,  from  which  the 
romantic  effect  might  here  and  there  have  gained  an  accent. 
There  was  not  an  accent  in  the  picture  from  the  beginning  of 
the  run  to  Albany  to  the  end — for  which  thank  goodness  !  one  is 
tempted  to  say  on  remembering  how  often,  over  the  land  in 
general,  the  accents  are  wTong.  Yet  if  the  romantic  effect  as 
we  know  it  elsewhere  mostly  depends  on  them,  why  should  that 
glamour  have  so  shimmered  before  me  in  their  absence? — how 
should  the  picture  have  managed  to  be  a  constant  combination  of 
felicities?  Was  it  just  because  the  felicities  were  all  vaguenesses, 
and  the  “beauties,”  even  the  most  celebrated,  all  blurs? — w^as  it 
perchance  on  that  very  account  that  I  could  meet  my  wonder,  so 
promptly,  with  the  inference  that  what  I  had  in  my  eyes  on  so 
magnificent  a  scale  was  simply,  was  famously,  “  style  ”?  I  was 
landed  by  that  conclusion  in  the  odd  further  proposition  that 
style  could  then  exist  without  accents — a  quandary  soon  after  to 
be  quenched,  how’ever,  in  the  mere  blinding  radiance  of  a  visit 
to  West  Point.  I  w^as  to  make  that  memorable  pilgrimage  a 
fortnight  later — and  I  was  to  find  my  question,  when  it  in  fact 
took  place,  shivered  by  it  to  mere  silver  atoms.  The  very  powers 
of  the  air  seemed  to  have  taken  the  case  in  hand  and  positively  to 
have  been  interested  in  making  it  transcend  all  argument.  Our 
Sunday  of  mid-May,  wet  and  windy,  let  loose,  over  the  vast  stage, 
the  whole  procession  of  storm-effects ;  the  raw  green  of  wooded 
heights  and  hollows  w^as  only  everywhere  rain-brightened,  the 
weather  playing  over  it  all  day  as  with  some  great  grey  water¬ 
colour  brush.  The  essential  character  of  West  Point  and  its 
native  nobleness  of  position  can  have  been  but  intensified,  I  think, 
by  this  artful  process ;  yet  w’hat  was  mainly  unmistakable  was 
the  fact  again  of  the  suppression  of  detail  as  in  the  positive  interest 
of  the  grand  style.  One  had  therefore  only  to  take  detail  as 
another  name  for  accent,  the  accent  that  might  prove  compromis¬ 
ing,  in  order  to  see  it  made  good  that  style  could  do  without  them, 
and  that  the  grand  style  in  fact  almost  always  must.  How  on 

I  this  occasion  the  trick  was  played  is  more  than  I  shall  attempt  to 
say;  it  is  enough  to  have  been  conscious  of  our  being,  from  hour 
to  hour,  literally  bathed  in  that  high  element,  with  the  very  face 
of  nature  w^ashed,  so  to  speak,  the  more  clearly  to  express  and 
utter  it. 

Such  accordingly  is  the  strong  silver  light,  all  simplifying  and 
ennobling,  in  which  I  see  West  Point ;  see  it  as  a  cluster  of  high 
promontories,  of  the  last  classic  elegance,  overhanging  vast  re- 
I  ceding  reaches  of  river,  mountain-guarded  and  dim,  which  took 
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their  place  in  the  geography  of  the  ideal,  in  the  long  perspective 
of  the  poetry  of  association ,  rather  than  in  those  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  It  was  as  if  the  genius  of  the  scene  had  said  :  “  No 
you  shan't  have  accent,  because  accent  is,  at  the  best,  local  and 
special,  and  might  here  by  some  perversity — how  do  I  know, 
after  all? — interfere.  I  want  you  to  have  something  unforgettable 
and  therefore  you  shall  have  type — yes,  absolutely  have  type,  and 
even  tone,  without  accent;  an  impossibility,  you  may  hitherto 
have  supposed,  but  which  you  have  only  to  look  about  you  now 
really  to  see  expressed.  And  type  and  tone  of  the  very  finest  and 
rarest ;  type  and  tone  good  enough  for  Claude  or  Turner,  if  they 
could  have  walked  by  these  rivers  instead  of  by  their  thin  rivers 
of  France  and  Italy ;  type  and  tone,  in  short,  that  gather  in  shy 
detail  under  wings  as  wide  as  those  with  which  a  motherly  hen 
covers  her  endangered  brood.  So  there  you  are — deprived  of  all 
‘accent’  as  a  peg  for  criticism,  and  reduced  thereby,  you  see, 
to  asking  me  no  more  questions.”  I  was  able  so  to  take  home, 

I  may  add,  this  formula  of  the  matter,  that  even  the  interesting 
facts  of  the  School  of  the  Soldier  which  have  carried  the  name  of 
the  place  about  the  world  almost  put  on  the  shyness,  the  air  of 
conscious  evasion  and  escape,  noted  in  the  above  allocution- 
scarce  struck  me  as  occupying  the  foreground  of  the  picture.  It 
was  part  of  the  play  again,  no  doubt,  of  the  grey  water-colour 
brush  ;  there  was  to  be  no  consent  of  the  elements,  that  day,  to 
anything  but  a  generalised  elegance — in  which  effect,  certainly, 
the  clustered,  the  scattered  Academy  played,  on  its  high  green 
stage,  its  part.  But,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  it  massed,  to 
my  vision ,  more  mildly  than  I  had  somehow  expected  ;  and  I  take 
that  for  a  feature,  precisely,  of  the  pure  poetry  of  the  impression. 
It  lurked  there  with  grace,  it  insisted  without  swagger — and  I 
could  have  hailed  it  just  for  this  reason  indeed  as  a  presence  of 
the  last  distinction.  It  is  doubtless  too  much  to  say,  in  fine, 
that  the  Institution,  at  West  Point,  ”  suffers  ”  comparatively,  for 
vulgar  individual  emphasis,  from  the  overwhelming  liberality  of 
its  setting — and  I  perhaps  chanced  to  see  it  in  the  very  conditions 
that  most  invest  it  with  poetry.  The  fact  remains  that,  both  as 
to  essence  and  as  to  quantity,  its  prose  seemed  washed  away,  and 
I  shall  recall  it  in  the  future  much  less  as  the  sternest,  the  world 
over,  of  all  the  seats  of  Discipline,  than  as  some  great  Corot- 
composition  of  young,  vague,  wandering  figures  in  splendidly- 
classic  shades. 


I  make  that  point,  for  what  it  is  worth,  only  to  remind  my¬ 
self  of  another  occasion  on  which  the  romantic  note  sounded  for 
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me  with  the  last  intensity ,  and  yet  on  which  the  picture  swarmed 
with  accents — as,  absent  or  present,  I  must  again  call  them — 
that  contributed  alike  to  its  interest  and  to  its  dignity.  The 
proof  was  complete,  on  this  second  Sunday,  with  the  glow  of  early 
summer  already  in  possession,  that  affirmed  detail  was  not  always 
affirmed  infelicity — since  the  scene  here  bristled  with  detail  (and 
detail  of  the  importance  that  frankly  constitutes  accent)  only  to 
the  enhancement  of  its  charm.  It  was  a  matter  once  more  of 
hanging  over  the  Hudson  on  the  side  opposite  West  Point,  but 
further  down;  the  situation  was  founded,  as  at  West  Point,  on 
the  presence  of  the  great  feature  and  on  the  consequent  general  lift 
of  foreground  and  distance  alike,  and  yet  infinitely  sweet  was  it  to 
gather  that  style,  in  such  conditions  and  for  the  success  of 
such  effects,  had  not  really  to  depend  on  mere  kind  vaguenesses, 
on  any  anxious  deprecation  of  distinctness.  There  was  no  vague¬ 
ness  now ;  a  wealth  of  distinctness,  in  the  splendid  light,  met  the 
eyes— but  wdth  the  very  result  of  showing  them  how  happily  it 
conld  play.  What  it  came  back  to  was  that  the  accents,  in  the 
delightful  old  pillared  and  porticoed  house  that  crowned  the  cliff 
and  commanded  the  stream ,  were  as  right  as  they  were  numerous  ; 
so  that  there  immediately  follow'ed  again  on  this  observation  a 
lively  recognition  of  the  ground  of  the  rightness.  To  wonder  what 
this  was  could  be  but  to  see,  straightway,  that,  though  many 
reasons  had  worked  together  for  them,  mere  time  had  done  more 
than  all ;  that  beneficence  of  time  enjoying  in  general,  in  the 
United  States,  so  little  even  of  the  chance  that  so  admirably  justi¬ 
fies  itself,  for  the  most  part,  when  interference  happens  to  have 
spared  it.  Cases  of  this  rare  mercy  yet  exist,  as  I  had  had  occasion 
to  note,  and  their  consequent  appeal  to  the  touched  sense  w’ithin 
us  comes,  as  I  have  also  hinted,  with  a  force  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion,  comes  with  a  kind  of  accepted  insolence  of  authority.  The 
things  that  have  lasted,  in  short,  whatever  they  may  be,  “suc¬ 
ceed”  as  no  newness,  try  as  it  will,  succeeds,  inasmuch  as  their 
success  is  a  produced  interest. 

There  we  catch  the  golden  truth  w  hich  so  much  of  the  American 
world  strikes  us  as  positively  organised  to  gainsay,  the  truth 
that  production  takes  time,  and  that  the  production  of  interest,  in 
particular,  takes  most  time.  Desperate  again  and  again  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  offered,  the  obtruded  substitute,  and  pathetic  in 
many  an  instance  its  confessed  failure ;  this  remark  being  mean¬ 
while  relevant  to  the  fact  that  my  charming  old  historic  house 
of  the  golden  Sunday  put  me  off,  among  its  great  trees,  its  goodly 
gardens,  its  acquired  signs  and  gathered  memories,  with  no  sub¬ 
stitute  whatever,  even  the  most  specious,  but  just  paid  cash  down, 
so  to  speak,  ripe  ringing  gold,  over  the  counter,  for  all  the  atten- 
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tion  it  invited.  It  had  character,  as  one  might  say,  and  character  ■ 
is  scarce  less  precious  on  the  part  of  the  homes  of  men  in  a  raw 
medium  than  on  the  part  of  responsible  persons  at  a  difficult  crisis  I 
This  virtue  was  there  within  and  without  and  on  every  face-  - 
but  perhaps  nowhere  so  present,  I  thought,  as  in  the  ideal  refuge  P 
for  summer  days  formed  by  the  wide  north  porch,  if  porch  that  ^ 
disposition  may  be  called — happiest  disposition  of  the  old  American  I  " 
country-house — which  sets  tall  columns  in  a  row,  under  a  pedi-  I 
ment  suitably  severe,  to  present  them  as  the  “making”  of  a  I  P 
high,  deep  gallery.  I  know  not  what  dignity  of  old  afternoons 
suffused  with  what  languor  seems  to  me  always,  under  the  mur-  |  ? 

mur  of  American  trees  and  by  the  lap  of  American  streams,  to  I  ^ 
abide  in  these  mild  shades ;  there  are  combinations  with  depths  I  ^ 
of  congruity  beyond  the  plummet,  it  would  seem,  even  of  the  1 

most  restless  of  analysts,  and  rather  than  try  to  say  why  my  whole  ^ 

impression  here  melted  into  the  general  iridescence  of  a  past  of  {  ’ 

Indian  summers  hanging  about  mild  ghosts  half  asleep,  in  ham-  j  ' 
mocks,  over  still  milder  novels,  I  would  renounce  altogether  the  ! 
art  of  refining.  For  the  iridescence  consists,  in  this  connection, 
of  a  shimmer  of  association  that  still  more  refuses  to  be  reduced  i 
to  terms;  some  sense  of  legend,  of  aboriginal  mystery,  with  a  ij 
still  earlier  past  for  its  dim  background  and  the  insistent  idea  I 
of  the  Eiver  as  above  all  romantic  for  its  warrant.  Helplessly  |l 
analysed,  perhaps,  this  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  very  childish  || 
experience  of  a  galleried  house  or  tw’o  round  about  which  the  i 
views  and  the  trees  and  the  peaches  and  the  pony  seemed  pro¬ 
digious,  and  to  the  remembrance  of  which  the  wonder  of  Eip  Van 
Winkle  and  that  of  the  “  Hudson  Eiver  School”  of  landscape  art  t 
were,  a  little  later  on,  to  contribute  their  glamour. 

If  Eip  Van  Winkle  had  been  really  at  the  bottom  of  it  all, 
nothing  could  have  furthered  the  whole  case  more,  on  the  occa-  t 
sion  I  speak  of,  than  the  happy  nearness  of  the  home  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving,  the  impression  of  w-hich  I  was  thus  able,  in  the  | 
course  of  an  hour,  to  work  in — with  the  effect  of  intensifying  j 
more  than  I  can  say  the  old-time  charm  and  the  general  legendary  I 
fusion.  These  are  beautiful,  delicate,  modest  matters,  and  how  j 
can  one  touch  them  with  a  light  enough  hand  ?  How  can  I  give 
the  comparatively  coarse  reasons  for  my  finding  at  Sunnyside, 
which  contrives,  by  some  grace  of  its  own,  to  be  at  once  all 
ensconced  and  embowered  in  relation  to  the  world,  and  all  frank  j 
and  uplifted  in  relation  to  the  river,  a  perfect  treasure  of  mild  i 
moralities?  The  highway,  the  old  State  road  to  Albany,  bristling  I 
now  with  the  cloud-compelling  motor,  {>asses  at  the  head  of  a  | 
deep,  long  lane,  winding,  embanked,  overarched,  such  an  old-  | 
world  lane  as  one  scarce  ever  meets  in  America ;  but  if  you 
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embrace  this  chance  to  plunge  away  to  the  left  you  come  out,  for 
your  reward,  into  the  quite  indefinable  air  of  the  little  American 
literary  past.  The  place  is  inevitably,  to-day,  but  a  qualified 
Sleepy  Hollow — the  Sleepy  Hollow  of  the  author’s  charming 
imagination  was,  as  I  take  it,  off  somewhere  in  the  hills,  or  in 
some  dreamland  of  old  autumns,  happily  unprofanable  now ;  for 
“modernity,”  with  its  terrible  power  of  working  its  will,  of 
abounding  in  its  sense,  of  gilding  its  toy — modernity,  with  its 
pockets  full  of  money  and  its  conscience  full  of  virtue,  its  heart 
really  full  of  tenderness,  has  seated  itself  there  under  pretext  of 
guarding  the  shrine.  What  has  happened,  in  a  word,  is  very  much 
what  has  happened  in  the  case  of  other  shy  retreats  of  anchorites 
doomed  to  celebrity — the  primitive  cell  has  seen  itself  encom¬ 
passed,  in  time,  by  a  temple  of  many  chambers,  all  dedicated  to 
the  history  of  the  hermit.  The  cell  is  still  there  at  Sunny  side, 
and  there  is  even  yet  so  much  charm  that  one  doesn’t  attempt  to 
say  where  the  parts  of  it,  all  kept  together  in  a  rich  conciliatory 
way,  begin  or  end — though  indeed,  I  hasten  to  add,  the  identity 
of  the  original  modest  house,  the  shrine  wdthin  the  gilded  shell, 
has  been  religiously  preserved. 

One  has,  in  fact,  I  think,  no  quarrel  whatever  with  the  ampli¬ 
fied  state  of  the  place,  for  it  is  the  manner  and  the  effect  of  this 
amplification  that  enable  us  to  read  into  the  scene  its  very  most 
interesting  message.  The  ‘‘  little  ”  American  literary  past,  I  just 
now  said — using  that  word  (whatever  the  real  size  of  the  subject) 
because  the  caressing  diminutive,  at  Sunnyside,  is  what  rises  of 
itself  to  the  lips;  the  small  uncommodious  study,  the  limited 
library,  the  “dear”  old  portrait-prints  of  the  first  half  of  the 
century — very  dear  to-day  when  properly  signed  and  properly 
sallow— these  things,  with  the  beauty  of  the  site,  with  the  sense 
that  the  man  of  letters  of  the  unimproved  age,  the  age  of  pro¬ 
cesses  still  comparatively  slow,  could  have  wanted  no  deeper, 
softer  dell  for  mulling  material  over,  represent  the  conditions  that 
encounter  now  on  the  spot  the  sharp  reflection  of  our  own  increase 
of  arrangement  and  loss  of  leisure.  This  is  the  admirable  interest 
of  the  exhibition  of  which  Wolfert’s  Roost  had  been,  a  hundred 
years  before  the  date  of  Irving’s  purchase,  the  rudimentary  prin¬ 
ciple— that  it  throws  the  facts  of  our  earlier  “  intellectual  activity  ” 
into  a  vague  golden  perspective,  a  haze  as  of  some  unbroken  spell 
of  the  same  Indian  summer  I  a  moment  ago  had  occasion  to  help 
myself  out  with ;  a  fond  appearance  than  which  nothing  could 
minister  more  to  envy.  If  we  envy  the  spinners  of  prose  and 
tellers  of  tales  to  whom  our  American  air  anciently  either  adminis¬ 
tered  or  refused  sustenance,  this  is  all,  and  quite  the  best  thing, 
it  would  seem,  that  w'e  need  do  for  them  :  it  exhausts,  or  rather 
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it  forestalls,  the  futilities  of  discrimination.  Strictly  critical, 
mooning  about  Wolfert’s  Eoost  of  a  summer  Sunday,  I  defy  even 
the  hungriest  of  analysts  to  be  :  his  predecessors,  the  whole  con¬ 
nected  company,  profit  so  there,  to  his  rueful  vision,  by  the 
splendour  of  their  possession  of  better  conditions  than  his.  It 
has  taken  our  ugly  era  to  thrust  in  the  railroad  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope,  among  the  masking  trees  ;  the  railroad  that  is  part,  exactly, 
of  the  pomp  and  circumstance,  the  quickened  pace,  the  heightened 
fever,  the  narrowed  margin  expressed  within  the  very  frame  of 
the  present  picture,  as  I  say,  and  all  in  the  perfect  good  faith  of 
collateral  piety.  I  had  hoped  not  to  have  to  name  the  railroad— 
it  seems  so  to  give  away  my  case.  There  was  no  railroad,  how¬ 
ever,  till  long  after  Irving’s  settlement — he  survived  the  railroad 
but  by  a  few  years,  and  my  case  is  simply  that,  disengaging  his 
Sunnyside  from  its  beautiful  extensions  and  arriving  thus  at  the 
sense  of  his  easy  elements,  easy  for  everything  but  rushing  about 
and  being  rushed  at,  the  sense  of  his  “  command”  of  the  admir¬ 
able  river  and  the  admirable  country,  his  command  of  all  the 
mildness  of  his  life,  of  his  pleasant  powers  and  his  ample  hours, 
of  his  friends  and  his  contemporaries  and  his  fame  and  his  honour 
and  his  temper  and,  above  all,  of  his  delightful  fund  of  remini¬ 
scence  and  material,  I  seemed  to  hear,  in  the  summer  sounds  and 
in  the  very  urbanity  of  my  entertainers,  the  last  faint  echo  of  a 
felicity  forever  gone.  That  is  the  true  voice  of  such  places,  and 
not  the  imputed  challenge  to  the  chronicler  or  the  critic. 

Henry  James. 
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We  cannot  fully  understand  the  foreign  policy  of  Germany  unless 
we  previously  cast  a  glance  into  Germany’s  past,  and  examine  the 
genesis  and  the  development  of  the  State  and  the  rise  of  its  policy 
and  of  its  political  traditions.  Germany,  as  known  to  the  older 
generation,  was  a  country  peopled  with  philosophers,  poets,  com¬ 
posers,  slow  and  sleepy  officials,  and  backward  peasants;  it  was 
an  jesthetical,  sentimental,  day-dreaming  land.  Modern  Germany 
is  matter-of-fact,  hard-headed,  calculating,  cunning,  business-like, 
totally  devoid  of  sentimentality ,  and  sometimes  even  of  sentiment , 
and  very  up-to-date.  But  modern  Germany  and  old  Germany  are 
two  different  countries.  New  Germany  is  an  enlarged  Prussia. 
Old  Germany  continues  to  vegetate  and  to  dream  dreams  under 
the  name  and  under  the  banner  of  Austria ;  and  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  those  Germans  who  used  to  be  considered  typical 
representatives  of  Germany,  such  as  Goethe,  Schiller,  Lessing, 
Wieland,  Jean  Paul,  Schlegel,  Uhland,  Lenau,  Hegel,  Fichte, 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  Haydn,  belonged  to  old  Germany  and  were 
non-Prussians. 

Six  hundred  years  ago  the  country  where  the  foundation  of 
Prussia  was  laid  was  a  wilderness,  which  was  considered  to  lie 
outside  the  then  German  Empire,  and  it  was  inhabited  by 
heathen  savages.  These  were  ruthlessly  massacred  and  extirpated 
by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  who  were  sent  to  Prussia 
to  conquer  and  to  colonise  that  country,  and  of  the  ancient 
Prussians  nothing  has  remained  excepting  the  name.  The 
Teutonic  knights  won  the  country  to  Christianity,  and  replaced 
the  massacred  population  with  emigrants  from  all  parts  of 
Germany,  but  they  created  at  the  same  time  an  intolerable  feudal 
anarchy  in  the  country.  The  land  became  divided  among  power¬ 
ful  robber- knights ,  such  as  the  Quitzows,  the  Putlitzes,  the 
Rochows,  Ac.,  and  as  these  denied  obedience  to  the  Empire, 
Prince  P'rederick  of  Hohenzollern ,  a  reduced  but  warlike  Suabian 
nobleman,  who  had  some  inconsiderable  possessions  in  the  south 
of  Germany,  was  sent  by  the  Emperor  in  1415  to  Prussia  with  the 
mission  to  create  order  in  that  savage  and  rebellious  country,  the 
government  of  which  was  vested  in  him  and  in  his  heirs  for  ever. 
With  fire  and  sword  the  Hohenzollerns  reduced  the  rebellious 
knights  and  the  independent  cities  of  Prussia  to  obedience,  and 
created  an  absolutely  centralised  State  ruled  by  the  sword,  which 
remained  military  in  character  partly  because  the  population  was 
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composed  of  lawless  and  reckless  adventurers  and  criminals  from 
everywhere,  partly  because  the  State  was  ever  threatened  by 
hordes  of  the  neighbouring  Slavs  and  by  the  armies  of  then  power¬ 
ful  Poland.  Thus,  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  time,  savagery 
and  arbitrary  rule  prevailed  in  Prussia,  which  occupied  a  position 
in  Europe  not  unlike  that  held  by  the  Balkan  States  at  the  present 
day.  In  1650  London  had  500,000  inhabitants,  Paris  had  400,000 
inhabitants,  Amsterdam  had  300,000  inhabitants,  whilst  Berlin 
was  a  village  of  10,000  inhabitants.  Up  to  a  very  recent  time 
Prussia  w’as  a  semi-barbarous  State. 

Prussia,  like  Eome,  was  founded  by  a  band  of  needy  and  warlike 
adventurers.  Both  States  were  artificial  creations,  both  could 
maintain  themselves  only  by  force  of  arms  and  extend  their 
frontiers  only  by  wars  of  aggression,  and  the  character  of  both 
States  may  be  read  in  the  records  of  their  early  history.  By  the 
force  of  events  and  by  the  will  of  her  masterful  rulers  Prussia 
grew  up,  and  ever  since  has  been,  a  nation  in  arms,  as  may  be 
seen  at  a  glance  from  the  following  figures,  which  more  clearly 
illustrate  the  history  of  Prussia  than  would  a  lengthy  account. 


Square  kilo¬ 
metres  of 
Prussia. 

Inhabitants 
of  Prussia. 

Number  of 
soldiers  in  stand¬ 
ing  army  during 
peace  time. 

Percentage  of 
soldiers  to 
population. 

1688 

...  113,000 

1,500,000 

38,000 

2.5% 

1740 

...  121,000 

2,250,000 

80,000 

3.6% 

1786 

...  199,000 

5,500,000 

195,000 

3.6% 

1866 

...  275,500 

18,800,000 

210,000 

1.1% 

1867 

...  347,500 

23,600,000 

260,000 

1.1% 

1905 

...  541,000 

60,000,000 

610,000 

1.0% 

(Germany.) 
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During  the  last  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  the  population 
of  Great  Britain  has  growm  fivefold.  During  the  same  period  the  | 
territory  ruled  by  the  Hohenzollerns  has  grown  fivefold  in  size  and 
the  population  of  their  dominions  has  increased  no  less  than  forty¬ 
fold.  In  1688  Great  Britain  had  five  times  more  inhabitants  than  j 
had  Prussia,  but  at  present  Germany  has  fifty  per  cent,  more  in-  I 
habitants  than  has  this  country.  These  few  figures  prove  how  I 
successful  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  and  in  view  | 
of  their  success  it  is  only  natural  that  modern  Germany  closely  | 
follows  Prussia’s  political  methods  and  traditions.  The  foregoing  I 
table  shows  also  that  the  marvellous  rapidity  with  which  Pmsso-  } 
Germany  has  grown  was  due  to  the  strength  of  her  army.  \ 
Machtpolitik,  the  policy  of  force,  the  policy  of  the  mailed  fist,  has  i 
always  been  Prussia’s  favoured  policy ;  it  has  hitherto  been  ex-  | 
ceedingly  effective,  and  it  has,  therefore,  not  unnaturally,  become 
Prusso-Germany’s  policy  as  well.  I 
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t  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  little  State  of 

I  Prussia  used  to  maintain  a  much  larger  army  than  Austria, 
France,  and  other  great,  densely  populated,  and  wealthy  States. 
Her  army  was,  as  a  rule,  exceedingly  well  drilled  and  absolutely 
ready  for  war,  and  by  her  army  and  by  her  not  over-scrupulous 
I  diplomacy  Prusma  succeeded  in  aggrandising  herself  at  the  cost  of 
I  her  neighbours. 

I  Up  to  the  death  of  Frederick  William  I.  Prussia’s  diplomacy 
was  simple,  crude,  artless,  and  clumsy,  though  energetic. 
Frederick  William’s  successor,  Frederick  the  Great,  opened  a  new 
era  in  Prussia’s  foreign  policy,  for  that  monarch  gave  to  the 
diplomacy  of  his  country  a  new  character.  The  main  principle  of 
Frederick  the  Great’s  foreign  policy  was  to  act  with  startling 
rapidity  against  an  unprepared  and  unsuspecting  opponent.  In 
his  Expose  du  Gouvemement  Prussien,  des  Principes  sur  lesquels 
ilroule,  aveo  quelques  Reflexions  Politiques,  which  was  written 
either  in  1775  or  1776,  he  advises  his  successor  as  follows  :  — 
“Constant  attention  must  be  paid  to  hiding,  as  far  as  possible, 
one’s  plans  and  ambitions.  .  .  .  Secrecy  is  an  indispensable  virtue 
in  politics  as  well  as  in  the  art  of  war.” 

During  the  year  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  Frederick  the 
Great  wrote  his  celebrated  book,  the  Anti-Machiavel,  in  order  to 
confute  Machiavelli’s  Prince,  a  book  which,  according  to 
Frederick’s  preface,  was  one  of  the  most  monstrous  and  most 
poisonous  compositions  w'hich  had  ever  been  penned.  According 
to  the  concluding  words  of  his  book,  Frederick  dedicated  the 

I  Anti-Machiavel  to  his  brother  sovereigns ;  at  the  end  of  chapter  vi. 
Frederick  emphatically  proclaims,  ”  Let  Caesar  Borgia  be  the  ideal 
of  Machiavel’s  admirers,  my  ideal  is  Marcus  Aurelius.” 

The  Anti-Machiavel,  which  was  published  in  1740,  the  year  in 
which  Frederick  ascended  the  throne,  seemed  to  be  a  political  pro- 
nunciamento  of  the  highest  importance  and  the  political  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  King,  and  very  likely  was  meant  to  appear  as  such 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  to  impress  foreign  rulers  with 
Frederick’s  love  of  peace.  However,  in  December  of  the  very  year 

(during  which  the  Anti-Machiavel  had  appeared  and  had  proclaimed 
that  Frederick  meant  to  be  a  prince  of  peace,  the  King,  under  the 
shallowest  of  pretexts  and  without  a  declaration  of  war,  invaded 
Silesia  and  wrested  it  from  Austria,  “because,”  as  he  frankly  con- 
j  fesses  in  his  Memoirs,  “that  act  brought  prestige  and  added 
[  strength  to  Prussia.” 

I  Marcus  Aurelius  was  Frederick’s  ideal  only  in  his  Anti- 
I  Machiavel,  and  in  his  military  testament  Frederick  the  Great 
,  shows  himself  an  admirer  and  disciple  of  Machiavelli,  for  we  read 
t  m  that  document :  “  A  war  is  a  good  w’ar  when  it  is  undertaken 
VOL.  LXXVIII.  N.S.  3  X 
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for  increasing  the  prestige  of  a  State,  for  maintaining  its  security, 
for  assisting  one’s  allies,  or  for  frustrating  the  ambitious  plans  of  a 
monarch  who  is  bent  on  conquests  w'hich  may  be  harmful  to  your 
interests.”  In  other  words,  every  advantageous  war  is  a  good  war. 

In  1741  Sweden  declared  war  against  Russia.  Frederick 
assured  Russia  on  his  w'ord  of  honour  that  he  had  not  instigated 
that  w^ar,  but  his  assurances  were  unavailing,  and  Brakel,  the 
Russian  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  w^arned  his  Government  ‘‘not  to 
believe  the  King,  who  was  consumed  with  ambitious  projects  and 
who  would  not  keep  the  peace  as  long  as  he  w^as  alive.”  It  should 
be  noted  that  it  was  Frederick’s  settled  policy  to  foment  wars 
among  his  powerful  neighbours.  This  policy  was  formulated  by 
Frederick  the  Great  in  his  Expose  du  Gouvernement  Prussien, 
which  w’as  written  for  the  guidance  of  his  successors,  as  follows 
‘‘  If  possible  the  Powders  of  Europe  should  be  made  envious  against 
one  another  in  order  to  give  occasion  for  a  coup  when  opportunity 
offers.” 

Frederick  the  Great’s  attitude  towards  Russia  furnishes  us  with 
the  key  to  Germany’s  historic  and  traditional  policy  towards  her 
Eastern  neighbour.  In  Frederick  the  Great’s  Histoire  de  mon 
Temps  w'e  read  ;  ‘‘Of  all  neighbours  of  Prussia  the  Russian  Empire 
is  the  most  dangerous,  both  by  its  power  and  its  geographical 
position,  and  those  who  will  rule  Prussia  after  me  should  cultivate 
the  friendship  of  those  barbarians,  because  they  are  able  to  ruin 
Prussia  altogether  through  the  immense  number  of  their  mounted 
troops,  whilst  one  cannot  repay  them  for  the  damage  w'hich  they 
may  do  because  of  the  poverty  of  that  part  of  Russia  which  is 
nearest  to  Prussia  and  through  which  one  has  to  pass  in  order  to 
get  into  the  Ukraine.”  Russia  was  dangerous  to  Prussia,  and  she 
possessed  nothing  worth  having.  A  war  with  Russia,  even  if  it 
should  be  victorious,  w'as  therefore  bound  to  be  very  unprofitable 
to  Prussia.  Hence  it  was  in  Prussia’s  interest  to  make  Russia 
harmless  either  by  peaceful  means  or  by  involving  her  in  wars 
with  other  countries. 

The  easiest  way  to  neutralise  a  powerful  country  and  a  possible 
future  enemy  seemed  to  the  King  an  alliance  with  that  very  State. 
Therefore  we  read  in  his  Expose  du  Gouvernement  Prussien 

One  of  the  first  political  principles  is  to  endeavour  to  become  an  ally 
of  that  one  of  one’s  neighbours  who  may  become  most  dangerous  to  one’s 
State.  For  that  reason  we  have  an  alliance  with  Russia,  and  thus  we 
have  our  back  free  as  long  as  it  lasts. 

In  another  part  of  his  writings  Frederick  advises  his  successors : 
“  Before  engaging  in  a  war  to  the  south  or  west  of  the  kingdom 
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every  Prussian  prince  should  secure  at  any  cost  the  neutrality  of 
Kussia  if  he  be  unable  to  obtain  her  active  support.” 

According  to  Frederick’s  advice,  alliances  were  to  be  formed 
by  Prussia,  not  so  much  for  the  defence  of  Prussia’s  possessions 
as  for  the  extension  of  them.  Alliances  were  to  be  considered 
as  engagements  which  were  to  serve  rather  for  Prussia’s  benefit 
than  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  allies ,  and  were  to  be  instru¬ 
ments  which  were  to  serve  more  for  aggrandisement  than  for  pre¬ 
servation. 

Frederick’s  views  as  to  the  sanctity  of  a  ruler’s  obligations  under 
a  treaty  of  alliance  are  exceedingly  interesting.  As  the  views  of 
Frederick  the  Great  and  of  Bismarck  with  regard  to  a  nation’s 
duties  under  a  treaty  of  alliance  coincide,  and  as  these  views  con¬ 
siderably  differ  from  the  English  conception  as  to  the  sanctity 
of  treaty  bonds,  it  is  worth  while  quoting  Frederick’s  views  as  to 
the  binding  force  of  treaties  which  he  expressed  in  his  Memoirs 
as  follows  :  — 

If  the  ruler  is  obliged  to  sacrifice  his  own  person  for  the  welfare  of  his 
subjects,  he  is  all  the  more  obliged  to  sacrifice  engagements,  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  which  would  be  harmful  to  his  country.  Examples  of  broken 
treaties  are  frequent.  .  .  . 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  a  private  person  must  scrupulously  keep  his  word 
even  if  he  has  given  it  rashly.  If  he  fails  to  do  so,  the  law  will  be  put 
into  motion,  and  after  all  only  an  individual  suffers.  But  to  what  tribunal 
can  a  sovereign  appeal  if  another  ruler  breaks  his  engagements?  The 
word  of  a  private  man  involves  but  an  individual;  that  of  a  sovereign 
may  mean  misery  for  whole  nations.  Therefore  the  problem  may  be 
summed  up  thus  :  Is  it  better  that  a  nation  should  perish  or  that  a 
sovereign  should  break  his  treaty  ?  Who  would  be  so  imbecile  as  to 
hesitate  how  to  decide? 

The  foregoing  explanation  recalls  Bismarck’s  cynical  remark 
recorded  by  Busch,  “  What  are  alliances?  Alliances  are  w'hen 
one  has  to.” 

On  December  6th,  1772,  Frederick  the  Great  wrote  to  Voltaire, 
“The  world  is  governed  only  by  skill  and  trickery,”  and  one  is 
amazed  at  the  skill  and  trickery  with  which,  during  years  of 
laborious,  most  intricate  and  unceasing  diplomatic  negotiations, 
Frederick  the  Second  endeavoured  to  involve  Eussia  and  Austria, 
his  strongest  neighbours,  in  war  with  one  another.  Sometimes 
Poland  was  the  object  which  was  to  serve  Frederick’s  policy, 
sometimes  Turkey,  and  Frederick  in  countless  letters  never  tired 
of  pointing  out  that  Eussia ’s  advance  meant  a  frightful  danger  to 
Austria.  On  September  3rd,  1770,  Frederick  met  Prince 
Kaunitz,  the  Austrian  Prime  Minister,  at  Neustadt,  and  impressed 
upon  him  that  ‘  ‘  Austria  can  on  no  account  allow  Eussia  to  cross 
the  Danube.  ...  I  am  aware  that  if  the  Eussians  cross  the 
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Danube  you  would  be  unable  passively  to  look  on.  .  .  .  Could  yoa 
not  persuade  France  to  make  a  declaration  to  you  that,  if  you  were 
to  break  with  Russia  and  to  make  war  against  her  if  the  Russians 
should  cross  the  Danube,  France  would  send  100,000  men  to 
help  you?  You  would  confide  the  news  to  me  and  I  would  make 
use  of  it.” 

In  these  attempts  to  commit  Austria  against  Russia  we  have 
the  model  which  served  Bismarck  in  1866.  At  the  time  of  the 
Austro-Prussian  war  Napoleon  the  Third  endeavoured  to  utilise 
the  opportunity  in  order  to  obtain  some  territorial  compensation 
for  France  on  the  left  border  of  the  Rhine.  Bismarck,  unwilling 
to  let  it  come  to  a  rupture  between  Prussia  and  France  at  that 
awkward  moment,  proposed  to  Napoleon  that  he  should  take 
Belgium,  as  he,  Bismarck,  had  frequently  advised  the  Emperor 
in  former  years.  Napoleon  fell  into  Bismarck’s  trap,  and  Bene- 
detti  handed  at  Bismarck’s  request  a  draft  agreement  to 
Bismarck  w’hich  was  to  be  placed  before  the  King  of  Prussia. 
As  soon  as  Benedetti  had  given  to  Bismarck  that  compromising 
document,  it  was  sent  to  Russia  to  be  shown  to  the  Tsar,  and 
Bismarck  explained  to  Benedetti  that  the  delay  in  deciding  upon 
it  was  caused  by  the  hesitation  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  By  this 
trick  Bismarck  succeeded  in  convincing  the  Tsar  that  France  was 
a  disturber  of  the  peace,  and  in  securing  Russia’s  support  in  the 
subsequent  war  against  France. 

Frederick’s  skill  and  trickery  were  not  confined  to  his  unceasing 
attempts  to  create  war  among  his  neighbours.  The  division  of 
Poland  was  Frederick’s  work,  but  he  knew  how  to  put  the  odium 
of  that  transaction  on  the  shoulders  of  Russia,  who  apparently 
took  the  initiative.  Austria  had  intended  to  keep  aloof  from  the 
partition  of  Poland,  and  a  short-sighted  Prussian  statesman  would 
have  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  Austria’s  disinclination  to 
participate  in  that  shameful  transaction  in  order  to  secure  a  larger 
portion  of  Polish  territory  for  Prussia.  However,  Frederick 
looked  farther  ahead,  and  therefore  he  wished  to  induce  Austria 
to  assist  in  the  spoliation  of  Poland.  On  February  16th,  1772, 
Frederick  WTote  to  Solms  :  ‘  ‘  If  Austria  gets  no  part  of  Poland  all 
the  hatred  of  the  Poles  will  be  turned  against  us.  They  would 
then  regard  the  Austrians  as  their  sole  protectors,  and  the  latter 
would  gain  so  much  prestige  and  influence  with  them  that  they 
would  have  thousands  of  opportunities  for  intrigues  of  all  kinds 
in  that  country.”  In  these  words  we  find  Frederick’s  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  work  upon  Austria  for  years  until  he  at 
last  succeeded  in  persuading  Austria  against  her  will  that  it  would 
be  in  her  own  interest  if  she  took  part  in  the  division  of  Poland. 
By  giving  Austria  a  part  of  Poland  Frederick  made  his  own  share 
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of  the  plunder  more  secure.  At  the  same  time  he  weakened 
\u8tria  by  furnishing  her  with  a  disaffected  province  and  a  cause 
of  friction  with  Eussia,  for  those  parts  of  Poland  which  fell  to 
Austria  were  coveted  by  the  Eussians.  The  partition  of  Poland 
bound  the  three  confederates  in  that  crime  to  one  another,  and 
thus  Frederick  succeeded  in  creating  a  situation  which  allowed 
Prussia  to  aggrandise  herself  easily  at  the  cost  of  the  minor 
German  States  and  of  France.  Bismarck’s  political  successes 
were  founded  on,  and  made  possible  by,  the  partition  of  Poland, 
and  Bismarck  imitated  Frederick’s  policy  when,  at  the  Congress 
of  Berhn,  he  secured  Tunis,  upon  which  Italy  had  the  strongest 
claim,  for  France,  and  when  he  estranged  Eussia  from  Austria- 
Hungary  by  giving  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  Austria,  w-hile 
Eussia  returned  from  the  Congress  empty-handed.  Owing  to  this 
arrangement  Austria  and  Eussia  and  France  and  Italy  were  set 
against  one  another ;  for  their  own  safety  Austria  and  Italy  had 
to  seek  Germany’s  support,  and  thus  the  Triple  Alliance  was 
made  a  necessity. 

Frederick  the  Great  had  said  in  his  Expose:  “All  far-off 
acquisitions  are  a  burden  to  the  State.  A  village  on  the  frontier 
is  worth  more  than  a  principality  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
away.’’  Bearing  in  mind  the  wisdom  of  Frederick’s  maxim, 
Bismarck  refused  to  embark  in  risky  but  dazzling  adventures 
which  appealed  to  the  imagination,  and  which  were  suggested 
to  him  by  the  representatives  of  old  Germany,  South  German 
professors,  and  cosmopolitan  philanthropists  who,  fifty  years  ago, 
agitated  in  favour  of  making  Germany  a  sea  Power.  Not  heeding 
their  recommendations  Bismarck  kept  in  mind  “  the  village  on 
the  frontier.’’  Believing  that  he  ought  first  to  settle  the  business 
nearest  at  hand,  he  intended,  before  embarking  on  the  sea,  to 
make  Prussia  the  strongest  Power  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
Nor  w'as  Bismarck  willing  to  follow  the  policy  recommended  to 
him  by  the  German  Liberals,  w^ho,  guided  by  the  declamation 
and  the  rhetoric  fireworks  of  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Bright,  and  other 
distinguished  Englishmen,  preached  disarmament,  the  weaken¬ 
ing  of  the  executive  of  government,  the  establishment  of  a 
univers^al  brotherhood  among  nations  in  a  universal  common¬ 
wealth  of  commerce  and  the  universal  freedom  of  trade.  Be¬ 
lieving  that  the  Millennium  was  not  yet  at  hand,  Bismarck 
refused  to  be  guided  by  the  somewhat  hazy  sentiments  of  un¬ 
practical  though  large-hearted  enthusiasts,  and  resolved  to  rely  in 
his  policy  on  the  old  Prussian  political  traditions  and  methods, 
which  he  summed  up  in  the  two  words  “  Blood  and  iron.’’  There¬ 
fore  he  meant  to  raise  Prussia  to  further  greatness  not  by  a  sen¬ 
timental  policy  of  drift,  but  by  action  and  by  the  sword. 
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Immediately  on  coming  into  power  Bismarck  doubled  the 
Prussian  army,  and,  bearing  in  mind  Frederick’s  advice  to  ally 
Prussia  with  her  most  dangerous  neighbour,  her  future  antagonist, 
he  induced  Austria  in  1864  to  enter,  in  alliance  with  Prussia, 
upon  a  common  campaign  against  Denmark,  who  was  deprived  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  with  the  harbour  of  Kiel,  and  of  more  than 
1,000,000  inhabitants.  Thus  Bismarck  brought  Prussia  back  to 
her  traditional  policy  of  conquest,  and  after  fifty  years  of  peace 
reopened  the  war-era  in  Europe.  Two  years  later,  after  having 
secured  Napoleon  the  Third’s  benevolent  neutrality  in  return  for 
vague  promises  that  France  should  have  Belgium,  Bismarck 
attacked  Austria,  Prussia’s  ally  in  the  Danish  campaign  of  1864, 
determined  to  humble  Austria  and  thus  to  secure  for  Prussia  the 
leading  place  among  the  German  States. 

Having  secured  Eussia’s  support  against  France  largely  by  the 
means  which  have  previously  been  described  in  this  article, 
Bismarck  turned  against  France,  who  by  her  benevolent  attitude 
towards  Prussia  during  the  Austro-Prussian  war  had  assisted  in 
Prussia’s  aggrandisement  exactly  as  Austria  had  done  in  1864. 
Through  Bismarck’s  skilful  management  of  the  Spanish  question, 
the  alteration  in  the  text  of  the  Ems  telegram  was  a  minor  in¬ 
cident,  war  broke  out  between  France  and  Prussia  in  1870,  and 
after  a  victorious  campaign,  in  which  the  South  German  States 
joined,  the  German  Empire  was  erected  on  the  ruins  of  France, 
and  the  South  German  States  became  amalgamated  with  Prussia. 
Thus  Prussia  became  almost  synonymous  with  the  German 
Empire.  The  King  of  Prussia  bdeame  Emperor  of  Germany 
which,  as  William  the  Third  somewhat  contemptuously  though 
very  truly  said,  was  merely  an  enlarged  Prussia. 

Having  raised  Prussia  to  greatness,  Bismarck,  like  Frederick 
the  Great,  endeavoured  to  weaken  his  most  powerful  neighbour, 
Russia,  who,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war,  had 
announced  that  she  would  assist  Germany  if  another  Power  shoula 
assist  France.  Thus  RVissia  had  kept  Austria,  Italy,  and  Den¬ 
mark  at  bay,  who  were  willing  to  help  France,  and  in  this  way 
had  enabled  Prussia  to  defeat  France  and  to  raise  herself  to 
further  greatness.  Encouraged,  incited,  and  almost  pushed  by 
Bismarck,  Russia  made  war  upon  Turkey  in  1877.  This  war 
utterly  crippled  her  strength  and,  thanks  to  Bismarck’s  manipula¬ 
tion  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  she  was  deprived  of  the  fruits  of 
her  victory,  which  she  had  expected  Germany  would,  in  gratitude 
for  her  past  services,  assist  in  securing  for  her. 

When  Bismarck  had  thus  established  Germany’s  greatness 
and  her  paramountcy  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  by  weakening 
all  her  neighbours  and  creating  discord  betwreen  all  European 
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great  Powers,  he  thought  that  now  the  time  had  come  for  Ger¬ 
many  to  seek  further  expansion  in  other  continents,  and  he,  not 
William  the  Second,  originated  Germany’s  world  jwlicy.  Already 
in  1876  Bismarck  contemplated  acquiring  a  large  part  of  South 
Africa  with  the  help  of  the  Boers.  According  to  the  very  reliable 
Poschinger,  Santa  Lucia  Bay  was  to  be  acquired  by  Germany, 
and  German  merchants  were  found  ready  to  build  a  railw’ay  from 
that  harbour  to  Pretoria  ,  and  to  run  a  line  of  ships  to  Santa  Lucia 
Bay,  whereto,  by  specially  cheap  fares,  a  great  stream  of  German 
emigrants  was  to  be  directed,  and  thus  a  German  South  Africa 
was  to  be  founded.  The  sum  of  marks  100,000,000  w’as  thought 
to  be  sufficient  for  financing  that  enterprise,  and  German  business 
men  were  willing  to  find  that  sum,  provided  five  per  cent,  on  that 
amount  was  given  to  them  by  the  State  during  ten  years.  At 
that  time  Germany  was  financially  exhausted  through  a  violent 
stock  exchange  crisis  and  through  the  consequences  of  Free 
Trade,  which  had  crippled  her  manufacturing  industries.  There¬ 
fore  this  project  had  temporarily  to  be  abandoned  for  lack  of 
funds.  In  1884  Bismarck  made  another  and  more  determined 
attempt  at  acquiring  Santa  Lucia  Bay,  but  this  second  attempt 
miscarried  through  the  incapacity  of  his  son,  to  whom  the 
negotiations  had  been  entrusted. 

Since  the  time  w’hen  Prussia  and  Germany  w’ere  given  Par¬ 
liaments,  Prusso-German  policy  is  no  longer  exclusively  shaped 
by  the  ruler  and  his  trusted  minister,  but  it  is  influenced  to  some 
considerable  extent  by  the  will  and  by  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
Consequently,  if  we  wish  to  understand  the  foreign  policy  of  Ger¬ 
many,  we  must  not  only  consider  the  attitude  of  the  actual 
jwlitical  leaders  of  the  nation  and  weigh  the  influence  of  those 
political  traditions  of  the  country  which ,  by  their  constant  success , 
have  become  the  leading  political  axioms  of  State,  but  w^e  must 
also  consider  the  views  of  the  very  influential  German  professors. 

The  German  professors  play  a  very  important  part  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  Germany.  There  are  twenty-tw’o  universities 
in  Germany ,  in  which  more  than  three  thousand  professors  teach 
more  than  forty  thousand  students.  These  three  thousand  uni¬ 
versity  professors  not  only  form  the  minds  of  the  professional 
men  and  of  the  future  high  and  low  officials,  and  thus  influence 
cultured  public  opinion  in  the  making,  but  they  also  write  much 
for  the  newspapers.  The  views  of  the  German  professors  carry 
very  great  weight  with  the  newspapers,  and  thus  they  profoundly 
influence  not  only  the  cultured  circles  but  the  whole  nation. 

None  of  the  German  professors  has  exercised  a  greater  influence 
upon  the  shaping  and  the  development  of  Germany’s  foreign  policy 
than  Professor  von  Treitschke,  the  great  historian,  who,  during 
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about  thirty  years,  enjoyed  the  greatest  authority  in  the  lecture 
room  and  with  the  Press  in  matters  political.  No  German  pro¬ 
fessor  of  his  time  had  a  greater  weight  and  a  more  lasting  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  German  patriots.  Therefore  we  must  take  note 
of  his  leading  view’s  and  of  the  political  doctrines  which  he  in¬ 
culcated. 

Treitschke  gazed  ahead  of  Germany’s  unification  towards  the 
time  when  his  dream  of  a  greater  Germany,  a  Germany  whose 
dominions  would  extend  beyond  the  seas,  would  be  realised ;  when 
Germany  would  be  able  to  enter  upon  a  world-embracing  policy, 
and  when,  after  having  acquired  the  harbours  of  Holland  and 
built  an  enormous  fleet,  she  would  be  able  to  measure  her  strength 
with  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries.  The  claim  of  the  Pan- 
German  to  the  possession  of  the  w^hole  Ehine  is  not  of  recent 
origin.  It  is  based  on  Treitschke’s  claim  which  he  formulated  in 
his  book,  Politik,  as  follows  : — 

Germany,  whom  Nature  has  treated  in  a  stepmotherly  manner,  will  be 
happy  when  she  has  received  her  due  and  possesses  the  Rhine  in  its 
entirety.  ...  It  is  a  resource  of  the  utmost  value.  By  our  fault  its  most 
valuable  part  has  come  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  and  it  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  task  for  German  policy  to  regain  the  mouths  of  that  river.  A 
purely  political  union  with  Holland  is  unnecessary,  because  the  Dutch 
have  grown  into  an  independent  nation,  but  an  economical  union  with 
them  is  indispensable.  We  are  too  modest  if  we  fear  to  state  that  the 
entrance  of  Holland  into  our  customs  system  is  as  necessary  for  us  as  is 
our  daily  bread,  but  apparently  we  are  afraid  to  pronounce  the  most 
natural  demands  which  a  nation  can  formulate. 

In  view  of  the  dearth  of  harbours  in  Germany  the  acquisition 
of  the  Netherlands  was  considered  the  first  step  towards  entering 
upon  a  world-embracing  policy,  and  for  acquiring  a  predominant 
position  not  only  in  Europe  but  in  the  world  across  the  ocean, 
which  could  be  acquired  only  after  England  had  been  crushed  and 
after  the  rule  of  the  sea  had  been  wrested  from  her.  Then,  and 
then  only,  would  Germany  find  a  free  field  for  her  energy  In  every 
quarter  of  the  world.  This  w’as  Treitschke’s  view,  and  he  ex¬ 
plained  the  nature  of  the  future  relations  between  Germany  and 
this  country  with  his  usual  candour  on  every  occasion.  The  direc¬ 
tion  of  his  policy  towards  this  country,  and  his  opinion  of  this 
country,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  characteristic  extract 
from  his  paper,  entitled  Die  Turkei  und  die  Grossmdchte,  which 
was  published  on  June  20th,  1876  : — 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  British  liberty,  England  of  to-day  is  no 
doubt  a  Power  for  action  in  the  society  of  nations,  but  her  power  is 
clearly  an  anachronism.  It  was  created  in  the  olden  time  when  the  world’s 
wars  were  decided  by  naval  battles  and  by  hired  mercenaries,  and  when 
it  was  considered  good  policy  to  rob  well-situated  fortresses  and  naval 
ports  without  any  regard  to  their  ownership  and  history.  In  this  century 
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of  national  States  and  of  armed  nations  such  a  cosmopolitan  trading 
Power  can  no  longer  maintain  itself  for  any  length  of  time.  The  day  will 
come  and  must  come  when  Gibraltar  will  belong  to  the  Spaniards,  Malta 
to  the  Italians,  Heligoland  to  the  Germans,  and  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
nations  who  live  on  the  Mediterranean.  .  .  .  England  is  to-day  the  shame¬ 
less  representative  of  barbarism  in  international  law.  Hers  is  the  blame 
if  naval  wars  still  bear  the  character  of  privileged  piracy. 

Treitschke  detested  this  country,  wished  to  see  it  crushed,  and 
hoped  to  see  a  huge  German  World  Empire  arise  on  the  ruins  of 
Anglo-Saxondom.  Decades  would  have  to  pass  by  until  Germany 
would  be  strong  enough  to  crush  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Meanwhile 
the  most  pressing  need  of  Germany  seemed  to  Treitschke  the 
acquisition  of  large  colonies  situated  in  a  temperate  zone  whereto 
a  stream  of  German  emigrants  might  be  directed.  In  Deutsche 
Kdmpfe  we  read  :  — 

In  the  South  of  Africa  circumstances  are  decidedly  favouring  us. 
English  colonial  policy,  which  has  been  successful  everywhere  else,  has 
not  had  a  lucky  hand  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  civilisation  which 
exists  there  is  Teutonic,  is  Dutch.  The  policy  of  England  in  South 
.4frica,  which  vacillates  between  weakness  and  brutality,  has  created  a 
deadly  and  unextinguishable  hatred  against  her  among  the  Dutch 
Boers.  ...  If  our  Empire  has  the  courage  to  follow  an  independent 
colonial  policy  with  determination  a  collision  of  our  interests  and  those 
of  England  is  unavoidable.  It  was  natural  and  logical  that  the  new 
Great  Power  of  Central  Europe  had  to  settle  affairs  with  all  Great  Powers. 
We  have  settled  our  accounts  with  Austria  Hungary,  with  France,  and 
with  Russia.  The  last  settlement,  the  settlement  with  England,  will 
probably  be  the  lengthiest  and  the  most  difficult  one. 

Having  taken  note  of  the  world -embracing  political  measures 
which  Treitschke  advocated,  let  us  now  consider  the  leading 
maxims  of  his  political  philosophy.  Treitschke  lectured  not  only 
on  history  but  on  policy  as  well,  and  the  political  theory  which 
he  taught  has  been  of  very  great  importance  in  developing  the 
political  mind  and  in  creating  the  political  conscience  of  Ger¬ 
many.  It  would  lead  too  far  to  describe  here  Treitschke ’s  system 
of  policy.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  his  system  is  but  an  elabora¬ 
tion  of  the  political  teaching  of  Machiavelli  and  the  glorification 
of  the  political  methods  which  have  been  adopted  with  such  mar¬ 
vellous  success  by  Frederick  the  Great  and  by  Bismarck.  There¬ 
fore  we  read  in  the  beginning  of  his  book  Politik  : — 

“It  will  always  redound  to  the  glory  of  Machiavelli  that  he  has  placed 
the  State  on  a  solid  foundation,  and  that  he  has  freed  the  State  and  its 
morality  from  the  moral  precepts  taught  by  the  Church,  but  especially 
because  he  has  been  the  first  to  teach  :  ‘  The  State  is  Power.’  ” 

Starting  from  his  fundamental  conception  that  “  The  State  is 
Power,”  that  it  is  not  a  moral  agent,  but  merely  power, 
Treitschke  logically  arrives  at  the  following  conclusion  regarding 
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the  sacredness  of  treaties  :  “  Every  State  reserves  to  itself  the 
right  of  judging  as  to  the  extent  of  its  treaty  obligations.” 

If  we  bear  in  mind  Treitschke’s  teaching,  can  we  wonder  that 
Treitschke’s  pupils  gave  such  a  peculiar  interpretation  to  that 
Anglo-German  Treaty  regarding  the  integrity  of  China  which  was 
explained  away  by  German  diplomacy  immediately  after  it  had 
been  signed,  which  since  has  become  known  as  the  Yangtse  Agree¬ 
ment,  and  which  our  Foreign  Office  might  safely  put  into  the  fire? 
Seeing  in  the  State  not  a  moral  representative  of  the  nation,  but 
merely  power  personified,  Treitschke  was  the  most  determined 
opponent  to  international  arbitration,  for  we  read  in  his  book 
Politik  "  the  institution  of  international  and  permanent  courts  of 
arbitration  is  incompatible  with  the  very  nature  of  the  State. 
Only  in  a  question  of  secondary  or  tertiary  importance  would  it  be 
possible  to  obey  the  ruling  of  such  a  court.  For  vital  questions 
there  exists  no  impartial  foreign  power,  and  to  the  end  of  history 
arms  will  give  the  final  decision.  Herein  lies  the  sacredness  of 
war.”  Taking  note  of  Treitschke’s  political  philosophy,  we  can¬ 
not  wonder  that  modern  Germany  is  the  strongest  opponent  to 
international  arbitration ,  and  that  she  was  the  most  reluctant  par¬ 
ticipant  of  the  International  Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague. 

Treitschke  died  in  1896,  but  his  work  has  survived  him.  The 
seed  which  he  had  sowm  broadcast  in  countless  lectures,  books, 
pamphlets,  and  newspaper  articles  has  borne  fruit,  and  thus 
Treitschke  has  opened  an  era  of  universal  political  unscrupulous¬ 
ness  in  Germany,  and  he  has  created  a  mighty  popular  movement 
tow'ards  expansion  over  sea,  with  the  object  of  destroying  the 
power  of  Anglo-Saxondom.  Germany’s  determination  to  diminish 
the  greatness  of  his  country  is  largely  due  to  Treitschke’s  in¬ 
fluence,  and  Germany’s  resolve  to  possess  herself  of  a  fleet  of  over- 
w'helming  strength,  regardless  of  cost,  is  perhaps  not  so  much 
ascribable  to  the  unceasing  agitation  of  William  II.  as  to  the 
activity  of  Treitschke,  of  his  followers,  and  of  his  professorial 
co-workers. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  professors  have  created  the  world 
policy  of  Germany,  for  that  policy  was  begun  by  Bismarck  who, 
looking  further  ahead  than  Treitschke  and  his  friends,  saw  rather 
in  the  United  States  than  in  England  Germany’s  most  formidable 
opponent.  Great  Britain  was  to  him  ‘‘  a  country  which  had  seen 
better  days.”  Many  years  ago  Bismarck  significantly  said  to 
Bucher  : — 

Up  to  the  year  1866  we  pursued  a  Prusso-German  policy.  From  1866 
to  1870  we  pursued  a  German-European  policy.  Since  then  we  have 
pursued  a  world  policy.  In  discounting  future  events  we  must  also  take 
note  of  the  United  States,  who  will  become  in  matters  economic,  and 
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perhaps  in  matters  political  as  well,  a  much  greater  danger  than  most 
people  imagine.  The  war  of  the  future  will  be  the  economic  war,  the 
struggle  for  life  on  the  largest  scale.  May  my  successor  always  bear 
this  in  mind  and  always  take  care  that  Germany  will  be  prepared  when 
this  battle  has  to  be  fought. 


Bismarck  left  the  preparation  for  that  battle  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States  and  England  not  merely  to  posterity,  but 
he  prepared  his  country  for  that  struggle ,  and  especially  for  the 
economic  part  of  that  struggle,  by  his  wise  economic  policy.  His 
protective  tariff  of  1879  was  directed  against  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  though  principally  against  Great  Britain,  and 
we  see  the  success  of  his  policy  in  the  fact  that  Bismarck’s  policy 
has  succeeded  in  crippling  our  industries  and  in  transferring  indus¬ 
trial  success  and  industrial  prosperity  from  Great  Britain  to 
Germany. 

Bismarck’s  successors  have  continued  Bismarck’s  policy,  and 
have  improved  upon  it.  Not  only  has  Germany  more,  and  ever 
more,  severely  penalised  our  manufactures  by  protective  tariffs, 
and  impoverished  and  thrown  out  of  w’ork  the  masses  employed 
in  our  manufactories,  but  she  has  besides  in  every  way  favoured 
and  promoted  the  formation  of  gigantic  trusts  (Syndikate,  Kar- 
telle),  which  were  chiefly  designed  to  destroy  our  industries  by 
persistent  underselling  us  in  foreign  markets,  and  especially  in 
our  home  market.  Furthermore,  Germany  has,  by  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  commercial  treaties  with  many  Powers,  secured  for  the 
German  industries  an  immense  outlet,  almost  the  monopoly,  in 
many  countries  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  to  the  disadvantage 
of  our  own  industries ,  and  she  is  now^  assiduously  working  for  a  Cen¬ 
tral  European  Customs  Union  of  States  to  which  union  she  means 
to  be  the  most  favoured,  and  almost  the  sole,  purveyor  of  manu¬ 
factured  articles.  Thus  Germany  is  striving  to  recreate  in  time  of 
peace  Napoleon’s  Continental  system  against  this  country  whereby 
English  goods  were  excluded  from  all  Continental  countries  under 
his  sway.  Through  Germany’s  action  our  markets  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  have  been  completely  spoiled,  and  before  long 
they  may  be  almost  closed  against  British  manufactures  unless 
Great  Britain  meets  force  with  force  and  violence  with  violence 
instead  of  meeting  it  with  polite  and  perfectly  useless  re¬ 
monstrances. 

Though  Bismarck  ostensibly  was  Russia’s  friend,  he 
strengthened  Turkey  against  Russia  by  providing  her  with  arms, 
with  money,  with  railways,  and  with  officers.  Bismarck’s  suc¬ 
cessors  have  continued  that  policy  and  have  extended  it  towards 
this  country  as  well.  In  Egypt  and  in  China  Germany’s  agents 
have  striven  and  intrigued  against  Great  Britain,  and  even  during 
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the  Tibet  settlement  we  had  to  overcome  Germany’s  opposition  at 
Pekin.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  South  African  war  would  prob¬ 
ably  never  have  arisen  had  Germany  not  deluded  the  Boers  into 
the  belief  that,  as  the  German  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  declared  in  writing,  “the  independence  of  the  Transvaal 
Republic  is  a  German  interest,’’  and  had  she  not  lavishly  supplied 
the  Boers  with  arms  and  ammunition. 

Some  years  ago  the  German  Emperor  painted  a  symbolical 
picture  of  the  “Yellow  Peril,’’  which  he  sent  to  the  Tsar,  and 
since  then  official  and  semi-official  Germany  has  persistently  urged 
Russia  that  it  was  her  mission  to  civilise  the  Far  East  and  to  rule 
Asia.  Germany  hoped  that  Russia  in  civilising,  which  means 
conquering,  Asia  would  come  into  collision  with  this  country,  but 
Providence  willed  it  otherwise.  Blindly  advancing  at  Germany’s 
bidding,  the  Russians  rushed  upon  Japan’s  bayonets,  and  now 
Russia  is  crippled  for  many  years  to  come.  Only  the  lesser  aim  of 
Germany’s  foreign  policy  has  been  achieved.  Russia  is  powerless, 
but  Great  Britain’s  force  is  unimpaired. 

It  should  here  be  remarked  that  it  is  an  axiom  of  German  policy 
that  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  in  Asia  are,  and  will 
remain,  irreconcilable,  the  wish  being  probably  father  to  the 
thought.  Therefore,  in  her  attitude  towards  Great  Britain  and 
Russia,  it  is  Germany’s  constant  aim  in  every  quarter  of  the  world, 
and  at  every  opportunity,  to  accentuate  and  to  increase  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  Russia  and  this  country.  Many  examples  of 
Germany’s  endeavours  in  this  direction  could  be  quoted. 

Starting  from  the  premise  that  the  differences  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  in  Asia  are,  and  will  remain,  or  at  least  may 
be  made  to  be,  irreconcilable,  German  diplomacy  has  logically 
arrived  at  the  following  fundamental  rule  of  conduct  from  which 
German  foreign  policy  has  determined  not  to  swerve.  This  rule 
is  that  Germany  never  can,  and  never  will,  be  the  friend  or  the 
enemy  of  both  Great  Britain  and  Russia  at  the  same  time,  because 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  must  be  made  to  act  constantly  as  a 
counterpoise  against  one  another  and  to  quarrel  with  one  another 
to  Germany’s  benefit. 

If  we  now  abandon  for  a  moment  diplomatic  theory,  and  look 
at  Germany’s  fundamental  rule  of  political  conduct  towards 
Russia  and  this  country  from  the  point  of  view  of  political  and 
military  practice,  it  will  be  seen  that  Germany’s  policy  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  wise  one.  If  Germany  has  to  fight  Russia,  Great  Britain 
can  effect  a  powerful  diversion  in  the  Baltic  and  in  the  Black  Sea, 
especially  if,  as  until  lately  was  the  case,  the  Russian  fleet  is 
numerically  stronger  than  the  German  Navy.  On  the  other  band, 
if  Germany  should  be  engaged  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain, 
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Russia’s  help  would  be  invaluable  to  G-ermany,  for  Germany 
would  endeavour  to  attack  Great  Britain  in  India  over  land,  hand- 
in-hand  with  Russia.  The  happiest  result  of  Germany’s  policy 
towards  Russia  and  Great  Britain  would,  of  course,  be  if  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  should  fight  one  another  to  exhaustion. 
By  such  an  exhaustive  Anglo-Russian  war  Germany  would  be 
freed  of  all  restraint,  and  would,  with  her  strong  fleet  and 
immense  army,  be  able  to  act  on  land  and  sea  according  to  her 
pleasure. 

From  the  foregoing  it  follows  that  it  is  easy  for  British  diplomats 
to  understand  Germany’s-  real  attitude  towards  this  country.  If 
Germany  is  actively  friendly  to  Russia,  as  she  lately  has  been, 
she  is  actually,  though  probably  secretly,  hostile  to  Great  Britain  ; 
if  she  is  on  terms  approaching  hostility  with  Russia,  Germany  is 
friendly  to  this  country.  Furthermore,  it  is  clear  that  all 
attempts  on  the  part  of  Russia  and  Great  Britain  to  settle  their 
differences  and  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  are  viewed  with  the 
greatest  and  most  serious  alarm  by  Germany,  for  in  a  war  between 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  Germany  wuuld  be  absolutely  power¬ 
less  against  this  country  unless  Russia  would  enable  her  to  attack 
India.  For  these  reasons  the  conclusion  of  an  Anglo-Russian 
understanding  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  calamities 
by  Germany. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  Germany  has  felt  confident  that 
she  need  not  fear  a  Russian  attack.  Consequently  she  has  been 
friendly  to  Russia  to  the  disadvantage  of  this  country. 

Germany  has  always  tried  to  create  an  effective  counterpoise 
against  this  country.  Bismarck  set  France  and  England  against 
one  another  over  Egypt,  and  encouraged  France  in  her  anti- 
British  attitude,  and  his  successors  continued  Bismarck’s  policy. 
Therefore  Germany  recently  tried  to  frighten  France  away  from 
Great  Britain  by  raising  the  Morocco  question. 

Germany’s  Venezuela  policy  also  aimed  at  creating  a  counter¬ 
poise,  if  not  an  enemy,  against  this  country.  When  the  United 
States  took  umbrage  at  the  Anglo-German  Venezuela  expedition. 
Great  Britain  wished  to  withdraw,  but  Germany  insisted  that  the 
Venezuela  business  should  be  carried  through,  arguing  that  some 
show  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  strongest  naval  and  of  the 
strongest  military  Power  would  cause  the  United  States  to  col¬ 
lapse,  and  would  teach  them  to  be  modest  for  at  least  thirty  years. 
Happily  our  diplomacy  did  not  stumble  into  the  trap,  and  saw 
the  point  of  the  argument,  w'hich  was  similar  to  that  of  Frederick 
the  Great  when  he  told  the  Austrians  that  they  could  not  allow 
the  Russians  to  cross  the  Danube,  and  that  they  should  oppose 
their  crossing  in  alliance  with  France. 
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A  few  years  ago  the  vague  and  groping  movement  towards  the 
unification  of  the  British  Empire  began  to  take  a  more  tangible  P* 
shape.  Canada  offered  preferential  fiscal  treatment  to  the  Mother 
Country,  other  colonies  were  inclined  to  follow,  and  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain  cordially  responded  to  the  advances  made  by  the  Colonies 
and  began  to  work  for  a  British  Imperial  Fiscal  Union.  Treitschke  sc 
and  his  followers  had  frequently  declared  that  the  British  Empire  c( 
was  an  empire  only  in  name,  that  it  would  gradually  fall  to  pieces; 
that  the  United  States  would  have  a  similar  fate,  and  that  united 
Germany  would  eventually  profit  from  these  fatal  and  suicidal  E 

disintegrating  tendencies  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations.  There-  tc 

fore  Germany  resolved,  if  possible,  to  kill  the  movement  towards  si 

Imperial  Unification,  and  declared  commercial  w'ar  against  A 

Canada.  As  the  penalising  of  Canada’s  exports  failed  to  have  n 

the  desired  effect,  further  measures  to  prevent  the  unification  ot  I 

the  Empire  were  contemplated  and  threatened  by  Germany,  and  P 

on  June  29th,  1903,  Lord  Lansdowne  made  the  following  s 

extraordinary  statement  in  the  House  of  Lords  : —  c 

d 

The  position  between  Germany  and  Canada  with  which  we  were  j 
threatened  is  not  one  which  His  Majesty’s  Government  could  regard  as 
other  than  a  serious  position.  It  is  not  merely  that  we  found  that  Canada  ' 
was  liable  to  be  made  to  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  preferential  treatment 
which  the  Canadian  Government  had  accorded  to  us,  but  it  was  actually  ( 
adumbrated  in  an  official  document  that  if  other  colonies  acted  in  the  same  ( 
manner  as  Canada,  the  result  might  be  that  we,  the  mother  country, 
would  find  ourselves  deprived  of  most-favoured-nation  treatment.  ^ 

Not  satisfied  wdth  crippling  our  industries  and  our  trade,  and 
with  hampering  our  commercial  expansion,  Germany  tried  to 
oppose  the  political  unification  of  the  Empire  by  threats.  Ger¬ 
many’s  action  was  all  the  more  astounding  as  she  could  not 
seriously  expect  to  be  consulted  in  the  arrangement  of  a  purely 
internal  affair  between  the  component  parts  of  the  British  Empire, 
especially  as  the  giving  of  fiscal  preference  between  Motherland 
and  Colonies  is  a  purely  domestic  affair,  and  a  right  which,  by 
the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  all  nations  exercise,  and  which 
no  third  nation  is  entitled  to  question. 

We  have  now  taken  note  of  the  three  main  factors  of  German 
policy  by  having  surveyed  Germany’s  genesis  and  political 
history ;  by  having  acquainted  ourselves  with  her  political  tradi¬ 
tions  and  methods,  and  with  those  political  principles  of  hers 
which  have  become  the  leading  maxims  of  German  statesman¬ 
ship  ;  and  we  have  taken  account  of  the  political  aspirations  of 
the  masses  of  the  peoples.  These  three  factors  form  the  triple 
foundation  of  Germany’s  foreign  policy,  which  is  directed  by  the 
Emperor. 
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The  father  of  William  the  Second,  Frederick  the  Third,  was  a 
peaceful,  liberal-minded  man,  who,  through  his  English  wife,  had 
received  many  English  ideas  and  many  English  ideals.  With 
him  the  State  was  not  merely  “  Power,”  but  a  power  for  good. 
With  him  generosity  and  humanity  were  not  merely  empty 
sounds  and  part  of  the  diplomat’s  stock-in-trade  of  political 
counters.  It  was  not  his  idea  that  might  is  right.  He  was  im¬ 
bued  with  the  sense  of  political  morality,  a  feeling  which,  it  is 
true,  Machiavelli  treated  with  contempt.  The  views  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  Empress  Frederick  were  diametrically  opjx)sed 
to  those  of  Prince  Bismarck,  who  proved  victorious  in  the  lengthy 
struggle  which  he  waged  against  what  he  called  ”  English  in¬ 
fluences  ”  and  ‘‘petticoat  influences.”  In  these  struggles  Bis¬ 
marck  was  energetically  supported  by  the  present  Emperor,  then 
Prince  William,  whom  old  Bismarck  used  in  many  ways  to  liken 
to  Frederick  the  Great.  The  present  Emperor,  indeed,  re¬ 
sembles  in  many  ways  his  great  ancestor.  He  has  the  same  self- 
consciousness,  the  same  many-sidedness,  the  same  passionate 
desire  to  aggrandise  his  country,  the  same  political  methods,  and 
the  same  love  of  a  jxtwerful  army.  How  will  the  Emperor  make 
use  of  his  military  forces  and  of  his  opportunities  ? 

The  present  position  of  Germany  is  most  favourable.  She  has 
defeated  Frarice  and  Austria,  Russia  lies  exhausted,  and  thus 
Germany  has  her  elbows  free.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe  she 
is  not  only  the  strongest,  but  by  far  the  strongest,  Pow'er.  Now 
or  never  is  her  opportunity.  Will  she  make  use  of  it?  Will  she 
try  to  take  Holland ,  or  will  she  interfere  in  Austria-Hungary  and 
try  to  save  the  dissolving  German  element  in  that  country  by 
incorporating  with  Germany,  in  some  form  or  other,  the  western 
half  of  that  monarchy  ?  Or  will  she  endeavour  to  take  another 
slice  of  France  and  the  French  colonies?  Or  will  Germany  at 
present  abstain  from  action,  notwithstanding  her  opportunities, 
and  continue  in  feverish  haste  to  increase  her  enormous  navy 
“for  the  protecton  of  commerce  ”  until  an  occasion  for  using  it 
against  a  great  naval  and  colonial  Power  arises? 
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Some  day,  no  doubt,  the  philosophic  historian  will  account  for  the  ! 
reaction  that  has  taken  place  of  late  in  the  attitude  of  Englishmen  I 
towards  several  important  problems.  In  religion,  there  has  been  I 
a  return  on  the  part  of  many  to  beliefs  discarded  at  the  Reforma¬ 
tion ;  in  political  economy,  to  the  idol  of  Protection,  cast  down 
sixty  years  ago;  in  national  politics,  to  a  type  of  Imperialism  1 
narrower  and  more  aggressive  than  that  in  vogue  in  Palmerston’s 
days;  while  in  Colonial  policy,  the  old  notion  that,  in  tariff  I 
matters  and  matters  relating  to  military  defence,  the  interests 
of  the  Colonies  should  be  distinctly  subordinated  to  those  of  the 
Mother  Country,  appears  to  be  entertained  by  most  Conservatives 
and  by  not  a  few’  Liberals.  | 

So  far  as  this  last  change  of  view  is  concerned,  it  must  be  I 
ascribed,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  teachings  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  The  | 
Lord  Derby  of  1854  proposed  that  Canada  should  be  ruled  by  a  I 
King  chosen  from  the  Royal  Family  of  England;  as  if  there 
would  be  no  risk  in  transplanting  hothouse  growths  of  the  Old  | 
World  to  the  very  different  environment  of  the  New.  Lord  ij 
Derby  took  pains  to  assure  us  that  the  King  at  Ottawa  would  | 
not  interfere  too  much  in  behalf  of  Imperial  interests  with  Cana-  I 
dian  legislation.  Mr.  Disraeli,  on  the  other  hand,  whilst  approv-  i 
ing  of  the  grant  of  self-government  to  the  larger  Colonies,  was  | 
of  opinion  that  ‘  ‘  it  ought  to  have  been  accompanied  by  an  Impe-  I 
rial  tariff ;  by  securities  to  the  people  of  England  for  the  enjoy-  | 
ment  of  the  unappropriated  lands  which  belonged  to  the  Sovereign  | 
as  their  trustee ;  by  a  military  code  which  should  have  precisely  | 
defined  the  means  and  the  responsibilities  by  which  the  Colonies  I 
should  be  defended,  and  by  which,  if  necessary,  this  country  | 
should  call  for  aid  from  the  Colonies  themselves”;  and  lastly, 
by  the  institution  of  ‘‘  some  representative  council  in  the  Metro-  | 
polis  w’hich  w’ould  have  brought  the  Colonies  into  constant  and 
continuous  relations  with  the  Home  Government.”  ^ 

The  Colonial  land  question  had  probably  been  impressed  upon 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  mind  from  his  coming  in  contact  with  Lord  { 
Durham,  Mr.  Charles  Buller,  or  Mr.  Gibbon  Wakefield,  who, 
from  a  brief  experience  in  Canada,  argued  that  the  Imperial 
Government  should  retain  the  administration  of  wild  lands  in 
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order  to  provide  homes  for  the  surplus  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  well  as  to  prevent  local  politicians  from  squandering 
so  great  an  estate.  The  truth  is  that  in  Canada,  as  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  the  greatest  amount  of  waste  occurred  when 
the  lands  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  Imperial  authorities,  or  of 
the  colonisation  companies  which  they  favoured  and  in  some 
instances  subsidised.  The  other  theory,  that  the  lands  could  he 
filled  with  purely  British  settlers,  who  would  keep  the  Colonies 
loyal,  was  a  dream.  For  half  a  century  the  bulk  of  the  emigrants 
from  the  British  Islands  have  gone,  not  to  the  Colonies,  but  to 
the  United  States.  The  prospects  are  that  the  Canadian  North- 
West  will  ultimately  be  filled  by  Americans  rather  than  by  Eng¬ 
lishmen  or  Canadians.  Without  labouring  the  point,  it  is  safe 
to  assert  that  no  measure  of  self-government  denying  them 
control  of  the  Crown  domain  would  have  been  acceptable  to  the 
Canadian  people. 

How  to  create  a  Chamber  in  London  in  which  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  Colonies  should  each  be  fairly  represented, 
puzzled  the  brains  of  Burke  and  Adam  Smith,  of  Franklin,  Otis 
and  Samuel  Adams,  on  the  eve  of  the  American  Revolution; 
and  from  that  time  to  this  no  one  has  hit  upon  a  workable  plan. 
Pownall  assumed  that  it  would  be  just  as  easy  to  give  the 
.\merican  Colonies  representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  as, 
in  a  previous  age,  it  was  to  bestow'  it  upon  Durham,  Chester,  and 
Wales— an  imperfect  analogy  employed  by  some  modern  Impe¬ 
rialists.  On  the  other  side,  Adams  declared  that  the  Americans 
could  not  be  adequately  represented  there ,  and ,  if  not  adequately , 
“then  in  effect  not  at  all  ”  ;  whilst  some  around  him  pressed  the 
objection  that,  even  if  they  could  obtain  a  just  representation, 
they  would  be  foolish  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  since  it  w'ould 
end  in  their  having  to  assume  their  quota  of  British  debt  and 
taxes.  Those  Canadians  who  have  thought  over  the  matter  at 
all  have  reached  similar  conclusions,  or,  at  best,  are  unable  to 
get  beyond  Burke’s  confession  of  despair: — “As  I  meddle  with 
no  theory ,  I  do  not  absolutely  assert  the  impracticability  of  such 
a  representation ;  but  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  it,  and  those  w'ho 
have  been  more  confident  have  not  been  more  successful.” 

As  Mr.  Disraeli’s  other  conditions  of  Colonial  self-government, 
namely,  an  Imperial  tariff  and  Colonial  aid  to  Imperial  arma¬ 
ments,  have  been  taken  up  by  present-day  Imperialists,  and  will 
be  discussed  in  whole  or  in  part  at  the  approaching  Colonial  Con¬ 
ference,  Englishmen  may  be  interested  in  the  opinion  entertained 
by  the  Liberal  rank  and  file  in  Canada,  so  far  as  one  who  mixes 
a  good  deal  with  Liberals  is  competent  to  express  it.  The 
Liberal  Party  has  been  in  office  at  Ottawa  for  nearly  ten  years 
and  is  likely  to  remain  there  for  some  time  to  come. 

VOL.  Lxxvm.  N.S,  3  Y 
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First,  Canada  is  asked  to  enter  into  some  sort  of  pact  whereby 
she  shall  bear  a  share  of  the  military  and  naval  expenditure  of  ® 

Britain,  which  has  lately  risen  from  .^30 ,000 ,000  to  over  * 

^60 ,000 ,000  per  annum;  and,  in  addition,  shall  provide  men  for  o 
those  services  and  shoulder  her  proportion  of  such  debts  as  mav  * 

hereafter  be  contracted  for  the  wars  of  the  Empire.  "  f 

The  proposal  is  so  remarkable  from  a  Canadian  point  of  view  '' 

that  our  politicians  hesitate  to  discuss  it  publicly.  When  Liberals 
discuss  it  amongst  themselves,  they  usually  treat  it  as  an  attempt  * 
on  the  part  of  British  Imperialists,  wdio  have  burdened  their  t 
country  wdth  taxes,  to  shift  a  portion  of  the  load  to  the  backs  j' 

of  the  Canadian  farmer  and  artisan.  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  a  e 

former  leader  of  the  Conservative  Party  in  Canada,  vvrote  not  o 

long  since  that  while  the  policy  of  levying  taxes  upon  the  Colonies  1' 
for  the  support  of  the  Army  and  Navy  was  “  one  of  the  principal  a 
attractions  of  Imperial  Federation  to  many”  in  England,  he  F 

believed  it  to  be  “  founded  on  misapprehension  and  fraught  with  F 

danger.”  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  Liberal  Premier,  is  of  the  c 

same  opinion.  Canadian  Orangemen  arc  ultra-loyal,  yet  when  r 

an  Orange  leader  was  asked  if  he  favoured  our  accepting  this  1 

military  servitude,  he  replied  that  he  should  as  soon  vote  for  ii 

transforming  Canada  into  a  Jesuit  Reduction.  t 

Imperialists  seem  to  imagine  that  Canada  is  inhabited  chiefly  e 
by  Englishmen  of  their  wmy  of  thinking,  whereas  the  native  o 

Canadian,  a  very  different  type,  is  master  here.  If  the  native  c 

Canadian  has  any  political  ambition,  it  is  that  Canada  shall  some  1 

day  become  an  independent  nation.  He  has  never  been  in  Eng-  c 

land,  but  is  greatly  attached  to  her  on  sentimental  grounds  and  F 

w'ould  be  glad  to  help  her,  within  the  bounds  of  reason,  if  she  1 

should  stand  in  need  of  it ;  only  he  must  be  sole  judge  of  the  t 

occasion  as  well  as  of  the  form  and  amount  of  the  aid.  He  dis-  r 

likes  the  Imperialist  programme  because,  in  his  judgment,  it 
would  sink  Canada  to  the  level  of  a  Roman  Colony,  paying  tribute  1 

of  its  life-blood  to  a  centralised  fighting  machine  over  which  it  ■ 

had  no  control.  We  had  to  take  up  arms  before  we  could  per-  1 

suade  the  Colonial  Office  to  relieve  us  of  military  Governors  and  1 

other  irresponsible  rulers,  who  did  as  they  pleased  wdth  our  money  t 

and  administered  affairs  in  general  according  to  their  own  whims  i 

or  those  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  for  the  time  being.  When,  t 

therefore,  the  Canadian  is  dubbed  a  Little  Englander  by  the  t 

latest' arrival  from  the  Old  Country,  he  retorts  that  Imperialists  c 

are  Little  Canadians,  inasmuch  as  they  would  put  us  back  into  c 

long  clothes  by  restoring  ‘‘Downing  Street  Dictation,”  as  if  we  i 

were  still  the  political  babes  of  1791.  An  illustrious  Englishman  { 

has  warned  all  such  reactionaries  that  societies  of  men  have  their  t 
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law  of  growth,  that  “  as  their  strength  becomes  greater,  as  their 
experience  becomes  more  extensive,  you  can  no  longer  confine 
them  within  the  swaddling  bands,  or  lull  them  in  the  cradles, 
or  terrify  them  with  the  bugbears  of  their  infancy.”  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  our  Imperialist  brethren  appear  to  belong  to  those 
people  of  whom  it  was  said  that,  in  pursuit  of  a  hobby,  they 
would  run  foul  even  of  the  geometrical  axioms. 

The  Federal  debt  of  Canada  is  four  times  greater  per  head 
than  that  of  the  United  States  and  our  Provincial  debts  are  rela¬ 
tively  far  in  excess  of  those  of  the  individual  States.  We  are 
just  commencing  a  second  Trans-continental  raihvay,  which  will 
entail  heavy  Government  borrowings,  and  are  occupied  with 
other  works  of  development  that  will  cost  a  great  deal.  If,  as  a 
leading  Imperialist  calculates,  our  cash  contribution  to  the  Army 
and  Navy  amounted  to  To ,000 ,000  a  year,  we  simply  could  not 
pay  it  and  keep  our  heads  above  wmter.  Our  crying  want  is 
population,  but  how  many  American  settlers  should  w’e  get,  how 
many  Englishmen  would  come,  how  many  Canadians  w’ould 
remain,  once  we  had  deliberately  saddled  ourselves  with  Old 
World  militarism?  The  standard  of  comfort  by  which  Canada 
is  judged  at  home  and  abroad  is  not  that  of  European  communi¬ 
ties,  but  that  of  the  United  States.  There  are  now  1,200,000 
native  Canadians  in  the  States,  besides  tens  of  thousands  of  persons 
of  European  birth  who  sojourned  in  Canada  for  a  w’hile  and  then 
crossed  the  boundary.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
Exodus,  the  name  w’e  give  to  this  fearful  bleeding,  would  be 
converted  into  a  regular  stampede  if  we  w^ere  to  bind  ourselves  to 
participate  in  Imperial  wars.  Lord  Poberts  might  as  well  select 
Yorkshire  for  an  experiment  with  Conscription  and  look  for  it 
to  retain  its  population  despite  the  greater  attractiveness  of  the 
rest  of  England. 

When  France  possessed  Canada,  the  French  Canadians,  who 
had  also  the  Iroquois  to  reckon  with ,  were  summoned  to  fight  the 
American  Colonies  whenever  the  Bourbons  saw’  fit  to  quarrel  with 
England  or  England  with  the  Bourbons.  The  strain  uixin  the 
little  Colony  was  heartbreaking;  to  employ  an  old  phrase,  it  was 
thought  that  Christ  and  the  Saints  slept,  so  great  were  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  this  excellent  people.  Yet  they  w’ere  not  asked  to  do  more 
than  fight  on  their  own  Continent — they  were  not  ordered  across 
the  Atlantic  to  fight  against  enemies  they  had  never  before  seen 
or  heard  of,  or  against  their  own  flesh  and  blood.  After  the 
cession  of  Canada  to  Britain  the  Imperial  Government  strove  to 
isolate  the  inhabitants  from  those  of  the  revolted  Colonies ;  and 
for  this  reason  the  FYench  Canadians  were  allowed  to  maintain 
their  French  nationality.  The  upshot  is  seen  in  the  cleavage 
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that  now  separates  French-  and  English-speaking  Canadians;  ^ve 
are  not  one  people,  as  we  might  have  been,  but  two  peoples 
dw'elling  not  without  friction  under  the  same  political  roof.  The 
French  Canadians,  who  numbered  only  60,000  in  1759,  now  num¬ 
ber  1,700,000  within  Canada  ,  and  there  are  500,000  of  them  by 
birth  or  descent  in  the  United  States.  British  subjects  by  the 
accident  of  war,  but  in  every  other  aspect  Canadians  to  the  end 
of  their  nails,  they  would  probably  wreck  Confederation  rather 
than  submit  to  so  burdensome  a  yoke. 

The  American  Colonies  revolted  rather  than  acknowledge  the 
right  of  England  to  tax  them  for  the  cost  of  the  Seven  Years’ 
War.  The  war  had  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  France  from 
their  northern  frontier,  but  they  objected,  as  we  do,  to  taxation 
without  representation.  What  has  Canada  gained  by  the  nume¬ 
rous  wars  that  England  has  waged  in  the  last  half  century  that 
we  should  hand  ^G5 ,000 ,000  a  year — one-third  of  all  our  present 
revenues — to  the  British  War  Office,  to  be  spent  thousands  of 
miles  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  our  Parliament,  upon  military 
objects  about  which,  from  first  to  last,  we  should  not  be  con¬ 
sulted?  With  every  regard  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  we  believe 
that,  having  an  empire  of  wild  land  to  subdue,  we  could  find 
better  use  for  the  money.  Frederick  the  Great  said  of  the  Hes¬ 
sians  sent  against  the  Americans,  that  they  ought  to  pay  an 
export  duty  as  cattle  destined  for  a  foreign  shambles ;  and  we 
should  expect  our  young  men ,  whose  proper  place  is  the  Canadian 
factory  or  the  Canadian  harvest  field,  to  suffer  like  contumely  if 
they  were  to  rove  the  world  as  swashbucklers  of  the  British 
Jingo.  ^ 

As  for  “standing  shoulder  to  shoulder’’  wuth  our  fellow 
Colonists  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  Canadians  have  lost,  or 
perhaps  never  possessed,  the  faculty  of  “  thinking  Imperially  ”  in 
that  sense.  By  an  effort  of  the  imagination  one  can  fancy  a 
Koman  thinking  Imperially,  since  the  ordinary  boundaries  of  the 
old  Eoman  Empire  embraced  contiguous  territories,  a  fairly  com¬ 
pact  region,  surrounding  the  Mediterranean.  The  British 
Empire,  on  the  contrary,  is  made  up  of  islands  and  mainlands 
scattered  all  over  the  earth,  with  nothing  in  common  but  the 
flag.  When  we  in  Canada  think  of  the  brown  men  of  India,  the 
blacks  of  Africa,  the  yellow  men  of  Hong  Kong,  the  white  men 
of  Australia,  and  so  on,  w'e  do  not  think  of  them  Imperially. 

(1)  All  told,  8,000  men  were  sent  from  Canada  to  the  Boer  War.  Their 
expenses  to  the  time  of  disembarkation  in  South  Africa  were  defrayed  by  the 
Canadian  Government;  after  that,  by  the  Imperial  Government.  In  the  Civil 
War  in  the  United  States,  40,000  Canadians  served  in  the  Northern  armies, 
attracted  in  part  by  love  of  adventure,  in  part  by  the  bounties. 
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finding  it  impossible  to  do  so,  but  commercially — What  is  the 
value  of  our  trade,  with  So-and-So?  And  as  it  is  demonstrable 
that,  saying  nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  we  could 
do  more  business  in  a  month ,  if  the  tariff  bars  w’ere  down ,  with 
two  or  three  American  cities  within  telephone  call  of  Ottawa 
than  with  all  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies  put  together 
in  a  twelvemonth,  no  matter  how  elaborate  and  burdensome  the 
preferential  arrangement ;  we  do  not  set  much  store  upon  the  com¬ 
mercial  side  of  Imperial  Federation,  in  so  far  as  it  promises  an 
artificially-created  trade  with  our  fellow  Colonists.  Nor,  and  do 
I  our  best,  can  we  imagine  any  set  of  circumstances  under  which 
we  might  feel  disposed  to  shed  our  blood  for  them.  We  take  no 
more  interest  in  the  events  of  India  or  Australia  than  they  display 
in  those  of  Canada.  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  have  us  fabricate 
an  interest  in  one  another,  but  the  job  is  clean  beyond  us.  As 
*  Burke  said,  opposuit  natura — we  cannot  remove  the  eternal 
barriers  of  the  Creation. 

But,  it  is  urged,  we  ought  at  least  to  contribute  to  the  Navy 
since  it  protects  our  ports  and  seagoing  commerce.  With  all 
respect,  this  is  begging  the  question.  We  must  first  determine 
;  who  is  likely  to  attack  us  and  for  what  reason.  During  the  Civil 
!  War  in  the  United  States,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Colonial 
Secretary,  was  angry  at  the  rpfusal  of  the  Canadian  Parliament 
to  maintain  a  larger  militia,  and  threatened  to  deprive  it  for  a 
time  of  control  of  the  force.  Canadian  jMiuisters  replied,  with 
some  acerbity,  that  what  his  Grace  would  not  dare  to  do  in 
England  would  not  be  tolerated  in  Canada,  and  when  he  spoke 
of  our  being  in  danger  from  foreign  enemies,  he  overlooked  the 
important  consideration  that,  if  we  ever  were  attacked  by  a  foreign 
Power,  it  would  not  be  from  any  fault  of  ours,  but  solely  because 
of  our  political  connection  with  England — which  is  as  true  now 
as  it  w'as  then.  The  Imperialists  who  dun  us  so  persistently  for 
a  contribution  to  the  Navy,  do  not  realise  that  they  are  forcing  an 
unpleasant  issue.  A’s  relations  with  B  expose  A  to  danger.  B 
thereupon  requests  A  to  pay  for  protection  by  B.  Obviously,  if 
pressed  too  hard ,  A  will  be  apt  to  consider  whether  the  connection 
is  worth  maintaining. 

Suppose,  however,  that  Canada  were  threatened,  say,  by  Ger¬ 
many  because  of  a  squabble  between  her  and  Britain  over  the 
partition  of  Africa  or  China — fancy  our  being  implicated  in  a 
war  originating  on  those  distant  Continents  in  that  or  any  other 
way !— it  would  hardly  be  necessary  for  the  British  Navy  to 
come  to  the  rescue.  With  the  permission  of  Congress,  we  could 
place  our  ships  under  the  American  flag;  and,  as  for  our  ports, 
are  they  not  already  protected  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine  ?  American 
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policy,  of  which  that  doctrine  is  the  expression,  pledges  itself 
not  to  meddle  with  the  existing  American  Colonies  of  any 
European  Power ;  but  as  it  will  not  permit  a  European  Power 
to  acquire  new  territory,  clearly  it  would  not  permit  one  European 
Power  to  steal,  or  attempt  to  steal,  the  territory  of  another. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  w'ould  be  found  sufficiently  elastic  in  the  hands  of  a 
President  like  Mr.  Eoosevelt  or  Mr.  Cleveland  to  shield  Canada, 
both  on  land  and  sea,  from  any  European  assailant. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  then,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  any 
Power  but  the  United  States,  and  it  is  well-nigh  inconceivable 
that  they  should  attempt  to  annex  Canada  by  force.  If  they  did, 
they  would  not  put  us  to  the  sword,  for  they  are  neither  Goths 
nor  Visigoths,  but  our  own  kith  and  kin,  only  ever  so  much  more 
powerful ;  with  a  country,  indeed,  of  incomparable  wealth  and 
strength,  \yould  England  go  to  war  to  save  us  from  being  taken 
into  partnership  wdth  Eothschild?  Imperialists  assure  us  that 
she  would  fight  for  us  as  for  Kent  or  Lancashire,  but  no  one  in 
Canada  thinks  so.  From  the  close  of  the  American  Eevolution 
down  to  the  Alaska  Boundary  case  the  other  day,  she  has  been 
obliged  to  sacrifice  territory  belonging  to  us  whenever  it  has  been 
demanded  by  American  diplomacy  as  a  peace-offering ;  and  while 
intelligent  Canadians,  knowing  something  of  her  w'orld-wide 
liabilities,  dislike  to  blame  her,  they  cannot  but  perceive  that  she 
is  bound,  as  time  goes  on,  to  be  of  less  use  than  ever  as  our  patron 
and  bottle-holder  ;  whilst  the  thankless  position  is  certain  to  expose 
her  to  greater  and  greater  danger.  Assuming  that  we  cannot 
remain  as  we  are  much  longer,  there  are  three  roads  open  to  us. 
We  can  become  independent  and  trust  to  American  honour,  as 
displayed  in  the  case  of  Cuba,  and  to  the  righteousness  of  our 
own  conduct.  Or,  following  the  advice  of  Goldwin  Smith  and 
Andrew  Carnegie,  true  friends  of  England,  we  can,  with  England’s 
approval,  cast  in  our  lot  with  the  Americans,  thereby  bringing 
about  a  lasting  reconciliation  of  the  race  on  this  Continent  and 
leaving  her  free  to  concentrate  her  energies  upon  the  problems  of 
her  own  hemisphere.  Is  this  Little  Englandism?  If  so,  what 
do  sensible  Big  Englanders  think  of  the  remaining  course,  the 
counter-policy  of  Imperialism,  that  would  have  us  remain  a 
Colony,  but  a  Colony  mortgaged  to  the  War  Office  and  bound  by 
the  Jingoistic  creed  to  arm  and  fortify  and  “  maffick  ”  and  be  in¬ 
solent  to  all  and  sundry,  more  especially  to  the  United  States, 
until,  perhaps,  we  succeed  in  dragging  England  into  war  with  that 
country,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  find  ourselves  disowmed  as  an 
obstacle  to  her  peace  and  happiness? 

To  sum  up  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  is  the  conviction  of 
Canadian  Liberals  as  a  body,  and,  I  believe,  of  the  majority  of 
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I  the  younger  men  in  the  Conservative  Party,  that  British  states- 
j  men  had  better  let  well  enough  alone.  Under  existing  arrange- 
i  ments,  we  maintain  a  respectable  militia  for  home  purposes,  and 
!  are  as  loyal  to  England  as  she  has  any  right  to  ask  us  to  be.  True, 

'  a  national  spirit  is  abroad,  a  desire  to  rise  above  the  Colonial  stage 
of  existence  and  live  the  ampler  life  of  independence.  But,  for 
j  all  that,  we  are  ready  to  send  men,  and,  if  necessary,  money,  to 
I  the  aid  of  England — not,  however,  when  she  thinks,  but  when  we 
'  think  she  needs  them.  Should  Mr.  Balfour,  as  some  of  his 
i  friends  predict,  bring  before  the  Conference  a  scheme  for  putting 
j  us  under  bonds  to  co-operate  with  England  in  all  her  wars,  he 
:  will  regret  it.  The  Canadian  delegates  would  resent  it  and  the 
t  Dominion  Parliament  condemn  it  out  of  hand. 

This  is  not  the  language  Englishmen  are  accustomed  to  hear. 
The  Imperialist  who  has  spent  a  holiday  in  Canada  returns 
prophesying  smooth  things — that  we  are  ready,  if  it  be  their  wish, 

I  to  bind  ourselves  by  a  constitutional  amendment  to  spend  our 
last  shilling  and  our  last  man  whenever  they  choose  to  call  upon 
us,  and  so  forth ;  in  addition  to  which  the  Canadian  who  visits 
England  in  search  of  a  title  or  to  borrow  money,  is,  as  Voltaire 
said  of  Habakkuk,  capable  lie  tout  in  that  line.  Nevertheless  they 
{  will  do  well  to  turn  from  such  counsellors  and  read  Burke — the 
I  one  incontestable  authority,  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  all  time,  on 
I  Colonial  policy — especially  the  passage  in  which  he  admonishes 
j  them  to  govern  the  Colonies  with  a  loose  rein,  if  they  would 

I  govern  at  all. 

The  other  proposition  is  that  we  should  agree  to  the  restoration 
of  the  old  Colonial  trade  system,  at  any  rate  in  principle.  Under 
that  system  the  few  commodities  then  exported  by  the  Colonies 
received  preferential  treatment  in  the  British  market,  and  the 
i  Colonies,  in  return,  gave  like  treatment  in  their  markets  to  British 
j  goods.  The  Colonies  now  export  to  England  a  variety  of  articles 
:  which  were  at  that  time  excluded  by  the  British  tariff,  or  which 

I  could  not  be  exported  in  the  ships  of  the  period,  or  which  were 
f  not  produced  for  more  than  home  consumption.  These,  or  some 
J  of  these,  would  have  to  be  included  in  any  new  preferential 
system. 

j  Mr.  Balfour  is  averse  to  taxing  foreign  food  and  raw  materials 
^  for  the  benefit  of  the  Colonies ;  other  Imperialists  favour  it.  No 
I  one  here  quite  knows,  therefore,  in  what  form  the  Imperial  tariff 
I  project  will  be  submitted  to  the  Conference.  I  believe  I  am 
!  warranted  in  saying,  however,  that  Canadian  Ministers  would 
i  not  discuss  any  scheme  from  which  British  taxation  of  such 
foreign  articles  as  wheat  and  flour,  lumber,  wood  pulp,  fish,  fruit, 
lead  and  copper,  peas  and  hay,  eggs,  cheese  and  bacon,  live 
animals,  &c.,  was  omitted.  These  are  our  chief  exports  to  Britain 
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and  if  we  are  not  to  be  paid  a  higher  price  for  them  than  we  get 
now,  it  will  be  useless  for  her  to  ask  us  to  give  anything  like  a 
substantial  preference  to  her  wares  in  our  market.  For  example, 
the  taxation  of  American  and  other  foreign  wheat  would  not,  by 
itself,  be  satisfactory;  it  would  suit  Manitoba,  Albert,  and  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  which  are  exporters  of  wheat,  but  would  be  of  no 
advantage  to  the  five  older  Provinces  and  British  Columbia,  which 
are  importers.  In  like  manner,  if  foreign  lumber  alone  was 
taxed,  the  North  Western  Provinces,  w’hich  have  to  import  from 
British  Columbia  and  the  United  States,  would  rightly  complain 
that  their  interests  had  been  ignored.  If,  then,  a  preferential 
policy  is  to  be  discussed,  it  must  be  one  based  on  the  taxation  by 
England  of  her  principal  articles  of  food,  as  well  as  of  a  number 
of  raw  materials ;  indeed,  since  the  other  Colonies  are  sure  to 
demand  the  inclusion  of  their  staples — tea  and  coffee,  sugar,  raw 
cotton,  meats  and  butter,  wool,  dyes,  &c. — we  may  conclude  that 
it  would  involve  the  taxation  of  almost  everything  included  in 
those  two  groups. 

Swift  said  that  mythical  plots  and  treasons  are  sometimes  dis¬ 
covered  by  men  in  high  position  ‘  ‘  w^ho  desire  to  raise  their  own 
characters  of  profound  politicians,”  or  “to  stifle  or  divert  general 
discontents,”  or  ‘‘to  restore  new  vigour  to  a  crazy  Administra¬ 
tion.”  Canadians  are  not  aware  which  of  these  ends  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  had  in  mind  when  he  announced  that  Canada  and  the 
other  Colonies  had  demanded  a  British  preference  as  the  price 
of  their  remaining  in  the  Empire.  On  the  third  reading  of  the 
Corn  Importation  Bill,  certain  members  of  the  House  of  Lords 
issued  a  manifesto  in  wLich  they  predicted  that  the  abolition  of 
the  preferential  duty  on  Colonial  wheat  would  destroy  the 
‘  ‘  strongest  bond  of  union  ’  ’  betvreen  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother 
Country,  besides  ‘‘  sapping  the  foundation  of  that  Colonial  system 
to  which,  commercially  and  politically,  this  country  owes  much  of 
its  present  greatness.”  It  is  for  Englishmen  to  say  whether  the 
greatness  of  their  country  has  been  diminished  by  Free  Trade. 
All  I  wish  to  observe  is  that  Canadians  are  as  sincerely  attached 
to  her  as  ever,  the  only  danger  to  the  connection,  at  present, 
lying  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  attempt  to  resurrect  the  Colonial 
system  and  apply  that  WTetched  discard  of  a  bygone  age  to  the 
greatly  altered  conditions  of  Canada  and  the  Empire  at  large. 

We  had  an  experience  of  that  system  covering  a  period  of 
nearly  two  centuries,  long  enough  to  give  us  the  right  to  speak 
with  some  authority.  It  was  introduced  while  we  were  a  young 
French  Colony.  As  everyone  knows,  the  Colonial  policy  of  those 
times  was  based  on  the  three  M’s — monopoly  of  supply,  mono¬ 
poly  of  produce,  monopoly  of  manufacture.  By  the  first  and 
second  the  Colony  was  precluded  from  importing  from  or  export- 
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ing  direct  to  foreign  countries,  while  by  the  third  it  was  restricted 
to  the  cultivation  of  food  and  raw  materials,  leaving  the  Mother 
Country  to  furnish  it  with  manufactures.  The  elder  Mirabeau 
likened  the  Colonies  to  mice  kept  alive  by  an  owl  for  her  winter 
provision;  the  owl  shelters  and  feeds  and  coddles  them,  first 
taking  care,  however,  to  break  their  legs  in  order  to  hinder  them 
from  going  abroad  and  becoming  the  prey  of  some  other  owl. 
Soon  after  he  took  hold  of  Colonial  affairs,  Colbert  resolved  to 
make  France  and  her  Colonies  self-supporting,  or,  as  his  pupil 
Talon,  the  Intendant  at  Quebec,  had  it,  self-sufficient.  By  pro¬ 
clamation  of  1669  Canadian  fish  and  Acadian  coal  were  admitted 
I  into  France  free,  foreign  coal  or  fish  being  taxed  or  prohibited; 
like  treatment  was  afterwards  extended  to  Canadian  peltries, 
timber,  wheat,  wooden  ships,  &c.,  as  well  as  to  sugar,  tobacco 
and  spices,  from  the  French  West  Indies  ;  all  of  which  were  to  be 
paid  for  with  French  goods,  the  goods  of  foreign  countries  being 
rigorously  excluded  from  the  Colonies. 

I  have  not  space  in  which  to  describe  the  full  effects  of  this 
policy.  Colbert  was  a  master  of  detail  and  tried  all  the  herbs  of  the 
Saint  John,  all  the  devices  of  Mercantilism,  in  his  efforts  to  found 
a  Western  Empire  for  the  greater  glory  of  France.  With  him, 
of  course,  as  with  Mr.  Eudyard  Kipling,  Imperialism  meant  the 
“administrative  organisation  of  the  Colonies”  for  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  the  Mother  Country.  Bounties,  gratuities,  and  mono¬ 
polies  were. showered  upon  the  agriculture,  shipping,  fishing,  and 
lumbering  industries  of  New  France  ;  but  the  salt-pits  of  Kamour- 
aska  were  closed  that  the  King’s  monopoly  in  France  might  gain 
a  little  more ;  while  in  the  Antilles  the  distilling  of  rum  from 
molasses  was  prohibited  in  the  interest  of  French  brandy.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  King  supplied  the  Colonies  with  prelates  and 
churches,  roads  and  bridges,  grist  mills  and  tanyards,  horses  and 
cattle,  intrepid  explorers  and  equally  intrepid  Jesuit  missionaries 
—with  everything,  in  short,  but  free  institutions.  He  even  gave 
a  bounty  to  those  who  married  early  and  to  those  who  brought 
forth  large  families,  refused  fur  licenses  to  bachelors  and  shipped 
young  women  of  good  character  from  France  as  wives.  In  read¬ 
ing  the  quaint  records  of  the  period  one  can  almost  hear  the 
prayer  of  the  Breton  girl,  Patron  de  filles,  Saint  Nicolas,  mariez 
nous—ne  tardez  pas! 

Altogether,  it  w’as  a  promising  field  for  an  experiment  in  empire¬ 
building,  with  Protection  as  the  corner-stone,  yet  Colbert  and 
his  successors  failed  miserably.  They  overlooked  the  existence 
;  of  the  adjoining  English  Colonies,  or  rather  placed  too  much 
reliance  on  the  laws  prohibiting  intercourse  with  them,  to  which 
were  attached  penalties  ranging  from  flogging  the  culprit  and 
branding  him  with  a  red-hot  fleur-de-lis,  to  putting  him  to  death. 
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The  high  tariffs  of  France,  directed  against  England  and  Holland 
and  the  minute  State  regulation  of  manufactures,  enhanced  the 
price  of  the  French  goods  sent  to  the  Colony  to  such  an  extent  I 
that  the  fur  trade,  the  principal  industry,  passed  in  great  measure 
to  the  English  buyers  on  the  South.  The  white  man  was  as  keen 
as  the  Indian  to  deal  in  the  most  advantageous  market,  and  before 
long  the  contraband  traffic  between  Montreal  and  Albany,  Quebec 
and  New  England,  absorbed  much  of  the  energy  of  the  people,  to 
the  demoralisation  of  all  concerned,  including  many  of  the  highest 
civil  dignitaries.  The  derelictions  of  the  officials  in  this  respect 
led  up  to  graver  offences,  until  at  length  the  Intendant  Bigot  f 
betrayed  the  Colony  to  Wolfe,  as  was  commonly  supposed,  in  f 
order  to  hide  his  enormous  robberies. 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  historians  that  the  collapse  of  French  ; 
power  in  North  America  was  due,  primarily,  to  the  inability  of 
the  French  Navy  to  protect  Quebec,  Louisburg,  and  the  Atlantic 
highway.  Among  secondary  causes,  an  important  place  must  be  , 
given  to  the  Colonial  system,  which,  together  with  the  fur  mono-  I 
|)oly,  broke  down  the  fur  trade,  burdened  the  w'hite  settler,  and  ; 
filled  the  Colony  wdth  corruption,  besides  involving  France  in  war 
with  Holland,  and  thereby  leaving  her  without  an  ally  in  the 
final  struggle  with  England  for  the  possession  of  Canada.  ^ 

When  Canada  passed  to  Britain  the  preferential  system  was  j 
soon  greatly  developed.  From  beginning  to  end,  how^ever,  the  | 
preference  given  in  the  Canadian  market  to  British  goods  w^as,  in  I 
the  main,  an  imposture.  In  the  first  place,  being  cheaper  as  a  | 
rule  than  foreign  goods,  British  goods  would  have  sold  equally 
well  if  there  had  been  no  preference ;  secondly ,  while  the  British 
tariff  gave  a  very  substantial  preference  to  Canadian  exports,  from 
the  burdens  incident  to  w’hich  there  was  no  escape  for  the  British  I 
consumer,  we  in  Canada  obtained  a  considerable  measure  of  relief  I 
from  the  effects  of  our  preference  to  British  goods  by  smuggling 
in  American  goods  that  were  better  adapted  to  our  climatic  and 
other  conditions.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  while  the  British 
people  had  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  such  commodities  as  we  sold 
them  than  they  would  have  had  to  pay  if  like  commodities  from 
foreign  countries  had  been  admitted  at  the  same  rate,  we  tem¬ 
pered  the  British  monopoly  in  manufactures  within  Canada  by 
following  the  French  Canadian  example — Preferentialists  by  day,  i 
we  became  Free  Traders  at  night.  Then  again  we  turned  an  | 
honest  penny  by  clandestinely  importing  American  lumber,  wheat,  : 
flour,  furs,  and  potash,  and  shipping  them  to  England  as  Cana¬ 
dian,  that  they  might  get  the  benefit  of  the  British  preferential; 
cases  are  recorded  where  wheat  was  brought  from  Archangel  and 
timber  from  Memel  and  sent  back  across  the  Atlantic  to  Liverpool 
or  Bristol  with  these  false  certificates  of  origin.  Long  before 
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Hume’s  Committee  of  1840  had  demonstrated  it,  it  was  apparent 
to  observers  on  the  spot  that  the  preferential  arrangement  with 
Canada  was  nothing  short  of  a  gross  imposition  upon  Britain. 

The  restraints  of  the  Colonial  system  had  much  to  do  with  the 
revolt  of  the  American  Colonies,  and  now  the  discrimination 
against  the  foreigner  and  in  favour  of  the  British  colonist  and  the 
British  landlord,  was  responsible  to  some  extent  for  the  lodgment 
of  Protectionist  doctrines  in  the  United  States.  “England  will 
not  take  our  wheat,  pork,  or  maize,’’  was  the  cry,  “we  must 
therefore  build  up  a  home  market  to  consume  them.’’  The  Navi¬ 
gation  Laws  and  Colonial  trade  regulations  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ill-feeling  which  arose  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  shortly  after  the  War  of  Independence  had  cul¬ 
minated,  other  causes  aiding,  in  the  war  of  1812. 

Without  doubt  Canada  profited  by  the  Colonial  system,  although 
not  to  the  extent  that  might  be  supposed.  Our  tariff  was  framed 
by  Downing  Street,  but  the  local  legislatures  were  allowed  to 
impose  light  duties  for  revenue.  What  was  given  with  one  hand 
was  largely  taken  away  with  the  other.  Our  people  complained 
without  ceasing  of  the  stupidity  of  the  Imperial  authorities  who 
constructed  the  tariff,  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  of  the  severe 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  wheat  in  England  under  the  operation 
of  the  sliding  scale ,  of  the  official  exclusion  of  the  Provinces  from 
the  American  market ,  both  as  buyers  and  sellers ;  in  short ,  of  the 
failure  of  the  system  to  render  the  Colony  prosperous.  As  early 
as  1816  they  began  to  clamour  for  reciprocity  wuth  the  United 
States.  In  1836  the  Upper  Canada  Legislature  petitioned  the 
King  for  it  in  a  very  able  document.  One  of  the  gravest  evils  of 
the  situation  was  the  constant  interference  of  Imperial  Ministers 
on  behalf  of  the  British  monopoly.  All  through  the  piece  they 
treated  us,  in  Lowell’s  words,  as  “  inferior  and  deported  English¬ 
men.’’  The  Canadian  timber  and  shipping  interests  regarded  the 
Colonial  system  as  the  cause  of  much  of  their  prosperity,  but 
everyone  else  in  Canada  rejoiced  when  the  “  old  nightmare  ’’  was 
abolished  between  1842  and  1849. 

I  have  given  this  bare  outline  of  the  working  of  the  preferential 
ix)licy  in  Canada  by  wmy  of  suggesting  how  difficult  it  would  be 
to  restore  it  at  this  time  of  day,  what  meagre  results  England 
and  the  Colonies  might  expect  from  it,  and  to  what  risks,  from  the 
arousing  of  foreign  and  domestic  enmities,  it  would  expose  them. 
It  gave  birth  in  Canada  to  a  school  which  aimed  at  and  finally 
succeeded  in  imposing  heavy  duties  on  British  goods.  It  was 
argued  that  the  admission  of  those  goods  at  nominal  rates  hindered 
us  from  establishing  home  manufactures,  drained  us  of  money 
and  swelled  the  Exodus.  These  advocates  of  localised  Protection 
also  dwelt,  as  they  dwell  now,  on  what  it  had  done  for  the  United 
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States;  forgetting  that  the  United  States  could  probably  make  i 
headway  under  a  Turkish  Pasha. 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  genuine  opinions  of  the  Canadian  I 
people  believes  that  they  could  be  induced,  under  any  circum-  L 
stances,  to  accept  the  Colonial  system  again,  or  any  modification  ^ 
of  it  that  threatened  their  home  industries,  in  which  $500,000,000 
is  invested,  or  curtailed  the  tariff-making  power  they  have  enjoyed 
since  1843.  Liberals  and  Conservatives  alike  support  the  present 
high  tariff ;  and  when  they  argue  that  a  factory  in  Canada  is  as 
beneficial  to  the  Empire  as  one  in  Leeds  or  Manchester,  how  are 
those  Englishmen  who  are  in  the  habit  of  “  thinking  Imperially  ’* 
going  to  answer  them  ?  Those  of  us  who  still  hold  by  Free  Trade 
are  now  an  insignificant  minority ;  we  should  feel  that  w^e  were 
gaining  ground  if  we  could  count  on  a  dozen  members  in  a  House 
of  over  200.  The  latest  proclamation  from  the  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  which  is  a  sort  of  imperium  in  imperio,  is  that 
Canadian  industries  must  be  protected  as  securely  against  British 
as  against  German  or  American  competition ;  and,  so  far  as  one 
can  see,  the  country  is  overwdielmingly  with  them. 

We  are  somewhat  puzzled  by  the  accounts  which  English 
Imperialists  give  of  the  magic  that  is  to  be  wrought  by  their 
Mumbo  Jumbo.  They  assure  us  that  it  will  not  injure  Canadian 
manufactures,  yet  tell  the  British  artisan  that  it  wall  immensely 
extend  the  Colonial  market  for  his  wares.  They  say  it  will  not 
raise  the  price  of  food  in  England,  yet  wall  put  more  money  in  the 
pocket  of  the  Colonial  food-grow'er.  It  is  to  protect  the  British 
farmer  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  Canadian  North-West  the 
granary  of  the  world,  overwhelming  him  with  its  wheat.  To  us, 
the  whole  project  appears  to  be  a  bundle  of  contradictions  such 
as  our  Protectionists,  wUo  do  not  stick  at  trifles,  would  be  ashamed 
to  father.  The  North-West  will  be  one  of  the  chief  granaries  of 
the  world  before  long,  all  the  sooner  if  Congress  should  remove 
the  duty  on  w’heat  for  the  benefit  of  American  mills  and  of  the 
American  consumer  of  flour.  Nothing  that  English  Imperialists 
could  do  for  us  at  the  expense  of  the  British  people  could  equal 
the  advantages  we  should  derive  from  the  abolition  of  the 
American  tariff  on  our  natural  products.  Curiously  enough,  they 
contend  that  it  is  un-British  for  us  to  talk  of  reciprocity  with  our 
neighbours,  while  it  is  eminently  British  for  themselves  to  pro- 
jxjund  a  policy  that  would  compel  England  to  feed  her  Colonies,  as 
the  fabled  pelican  her  young,  from  her  own  entrails. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  given  a  preference  to  British  goods. 
When  it  took  effect  in  1898  the  preference  was  25  per  cent,  off 
the  regular  duties ;  in  1900  it  was  increased  to  33 J  per  cent.  Sir 
Wilfrid  desired  to  benefit  the  British  exporter  as  well  as  the 
Canadian  consumer.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  it  has 
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worked  wonders  for  Britain.^  Our  imports  from  Britain  have  cer¬ 
tainly  grown,  but  is  the  growth  due  altogether  to  the  preference, 
seeing  that  our  imports  from  the  United  States  have  increased 
much  more  ?  Anyone  who  peruses  the  Canadian  trade  returns  in 
detail  cannot  help  concluding  that,  not  Britain,  but  the  United 
States  is  our  natural  market.  It  may  be  allowable  for  England, 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  to  discourage  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and 
the  West  Indies  from  entering  into  commercial  union  wdth  the 
United  States,  on  the  ground  that  political  union  might  follow. 
That  may  be  right  and  proper  from  the  Imperialist  view.  But, 
in  speaking  of  the  manner  of  treating  Colonies,  Burke  laid  down  a 
higher  principle  : — “  It  is  not  what  a  lawyer  tells  me  I  may  do, 
but  what  humanity,  reason  and  justice  tell  me  I  ought  to  do.” 

There  is  a  more  considerable  issue  at  stake,  however,  than  the 
trade  issue  or  the  future  of  the  Canadian  Militia.  To  put  it 
plainly.  Imperialists  are  endeavouring  to  persuade  Canada  to 
return  to  forms  of  government  she  has  long  outgrown,  in  order,  as 
they  conceive,  that  she  may  become  more  useful,  not  to  herself, 
but  to  the  Mother  Country.  It  would  have  been  a  lighter  thing,  we 
are  told,  to  make  the  shadow  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz  go  forward  ten 
degrees  than  to  make  it  go  back  ten ;  and  surely  when  a  change 
takes  place  in  the  relations  between  England  and  the  larger 
Colonies,  it  wall  not  be  a  retrograde  movement  but  an  advance  on 
their  part  to  complete  political  independence.  Canada  will 
shortly  demand  the  treaty-making  power,  to  be  exercised  under 
limitations.  The  subject  has  been  discussed  at  public  meetings 
by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  when  we  look  back  at  the  seaboards 
and  vast  inland  regions  of  priceless  value  that  we  have  lost  through 
relying  on  British  negotiators  who  had  interests  other  than  ours 
to  serve,  most  of  us  hail  the  movement  with  satisfaction.  By  and 
by,  there  will  be  a  demand  for  the  right  to  elect  the  Governor- 
General.  We  are  tired  of  the  “  prancing  proconsuls  ”  appointed 

(1)  The  following  brief  table  gives  Canadian  trade  with  Britain  and  the 
United  States  in  the  fiscal  years  1897-8  and  1904-5  : — 


Imports  from  Britain,  1898 .  $37,000,000 

„  „  „  1905 .  $60,000,000 

Increase  under  Preference .  $23,000,000 

Imports  from  U.  S.,  1898 .  $93,000,000 

„  „  „  1905 .  $166,000,000 

Increase  without  Preference .  $73,000,000 

Exports  to  Britain,  1898 .  $99,000,000 

„  „  „  1905 .  $102,000,000 

Increase  under  No  Tariff  Tolls .  $3,000,000 

Exports  to  U.  S.,  1898 .  $45,000,000 

„  „  1905 .  $77,000,000 

Increase  despite  Tariff  Tolls  .  $32,000,000 
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of  late  ;  they  pay  no  heed  to  the  warning,  0  rois  soyez  grands  car 
le  peuple  grandit.  When  that  is  conceded  we  shall  be  six  million 
New  World  citizens  wholly  free.  But  for  this  we  are  content  to 
wait.  For  a  young  country  Canada  is  tolerably  safe  from  Utopian 
impatience. 

Our  Imperialist  brethren  have  chosen  this  time  for  seeking 
to  throw  us  back  to  the  conditions  of  our  infancy,  when  we  had 
to  submit  to  an  endless  amount  of  interference  and  dictation  from 
well-meaning  outsiders  who  really  knew  nothing  about  us.  We 
had  a  hard  fight  for  Responsible  Government,  which  was  for  us 
articulus  libertatis  aut  servitutis.  Responsible  Government 
brought  us  the  liberty  to  frame  our  tariff  in  our  own  W’ay,  even  to 
the  infliction  of  injury  on  ourselves ;  the  control  of  expenditure 
and  the  choosing  of  Ministers,  who,  putting  constitutional  fictions 
aside,  arc  more  powerful  than  the  Crown,  This  Bill  of  Rights 
would  be  mutilated  out  of  recognition  by  the  success  of  the  Im¬ 
perialist  programme.  The  predominant  partner  would,  of  course, 
have  a  controlling  voice  in  the  construction  and  amendment  of 
the  joint  or  Imperial  tariff.  It  is  conceivable  that  this  Imperial 
tariff*  might  be  better  for  Canada  than  any  local  tariff  the  Canadian 
Parliament  could  put  together.  That  is  not  the  point.  The  point 
is  that,  having  won  the  tariff-making  power  through  much  effort, 
OUT  best  interests  require  that  we  should  keep  it  intact  and  within 
our  exclusive  possession,  though  not  the  Empire  only,  but  the 
heavens  should  fall.  The  whole  programme,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
Canada — not  forgetting  the  plank  that  we  should  send  the  young 
Canadian  to  fight  the  Empire’s  battles,  or,  possibly,  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  battles,  in  Africa  and  Asia,  filling  his  place  with  the 
sweepings  of  Europe — is  as  hopeless  in  its  way  as  that  of  those 
Jacobite  survivals  who  meet  in  London  and  Edinburgh  and 
solemnly  resolve  that  it  is  England’s  duty  to  bring  back  the 
Stuarts,  together  with  all  the  old  royal  prerogatives.  If  Im¬ 
perialists  desire  to  retain  Canada  a  while  longer,  let  them  cease 
striving  for  the  “  administrative  organisation  of  the  Colonies,” 
for  “  uniformity  within  the  Empire  ” — the  same  fighting  men,  the 
same  fighting  tariffs.  The  rage  for  uniformity  has  contributed  as 
much  as  anything  else  to  the  barrenness  of  the  Colonial  enter¬ 
prises  of  France,  and  could  scarcely  fail  to  bring  a  vast  omnium 
gatherum  like  the  British  Empire  to  speedy  destruction.  The 
old  building,  it  has  been  said,  stands  well  enough  with  its  com¬ 
posite  architecture,  but  let  an  attempt  be  made  to  square  it  into 
uniformity  and  “  it  may  come  down  on  our  heads  altogether,  in 
much  uniformity  of  ruin.”  Rather  let  Englishmen  prepare  for 
the  inevitable  evolution  of  the  Colonies  into  independent  nations, 
bound  to  England  by  a  filial  affection  stronger  than  any  artificial 
ligament.  Edw.\rd  Farrer. 
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The  Landscape  Painter.  The  Novelist.' 

I. 

The  modern  mind  knows  no  region  of  spirit  which  cannot  he 
sensuous  or  material,  no  region  of  matter  which  cannot  lose  its 
earthiness  or  impurity.  It  is  the  characteristic  trait  wdiich  distin¬ 
guishes  it  from  the  prosaic,  matter-of-fact  soul  of  the  eighteenth 
century  :  the  sense  of  the  expressiveness  of  things.  In  literature 
we  have  a  minute  search  after  suitable  words  that  will  express 
the  influence  of  nature  on  our  minds ;  in  painting  a  most  subtle 
notation  of  the  effects  of  sunshine  playing  u^xin  a  wall,  a  tree,  or 
a  human  body ,  an  orchestration ,  as  it  were ,  of  the  w'aves  of  atmo¬ 
sphere  ;  in  philosophy  the  pantheistic  theory  which  animates  mate¬ 
rial  objects  with  an  intelligent  soul,  and  sees  the  w'hole  universe- 
{lervaded  by  a  common  life.  Thus  our  thoughts  have  been  lifted 
into  a  world  not  only  different  in  its  vastness,  but  almost  divine 
by  the  presence  of  one  spirit  of  life. 

Not  that  Nature  has  never  been  looked  at,  nor  loved,  as  she  is 
nowadays ;  indeed,  many  a  brain-sick  mystic  of  ancient  times 
has  worshipped  her  as  the  mother  of  all  things. 

But  our  ancestors  never  hungered,  as  we  all  seem  to  do,  for 
this  desire  to  lose  ourselves  in  the  great  whole ;  nor  had  they  the 
wish  expressed  in  Goethe’s  Helena  that  every  word  should  be  a 
thing ;  nor  had  they  this  scrutinising  and  loving  eye  that  pene¬ 
trates  and  weighs  every  atom  of  a  landscape. 

Imagine  for  one  moment  the  astonishment  of  Reynolds  or  of 
Gainsborough  before  the  pictures  of  our  modern  impressionists, 
and  the  leonine  wrath  of  Dr.  Johnson  on  reading  the  lines  of  our 
young  poets. 

Of  this  new  sense,  or  of  this  new  belief — whatever  name  we 
may  give  it — the  writings  of  Wordsworth  are,  and  will  be,  the 
central  and  elementary  expression.  But  although  he  remains  the 
great  patron  saint  at  whose  shrine  all  the  devotees  of  Pan  must 

(1)  Stephanette  (published  1885),  Ma  tante  Giron  (1886),  Une  tache  d'encrc 
(1888),  Les  Noellet  (1890),  J  Vaventure  (1891),  La  Sarcelle  bleue  (1892),  Sidle 
(1892),  Madame  Corentine  (1893),  Les  Italiens  d’aujourd’hui  (1894),  Humble 
Amour  (1894),  Terre  d’Espagne  (1895),  En  Province  (1896),  De  toute  son  dine 
(1897),  Les  Contes  de  Bonne  Perrette  (1898),  Croquis  de  France  et  d’Orient  (1899), 
La  Terre  qm  meurt  (1899),  Les  Oberle  (1901),  Donatienne  (1903),  Hecits  de  la 
plains  et  de  la  montagne  (1903),  Le  Guide  de  I’Empereur  (1904),  L’isoUe  (1905). 
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pay  reverential  homage,  he  has  been  surpassed  by  a  few  of  his 
unconscious  disciples,  and  those,  strange  to  say,  are  all  French. 

Such  names  as  Andre  Theuriet,  Pouvillon,  Ferdinand  Fabre 
occur  at  once ;  indeed ,  one  may  include  all  the  writers  known  as 
“  poetes  de  clocher,”  who,  having  chosen  country  life  as  their 
subject,  have  not,  it  is  true,  entered  the  bewildering  region  of 
such  philosophical  imaginings  as  are  exposed  in  Tintern  Abbey  or 
in  the  Prelude,  but  have  brought  us  into  the  delightful  world  of 
faultless  style. 

Philosophers  have  tried  to  ascribe  this  wonderful  sensibility, 
this  development  of  the  external  perceptions,  to  the  power  of  the 
glorious  sun  of  France,  and  to  the  quality  of  her  atmosphere. 
Those  who  have  gathered  cherries  or  grapes  in  the  sunshine,  have 
then  gone  indoors  and  shut  their  eyes,  have  seen  for 
some  minutes  cherries  or  grapes  dangling  in  the  bright 
light.  Though  they  knew  it  not,  the  eye  had  retained  the  coloured 
impression.  Now,  what  is  true  of  a  bunch  of  grapes  is  true  of  all 
natural  objects ;  and  so  lies  in  our  brain  the  whole  series  of 
pictures  with  which  our  life  is  surrounded  ;  and  cannot  we  say  that 
the  more  intense  the  sunshine  has  been,  the  deeper  outward 
images  have  sunk  in  this  wonderful  pool  of  the  human  mind? 

Others  like  to  suggest  that  the  French  mind  being  essentially 
of  the  earth  earthy  is  by  some  secret  correspondence  connected 
with  the  actual  lime  or  clay  of  the  soil,  and  that,  as  each  plant 
has  its  parasite  and  each  created  thing  its  lover,  the  French  adore 
this  mysterious  earth  which  sooner  or  later  receives  us  all  into 
its  bosom. 

But  far  from  feeling  degraded  by  such  an  association,  the 
French  have  felt  ennobled  by  it,  transmuting  their  power  of  seeing 
life  in  everything  into  a  kind  of  religious  sentiment.  This  won¬ 
derful  susceptibility  to  the  impressions  of  eye  and  ear  has  changed 
those  materialists  into  poets.  Their  sensuousness  has  created  a 
religion. 

II. 

Je  travaillais  assez  peu  le  De  Viris  illustribus  (writes  M.  Rene  Bazin, 
describing  to  us  how  he  spent  his  childhood  in  the  country,  and  what  an 
excellent  tonic  nature  was  both  to  his  body  and  to  his  imagination),  mais 
j’apprenais  ce  qui  ne  s’enseigne  pas  :  a  voir  le  monde  indefini  des  choses 
et  a  I’ecouter  vivre.  Au  lieu  d’avoir  pour  horizon  les  murs  d’une  classe 
ou  d’une  cour,  j’avais  les  bois,  les  pres,  le  ciel  qui  change  avec  les  heures, 
et  I’eau  d’une  mince  riviere  qui  changeait  avec  lui.  Mes  amis  s’appelaient 
le  brouillard,  le  soleil,  le  crepuscule  ou  la  peur  vous  suit  dans  votre  ombre; 
les  fleurs  dont  je  savais  les  dynasties  mieux  que  celles  des  rois  d’figypte; 
les  oiseaux  qui  ont  leur  nom  ecrit  dans  le  mouvement  de  leur  vol;  les  gens 
de  la  terre  qui  sont  des  silencieux  pleins  de  secrets.  Je  faisais  ma  moisson 
sans  le  savoir.  Depuis  j’ai  reconnu  que  la  richesse  d’ impressions  amassee 
en  ce  temps-la  est  une  provision  qui  dure. 
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M.  Een4  Bazin  does  not  understand  English,  and  has  never 
read  Wordsworth,  but  if  we  compare  the  French  passage  to  the 
following  lines  : 

Then  sometimes  in  that  silence  while  he  hung 
Listening — a  gentle  shock  of  mild  surprise 
Has  carried  far  into  his  heart  the  voice 
Of  mountain  torrents;  or  the  visible  scene 
Would  enter  unawares  into  his  mind, 

With  all  its  solemn  imagery,  its  rocks, 

Its  woods,  and  that  uncertain  heaven  received 
Into  the  bosom  of  the  steady  lake.  .  .  . 

we  see  that  both  the  Westmorland  poet  and  the  Angevin  novelist 
realised  that  there  is,  as  it  w-ere,  in  the  material  universe  an 
eternal  soul,  having  a  life  beyond  ours,  and  suggesting,  to  our 
boyhood,  thoughts  which  will  sleep  within,  like  seeds  in  the  spring 
of  our  youth,  and  bear  blossom  in  the  autumn  of  our  maturity. 
.\nd  of  the  two  men,  Wordsworth  would  have  been  the  more 
pleased  at  this  identity  of  views,  as  he  would  have  recognised 
in  it  a  common  spirit  at  work  in  man. 

Thus  M.  Eene  Bazin,  instead  of  declining  “rosa,  the  rose,” 
on  the  benches  of  a  town  school,  received  another  teaching  from 
nature,  not  consciously  sought  for,  but  the  better  for  this  very 
reason.  This  love  of  nature  which  we  admire  in  his  novels  and 
sketches  came  to  him  then,  in  such  flashes  of  pleasure,  in  such 
hushed  surprises,  as  make  all  of  us  stop  in  the  solitude  of  the  fields, 
when  we  almost  think  we  feel  Nature  coming  with  silent  footsteps, 
a  breath  caressing  us,  a  light  entering  our  soul. 

But  M.  Bazin’s  imagination,  poetical  as  it  is,  cannot  catch  at 
clouds.  Wordsworth’s  hazy  pantheism  which  robs  the  Lake 
poet’s  verses  of  the  heightened  charm  of  reality  finds  no  fixed 
abode  in  the  Angevin’s  well-regulated  mind.  A  man  who  cleaves 
to  nature,  lays  hold  of  every  single  object  in  a  landscape  and  dwells 
on  it  with  the  eye  of  a  lover,  will  hate  metaphysics.  His  will  be 
the  painter’s  attitude;  and  this  quality,  which  we  call  mystery 
in  a  picture,  is  one  which  M.  Bazin  is  never  weary  of  attempting 
to  reproduce  in  his  books. 

Cetait  I’heure  ou  les  betes  de  proie,  les  loups,  les  renards,  les  martres 
rodeuses  se  levant  des  fourres,  le  cou  tendu,  flaireut  la  nuit,  et  tout-a-coup 
secouant  leurs  pattes,  commencent  a  trotter  par  les  sentiers  menus,  a 
decouvert. 

Cetait  le  temps  ou  lea  petits  soufflent  dans  les  chalumeaux  faits  d’un 
tuyau  de  ble. 

Cetait  i’age  ou  les  petits  qui  seront  toucheurs  de  boeufs  commencent  a 
prendre  I’aiguillon,  portent  la  soupe  aux  hommes  qui  fauchent,  et  re- 
Tiennent  si  fiers  le  soir  dans  le  silence  des  brumes  tombantes,  a  califourchon 
sur  la  vieille  jument  blanche  qui  a  I’air  de  lee  bercer. 

There  must  be  thousands  of  persons  living  at  this  moment, 
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who,  if  they  could  but  give  expression  to  those  feelings  with  which  ' 
they  are  moved  in  the  presence  of  nature,  would  be  greater  poets 
than  the  greatest  writers ;  but  they  cannot  transfer  to  paper  the 
glamour  of  reality.  This  art  of  presenting  ecstatic  frames  of 
mind  or  of  describing  the  strangeness  to  the  senses  of  nature’s  I 
appearances,  and  the  thrilling  echo  which  they  awaken  in  our  p 
minds,  has  been  granted  only  to  a  happy  few,  and  granted  in  i 
full  to  M.  Bazin.  L 

Who,  even  after  Keats  and  Wordsworth,  has  described  better  ! 
than  he  the  mysterious  effects  of  moonlight  ?  f 

Le  lever  de  la  lune  est  un  evenement.  Elle  apparait  a  la  vanne  de  | 
I’etang,  an  dessus  de  la  colline,  entre  les  basses  branches  des  chenes.  Elle  f 
est  monstrueuse,  et  toute  rouge.  Elle  n’eclaire  point,  et  elle  fait  peur  | 

SI  tout  ce  qui  vit.  .  .  .  Un  quart  d’heure  encore,  le  temps  pour  la  lune 
de  depasser  les  pointes  d’arbres,  de  sortir  des  brumes,  de  redevenir  blanche, 
petite  et  libre  dans  le  ciel  bleu ;  et  la  nuit  est  commencee,  la  nuit  confiante 
jusqu’au  matin.  Une  autre  lumiere  s’est  levee,  si  nouvelle,  si  etrange.  F 
Avez-vous  observe?  C’est  une  lumiere  qui  ne  fouille  pas,  qui  se  pose  comme  F 
une  cendre  d’argent  sur  les  lointains  et  comme  une  neige  bleutee  sur  1 
les  objets  proches.  Comme  la  cendre,  et  comme  la  neige,  il  semble  qu’elle  i 
ait  une  epaisseur  et  que  les  surfaces  saillantes,  les  feuilles,  les  branches,  ' 
les  pierres,  les  buissons  resolvent  d’elle  un  accroissement,  une  enveloppe  J 
ouatee  on  s’enfonce  le  regard.  Elle  est  legere  quand  meme;  elle  se  ' 
repose;  elle  laisse  beaucoup  de  choses  dans  I’ombre,  mais  elle  suffit  ii 
guider  la  marche,  et  j’’ai  souvent  pense,  en  la  voyant  se  lever,  a  des  mains 
qui  ne  pesent  pas  davantage  et  qui  guident  aussi  tres  suremcnt  dans 
la  nuit. 

It  is  one  thing  to  describe  a  moonlit  scene ;  it  is  quite  another  b 
to  embody  the  thought  or  the  emotion  in  some  attitude  that  will  | 
strike  the  mind’s  eye.  The  first  is  literature ;  the  second  is  P 
divine  poetry.  Now  that  the  student  of  Bazin  has  absorbed  this  L 
suggestive  image  “of  hands  leading  him  in  the  night,”  surely  * 
the  moon  will  henceforth  be  to  him  a  friendly  angel.  [ 

M.  Bazin’s  faculties  are  of  a  piece  with  this  moral  delicacy. 
He  is  said  to  be  the  most  sensitive  of  men.  His  eyes  are  very 
bright,  impressing  all  who  approach  him  with  a  sense  of  their 
keenness ;  and  where  an  unobservant  friend  walking  with  him 
notices  little  or  nothing,  he  points  out  the  form  of  a  hare,  nests 
of  ants,  a  spider  at  work,  all  the  w^onders  of  insect  life. 

Indeed  to  such  sensitiveness  must  be  ascribed  these  long  de-  | 
scriptions  which,  according  to  some  critics,  have  marred  his  books. 
He  cannot  help  writing  them.  In  his  Une  Taehe  d’Encre,  M. 
Bazin  has  attempted  to  do  what  no  other  moralist  had  endeavoured  | 
to  write  before  him ;  lying  at  full  length  on  the  soil,  he  has  j 
described  a  square  foot  of  the  maternal  earth.  Nay,  in  his  book  I 
En  Province,  there  is  a  still  more  accurate  and  fascinating  picture  I 
of  all  that  can  grow  and  move  on  a  few  inches  of  the  soil.  The  I 
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discoveries  M.  Bazin  makes  are  simply  wonderful.  Everything 
becomes  fresh  under  his  wand,  and  though  trifles  are  recorded 
with  an  over-minute  conscientiousness  of  detail,  they  become 
beads  of  the  purest  crystal  in  the  hands  of  the  magician. 

II  y  a  un  mystere  de  prodigalite  dans  toutes  ces  couleurs,  ces  parfums, 
ces  merveilles  d’architecture.  Cela  me  confond  de  penser  a  tant  de 
millions  de  fleurs  ecloses  dans  les  hales,  les  bois,  pros  d’ici,  plus  loin,  dans 
le  nionde  entier,  et  qui  se  fietrissent  sans  jamais  avoir  ete  vues.  N’est-il 
pas  vrai  que  cela  ressemble  au  meilleur  de  nous-memes,  au  tresor  de 
Ihiuiianite,  a  ces  devouements  de  meres,  de  femmes,  d’enfants,  d’apotras 
que  personne  ne  voit  parmi  les  hommes,  pas  meme  ceux  qui  devraient  les 
voir? 

The  last  lines  are  quite  characteristic  of  the  novelist’s  best 
manner.  We  find  in  them  the  symbolism  which,  arising  not 
only  from  the  depth  of  his  perception,  but  from  the  intensity  of 
his  feeling,  instinctively  finds  uniformity  of  law  throughout 
nature. 

So  many  millions  of  flowers  withered  without  having  been 
admired !  So  many  acts  of  devotion ,  of  heroism ,  lost  without 
being  perceived  by  the  very  beings  who  ought  to  admire  them  ! 

So,  according  to  Wordsworth, 

Meek  nature’s  evening  comment  on  the  shows 
And  all  the  fuming  vanities  of  earth 

is  the  secret  moral  whispered  to  the  mind  by  a  sunset,  the  true 
keynote  of  the  sentiment  belonging  to  nature’s  great  pageants. 

Such  is  the  world  of  meditation  that  we  enter  in  the  Angevin 
novelist’s  company ;  and  this  is  w'hy  the  only  writer  to  w  hom  he 
can  be  compared  is  neither  Georges  Sand  nor  Fierre  Loti,  but  the 
greatest  of  the  Lake  poets. 

To  both  every  natural  object  seems  to  possess  a  moral  or  spiritual 
life,  to  be  capable  of  a  companionship  with  man,  nay,  to  be 
capable  of  moulding  minds ;  and  so,  when  M.  Bazin  thinks  of 
man,  it  is  not  of  man  in  the  abstract,  but  of  man  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  nature  and  linked  to  her  by  many  associations.  Above 
his  fellow- writers,  he  has  a  sense  of  the  subtle  influences  which 
qualify  a  man’s  personality ;  he  feels  that  human  life  is  not  only 
an  accidental  embellishment  to  a  landscape ,  but  is  required  by  the 
nature  of  things. 

And  since  the  soil  and  the  climate  act  on  our  soul,  he  will 
point  out  those  inexplicable  affinities,  those  delicacies  of  inter¬ 
course  between  nature  and  man  ;  he  wTll  remark  that  the  difference 
is  great  betw^een  the  peasants  of  the  valley  of  the  Loire  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  hills  which  run  along  the  two  banks  of  the 
river. 
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When  you  walk  by  the  side  of  the  mighty  stream,  you  do  not 
hear  the  “  Bonjour,  m’sieu,”  of  little  curly-headed  boys  playing 
truant,  or  leading  to  the  meadow,  before  going  to  school,  the 
speckled  cow.  The  passing  stranger  is  not  saluted.  The  onlv 
sign  of  respect  to  which  those  have  a  right  who  have  remained 
long  enough  in  the  district,  consists  in  a  gesture  of  the  hand 
which  touches  the  hat  but  does  not  lift  it.  Such  equality  does 
not  come  from  the  Eevolution  of  1789 ;  it  has  other  causes.  In 
other  words,  M.  Bazin  would  make  us  believe  that  the  Loire  is 
essentially  a  Republican  river. 

What  moral  power  the  river  yields  over  those  whose  cottages 
dip  almost  into  her  waters  !  What  proud  soul  she  gave  to  Maitre 
Houlyer,  the  owner  of  those  barges  which,  gliding  gently  down 
the  river,  clothe  and  adorn  her  with  their  white  sails  and  tri¬ 
colour  streamers  ! 

Etienne  Loutrel,  the  fisherman,  is  a  true  child  of  the  Loire; 
he  sees  in  it  eternal  peace,  and  feels  at  the  same  time,  when  his 
heart  is  torn  by  love,  that  she  obtains  her  quietude  from  her  own 
nature,  and  so  resolves,  when  Henriette  Madiot  refuses  to  marry 
him,  to  live  on  those  soothing  waters  that  his  sorrow  might  be 
lulled  by  them. 

To  read  Les  Oberle  is  to  realise  how  Alsace  has  united  herself 
to  Jean  Oberle.  The  interest  of  this  book  is  that  it  allows  us  to 
watch  the  action  of  this  mysterious  influence  of  a  country  on  the 
soul  of  a  young  man,  as  it  discovers,  rouses,  and  concentrates  to 
the  leaping  point,  in  the  strong  nature  of  Jean,  the  elements  of  a 
temperament  akin  to  her  own. 

Again,  in  Donatienne,  the  reason  why  husband  and  wife  are  at 
variance  with  each  other  comes  from  the  fact  that,  though  both 
are  Bretons,  he  is  a  terrien,  a  stubborn  son  of  peasants,  she  is  the 
sensitive  and  fickle  daughter  of  sailors.  And,  lastly,  this  delight¬ 
ful  image,  “  la  servante  du  cure,  seche,  proprette  et  sans  age, 
comme  une  noisette,”  is  the  surest  indication  that  our  writer  has 
alw’ays  present  to  his  mind  the  secret  bonds  that  unite  together 
all  God’s  creatures.  Naturally  the  enemies  of  M.  Bazin  have 
tried  to  ridicule  such  philosophy  by  saying  that  it  is  the  human 
element  which  the  winter  projects  into  nature,  and  that  the  trees, 
the  river,  nature  itself,  are  nothing  but  our  own  personality. 

But  M.  Bazin  know’s  better.  Well  might  he  say  with  Matthew 
Arnold  :  — 

Race  after  race,  man  after  man 
Have  thought  that  my  secret  was  theirs, 

Have  dreamed  that  I  lived  but  for  them. 

That  they  were  my  glory  and  joy. 

They  are  dust,  they  are  changed,  they  are  gone — 

1  remain.  .  .  . 
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There  are  writers  who  have  selected  rural  life  as  their  subject 
on  account  of  its  passionless  repose,  or  because  it  afforded  them 
a  matter  for  endless  descriptions.  Others,  evidently  thinking 
that  the  mission  of  art  is  a  mission  of  hatred  and  not  of  love,  have 
depicted  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  with  the  intention  of  exciting 
envy  towards  the  w’ealthy  classes.  It  is  neither  for  their  passion¬ 
less  calm  that  M.  Bazin  prefers  the  scenes  of  pastoral  life,  nor 
because  they  are  an  easy  theme  to  masterful  variations  that  he 
chose  such  subjects  as  La  Terre  qui  meurt,  Les  'Noellet,  Dona- 
tienne,  Les  Oherle,  De  toute  son  dme. 

Still  less  is  he  a  socialist  “  full  of  fury  and  sound,”  and  joining 
in  the  up-to-date  crusade  against  the  rich.  That  he  sees  man 
as  a  part  of  nature,  elevated  and  solemnised  in  proportion  as  his 
daily  life  brings  him  into  companionship  with  permanent  natural 
objects,  has  already  been  shown.  But  if  he  chooses  to  depict 
people  in  humble  life  it  is  also  because  they  are  nearer  to  nature, 
more  sincere,  more  impassioned,  more  direct  in  their  expression 
of  passion  than  other  men. 

They  are  good  lovers  (he  writes)  and  good  haters.  Their  sense  of 
solidarity  amounts  to  heroism,  and  though  one  may  condemn  it  when  it 
brings  about  a  strike,  one  must  needs  admire  it  when  it  makes  a  poor 
workman  adopt  the  children  of  a  still  poorer  man. 

And  in  much  that  M.  Bazin  says  in  praise  of  these  workmen 
and  peasants  he  is  but  pleading  indirectly  for  that  sincerity,  that 
perfect  fidelity  to  the  features  of  the  sentiment  within,  which  is 
his  main  characteristic.  Such  literary  honesty  must  needs  come 
from  the  inner  consciousness  of  a  man,  and  denotes — whatever 
creed  he  may  believe — an  intensely  religious  life. 

M.  Eene  Bazin  is  an  Angevin,  and  by  this  I  mean  that  some 
fifty  years  ago  he  was  born  in  a  land  of  grave  thinking  men,  of 
peasants  with  a  natural  dignity  of  manners,  deeply  attached  to 
their  valleys  where  one  generation  after  another  maintained 
the  same  abiding-place. 

‘‘  The  Vendean  clings  more  strongly  than  any  other  man  to 
the  native  soil.”  Such  are  the  words  to  be  found  in  an  official 
document  sent  by  the  deputies  of  the  West  of  France  to  the 
Convention  at  the  end  of  1794. 

Add  to  this  that  one  of  M.  Bazin’s  grandfathers  fought  by  the 
side  of  Stofflet  in  that  Vendean  w'ar  which  Napoleon  I.,  a  good 
judge  in  such  matters,  called  ‘‘a  struggle  of  giants.”  Indeed, 
M.  Bazin’s  own  family  is  a  fine  instance  of  that  reserve  of  moral 
strength  which  exists  among  the  French  people. 
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Strong  attachment  to  the  land,  intense  religious  faith,  moral 
and  bodily  health,  M.  Bazin’s  ancestors  had  in  common  with  L 
their  neighbours,  and  he  himself  is  a  true  offshoot  of  this  Angevin  L 
type  of  aristocratic  peasantry,  of  religious  farmers  who  count  as  f 
gentlefolk.  I 

No  prating  optimist,  he  is  intensely  Vendean  in  dreading  I 
anarchy,  in  setting  high  value  upon  customariness,  upon  all  that 
is  habitual,  loyal,  rooted  in  the  ground,  old  hedgerows  and 
crumbling  moss-grown  w'alls,  in  devoutly  accepting  traditional 
beliefs. 

Will  he  not  remind  the  reader  of  a  legion  of  English  w'riters,  I 
representatives  of  high  moral  life  and  conservatism?  Like  them,  |! 
he  is  one  of  the  votaries  of  that  grand  old-w^orld  sentiment  which 
unfortunately  tends  to  disappear,  and  expressions  of  which  we 
find  in  the  immortal  w'orks  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Addison,  | 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  Burke.  Such  writers  do  not  profess  to  be 
theologians  ;  they  call  themselves  plain  w'riters  wdio  take  common- 
sense,  matter-of-fact  views  of  humanity,  and  deal  with  religion  \ 
on  its  practical  side,  as  a  consolation  to  mankind. 

For  such  men  who  cling  to  the  past,  religion  is  a  high  way  of  » 
feeling  more  than  of  thinking — a  sentiment  which,  if  it  lives  in  ^ 
a  system  of  received  beliefs,  is  at  least  no  more  questioned  than  I 
life  itself,  so  much  linked  has  it  become,  in  a  thousand  complex  j 
ways,  to  the  conditions  of  human  existence. 

To  M.  Bazin  and  his  heroes — old  Lumineau,  old  Noellet— and  I 
his  heroines — Odile  Bastian,  Henriette  Madiot — such  form  of  i 
religion  is  a  solemn  background  on  which  all  the  incidents  of  life 
stand  out  in  relief,  borrowing  from  it  a  biblical  solemnity.  I 

And  this,  more  than  his  talent  perhaps,  assures  M.  Bazin  a  | 
special  place  among  the  French  artists  of  the  last  fifty  years.  } 
Almost  the  only  exception  is  the  great  painter.  Millet;  and  is  it 
not  interesting  to  note  that  the  Barbizon  artist  and  the  Angevin 
novelist  depict  nature  and  peasant-life? 

In  the  artistic  milieux  of  Paris  the  representation  of  feminine 
beauty  has  been  regarded  for  almost  a  century  as  the  true  object 
of  the  highest  art.  The  consequence  is  that,  being  above  all 
Parisian  dexterity,  it  is  not  linked  by  anything  to  the  main  body  - 
of  the  nation. 

M.  Bazin’s  methods  and  philosophy  are  the  very  opposite  to 
such  insubstantial  art.  The  university  lecturer  who  has  to  spend 
his  mornings  with  law'  students,  the  member  of  St.  Vincent  of 
Paul’s  fraternity  who  has  to  visit  the  poor  and  knows  their 
manner  of  life,  the  father  of  a  numerous  family  who  has  to  face  I 
the  world  and  to  do  a  man’s  work,  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  in 
the  doctrine  of  “  art  for  art.”  L 
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If  we  examine  his  four  great  novels,  De  toute  son  ame,  La  Terre 
qui  meurt,  Les  OherU,  Donatienne ,  we  find  that,  underlying  each 
of  these  books,  the  writer  has  one  deliberate  design— a  consciously 
ethical  purpose. 

The  moral  end  the  author  has  in  view  in  the  conception  oi  De 
toute  son  dine  is  to  describe  the  situation  of  a  milliner  in  a 
great  establishment. 

The  knowledge  I  acquired  about  these  establishments  (M.  Bazin 
writes),  from  numerous  conversations  and  from  letters,  made  me  see 
clearly — among  other  things — that  their  situation  prevents  young  mil¬ 
liners  from  thinking  of  marriage,  how  it  raises  them  above  their  class, 
how  they  belong  to  one  world  by  their  birth  and  to  another  by  their 
dreams,  placed  as  they  are  between  the  luxury  of  the  rich  and  the 
mediocrity  of  their  home,  to-day  in  affluence  because  at  work,  to-morrow 
in  poverty  because  out  of  work,  equally  powerless  to  forget  the  grandeur 
which  they  approach,  and  the  condition  from  which  they  spring. 

In  Les  Noellet  and  La  Terre  qui  meurt  M.  Bazin  is  fighting 
against  that  tendency  of  the  peasants  to  flee  from  their  village 
and  their  plough.  It  is  the  old  story  so  constantly  illustrated  in 
every  country,  of  the  rush  for  money,  the  mad  desire  to  abandon 
the  dear  old  penates  and  find  new  gods — so  often  a  dreadful 
disappointment,  and  worse. 

M.  Bazin  takes  typical  Vendean  cases,  and  describes  this 
struggle  between  the  fathers  who  want  their  children  to  settle  on 
the  old  farm  and  the  sons  who  wish  to  shake  off  their  feet  this 
ancestral  dust. 

Donatienne  is  the  story  of  the  poor  nurse,  whether  she 
come  from  the  west  or  from  the  south,  who  has  been 
attracted  by  Paris  as  the  skylark  is  attracted  by  the 
looking-glass.  That  INI.  Bazin  should  be  accused  of  being  another 
Berquin  is  amazing  when  you  read  Donatienne ,  the  true  story  of 
a  Breton  young  wife  who  leaves  her  poor  home  to  become  a  wet- 
nurse  in  Paris,  who  blushes  in  the  evening  amidst  the  flunkeys 
for  having  tilled  the  soil ,  and  for  having  a  peasant  for  a  husband  : 
who  becomes  one  day  the  mistress  of  a  footman  who  sets  up  for 
himself  in  a  cremerie,  while  the  husband  slaves  away  at  the  farm. 
To  be  able  to  understand  the  misery  of  both  husband  and  wife 
you  must  needs  read  the  book,  and  then  you  appreciate  at  its 
value  M.  Bazin’s  delicate  work.  The  husband  hears  by-and-by 
that  Donatienne  has  betrayed  him,  and  he  sinks  so  low  as  to 
introduce  to  his  miserable  home  another  woman  who  is  willing 
to  share  its  poverty.  The  wife  never  ceases  to  hunger  for  a  sight 
of  the  children  she  has  abandoned,  and  drags  out  a  horrible  life 
with  the  man  she  has  given  herself  up  to.  But  the  eldest  of  her 
children  hears  of  her  mother  from  a  travelling  workman,  and 
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writes  to  her  one  day,  when  her  father  is  dying,  crushed  by  a 
rock  in  the  quarry  where  he  worked ;  and  poor  Donatienne  comes  | 
back  at  this  appeal  of  a  daughter.  She  sits  by  the  bedside  of  ■ 
the  wounded  man,  and  when  evening  falls  ; 

“  Noemi,”  she  said,  “  il  est  I’heure  de  preparer  la  soupe.”  1 

"  Oui,  maman.”  I 

Donatienne  s’arreta  un  instant,  comme  si  les  mots  qu’elle  avait  a  I 
ajouter  etaient  diflBciles  a  dire.  T 

“  Donne-moi  les  sabots  de  celle  qui  est  partie.”  L 

“  Oui,  maman.”  I 

“  J’irai  tirer  de  I’eau  et  je  ferai  la  soupe  pour  vous  tons  quatre.”  I 

Et  ayant  mis  les  sabots  de  I’autre,  elle  commen9a  de  travailler.  1 

So  ends  this  novel  of  Donatienne,  and  truly  M.  Brunetiere  is 
right  to  exclaim — 

I  do  not  think  that  the  instinctive  and  divine  philosophy  of  forgive¬ 
ness  has  ever  been  better  expressed  in  more  simple  and  stronger  terms 
in  any  novel  by  Dickens  or  Guy  de  Maupassant. 

Les  Oherle  is  a  truly  tragic  novel,  describing  the  love  of  father- 
land,  either  disappearing  before  the  passion  of  love  or  of  money, 
or  by  being  inured  to  persecution,  stronger  than  death. 

But  such  books  as  these  cannot  be  confused  with  the  novel 
with  a  purpose,  so  familiar  to  the  English  reader,  in  which,  as 
a  rule,  the  moral  is  clumsily  spread  over  the  whole  story. 

M.  Bazin’s  novels  are  full  of  life  and  light  and  love ! 

After  De  toute  son  dme  has  been  put  on  the  shelves — on  the 
shelf  nearest  to  us — of  our  library,  who  can  forget  such  characters 
as  those  of  old  uncle  Eloi,  the  old  trooper,  loving  a  bottle  of  wine, 
patriotic  and  careless,  with  a  golden  heart,  always  grumbling 
though;  his  nephew,  Antoine  Madiot,  the  pretentious,  penniless, 
immoral  workman,  a  Don  Juan  of  the  gutter,  a  future  leader  of 
socialists,  because  of  his  glib  tongue;  M.  Lemari^,  the  selfish 
manufacturer,  heart  and  soul  in  his  work,  whose  death  is  the 
consequence  of  the  burning  of  the  factory;  his  wife,  who  no 
sooner  finds  herself  rich  on  the  death  of  her  husband  than  she 
at  once  wishes  to  give  her  money  to  the  poor;  her  son,  a  kind 
of  bladder,  who  will  talk  to  the  last;  Etienne  Loutrel,  the  poor 
fisherman ,  whose  hopeless  love  is  truly  touching ;  and  all  the 
little  milliners  whose  small  talk  is  so  wonderfully  depicted? 

These  are  a  few  instances  of  the  many  w’ell-worked-out  char¬ 
acters  to  whom  M.  Bazin  introduces  us.  With  half  a  dozen 
touches  of  his  admirable  pencil  he  portrays  them  for  the  endless 
delight  of  his  reader. 

Dickens,  to  whom  M.  Bazin  has  been  compared — though  the 
greater  of  the  two — is  inferior  to  the  Angevin  novelist  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view ;  he  is  so  romantic  that  he  oversteps  the 
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mark  and  sacrifices  truth  to  refinement.  Think  for  a  moment 
of  Lizzie  Hexam,  the  heroine  of  Our  Mutual  Friend,  of  Alice 
Marlow  in  Domhey  and  Son  :  one,  the  child  of  a  Thames-side 
loafer,  brought  up  amidst  the  coarsest  surroundings,  expresses 
such  sentiments  as  would  befit  a  lady  in  any  position  ;  the  other  is 
really  impossible,  for  base  origin  and  squalid  life  have  developed 
in  her  striking  mental  faculties  ! 

Though  M.  Bazin  sometimes  takes  his  heroines  from  the  same 
category  of  persons,  his  artistic  nature  prevents  him  from  sinning 
to  such  a  degree.  True  that  Henriette  Madiot,  the  shop-girl, 
whose  natural  taste  raises  her  to  the  enviable  position  of  premitre 
modiste  in  the  best  firm  in  Nantes,  only  to  become  later  on  a 
nun,  is  an  example  of  the  finest  delicacy  of  heart  and  of  the  most 
sensitive  moral  susceptibility.  But  her  character  is  not  beyond 
the  bounds  of  possibility.  Among  the  poorer  folk  such  women 
are  observed  in  France  more  than  in  any  other  country.  Indeed, 
from  what  class  do  all  these  Sisters  of  the  Poor  and  Sisters  of 
St.  Vincent  of  Paul — who  are  the  salt  of  the  earth — spring,  if  it 
is  not  from  the  enormous  host  of  French  workmen  and  work¬ 
women?  See,  also,  how  Henriette  Madiot’s  character  develops 
naturally  through  ordinary  circumstances,  how  her  heart,  which 
at  one  time  would  have  clung  to  the  ‘  ‘  Grand  Etienne ,’  ’  cares  gradu¬ 
ally  for  the  poor,  for  humanity,  and  how  her  instinctive  unselfish¬ 
ness  is  turned  into  Christian  charity. 


IV. 

A  humanity  obeying  superior  laws,  lovers  bidding  each  other 
an  eternal  farewell,  bent  upon  doing  their  duty  at  all  cost, 
religious  natures  valuing  everything  at  its  eternal  worth,  such 
are  the  souls  M.  Bazin  finds  it  pleasant  to  dream  of. 

Zola  and  his  school  have  of  late  accustomed  our  palates  to 
such  highly  seasoned  dishes  that  M,  Bazin  has  been  accused  of 
being  orer-refined.  Purity,  generosity,  tenderness — can  such 
things  exist? 

“In  this  life  w’e  want  nothing  but  facts,  sir,  nothing  but 
facts,’’  says  Thomas  Gradgrind-Zola.  But  after  all  what  are 
those  “  facts  ”  of  which  we  hear  so  much?  Do  facts  really  exist? 
Does  not  the  world  we  see  and  touch  depend  for  its  actuality  upon 
being  perceived?  Is  not  the  universe  to  us  what  we  perceive  it 
to  be? 

And  if  such  is  the  case,  the  sunrise  is  as  real  as  a  dunghill,  and 
purity  as  prostitution. 

The  true  artist  does  nothing  but  give  us  pictures  which  re¬ 
present  his  own  favourite  way  of  looking  at  things.  We  gaze  in 
his  novels — as  in  a  crystal — at  the  world ,  as  he  prefers  it ;  and 
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his  conception  of  the  human  drama  must  be  accepted  as  the 
keystone,  without  which  his  work  could  not  stand.  Surely  M, 
Bazin  has  as  much  right  to  his  religious  optimism  as  Zola  to 
his  bitter  sneer  at  the  cosmos. 

A  humorist  M.  Bazin  will  be  above  all.  Since  life  is  in  the 
eye  of  the  observer,  what  is  comedy  to  one  man  may  be  tragedy 
to  another ;  what  is  death  to  one  is  play  to  another ;  and  the 
writer  who  knows  the  dual  aspect  of  existence  must  necessarily 
notify  it  when  writing.  His  Berkeley  an  attitude  towards  life 
will  help  him  to  make  us  laugh  and  weep  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  because  humour  is  inseparable  from  charity,  and  because 
our  novelist  is  overflowing  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
that  his  genius  plays  like  a  warm  light  on  the  homely  aspects  of 
provincial  France. 

This  Janus-faced  position  of  M.  Bazin  shines  in  those  brief 
compositions  such  as  Les  Enfants,  Le  Poulain,  La  Demoiselle, 
La  Maison,  Quinze  Billets  hleus,  &c.,  &c. 

They  all  reveal  at  a  glance,  like  a  minute  intaglio  held  up  to 
the  light,  his  marvellous  faculty  of  design  and  proportion  in  the 
treatment  of  his  work,  in  which  there  is  not  a  touch  but  counts. 

His  style  is  truly  admirable.  Gifted  as  he  is  with  what  we  call 
soul  in  literature,  M.  Bazin  is  full  of  those  half-lights,  sugges¬ 
tions,  colourings,  which  necessitate  varieties  of  style.  Here  he 
is  the  most  impassioned  wTiter,  and  there  as  simple  as  a  child. 
Here  his  style  has  the  polish  of  a  dagger,  the  beauty  that  comes 
of  mere  adaptation  to  purpose,  and  there  it  is  iridescent,  chatoy¬ 
ant,  as  in  this  passage  on  the  Loire  :  — 

La  Loire  avait  fleuri.  Oui,  I’eau  elle-meme  a  sa  saison  d’amour.  Des 
lueurs  la  traversaient  en  tous  sens  :  il  y  avait  le  long  des  berges  des 
ban  des  d’un  mauve  ardent  qui  n’etaient  le  reflet  de  rien  et  qu’on  aurait 
pu  prendre  pour  des  trainees  d’iris  noyes  dans  les  courants.  Autour  des 
pointes  de  sable,  c’etait  un  rire  leger  qu’on  entendait,  de  loin,  et  une 
succession  de  flots  dores,  evanouis,  reformes,  emergeant  du  lit  profond 
comme  des  couronnes  de  jonquilles.  De  larges  nappes  blanches  pareilles 
a  des  champs  de  neige  passaient  d’un  seul  mouvement.  Ailleurs  les 
remous  enfon9aient  jusqu’au  limon  des  creux  leurs  tiges  d’argent  tordu. 
L’ombre  n’arretait  pas  la  lumiere.  Toutes  les  splendeurs  confondues 
s’etaient  fait  un  chemin  et  roulaient  vers  la  mer. 

Such  is  the  figure  of  this  delicate  and  original  writer,  the  friend 
of  the  poor,  and  also  “a  fine  gentleman,”  as  Thackeray  would 
say,  a  realist  much  bolder  than  might  at  first  be  supposed,  lying 
hidden  under  a  garment  of  refined  sentiments,  a  w’onderful  land¬ 
scape-painter,  as  clear  a  delineator  of  human  life,  aiming  always 
at  an  absolute  sincerity  of  feeling  and  diction,  an  idealist  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  always  true  to  himself — in  short,  an 
Angevin  Wordsworth,  with  the  added  sense  of  deep  humour. 

Andre  Turquet. 
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A  PHILOSOPHIC  deity,  gazing  down  upon  Ireland  from  some 
remote  sphere,  would  find  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  that 
country  much  to  interest  him ,  much  to  amuse  him ,  not  a  little  to 
amaze  him,  and  not  a  little  also  to  cause  him  grief.  If  he  were 
compelled  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  island  itself,  the  latter  feel¬ 
ing  would  probably  predominate.  In  a  multitude  of  counsellors  w^e 
are  assured  there  is  wisdom ;  but  from  a  multiplicity  of  advisers 
Ireland  has  US'  yet  derived  neither  peace  nor  prosperity.  Both 
would,  in  fact,  appear  to  be  becoming  more  rare  in  the  land  with 
each  year  that  passes.  Yet  there  is  no  lack  of  movements,  all 
outwardly  designed  to  make  both  plentiful.  There  are  the  Home 
Rule  movement,  the  language  movement,  and  the  labourers’ 
movement;  the  land  agitation,  the  town  tenants’  agitation,  and 
the  grazing  agitation ;  the  industrial  revival ,  the  national  schools 
question,  and  the  much-vexed  problem  of  university  education. 
.\round  all  these,  permeating  them  all,  colouring  and  usually  dis¬ 
torting  them  all,  is  the  religious  question.  In  the  controversies 
which  rage  upon  these  subjects  there  are  sharply  divergent  views, 
and  the  point  worth  noting  in  most  cases  is  the  sharpness  of  the 
divergence.  It  is  literally  an  example  of  the  Biblical  phrase, 
“He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me.”  In  Ireland  the 
average  man  is  either  bitterly  opposed  to  or  vehemently  in  favour 
of  certain  schemes.  The  moderate  man,  the  man  w'ho  sees  good 
and  bad  in  most  mundane  affairs,  is  so  seldom  in  evidence  that  his 
non-existence,  at  least  in  the  light  of  a  voting  power,  appears  to 
be  taken  for  granted  in  certain  quarters.  And  not  without 
reason ;  for  the  fate  of  moderate  men  in  Ireland  has  never  been 
a  happy  one.  The  treatment  accorded  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
and  his  much-abused  book  furnished  a  recent  example  of  this ; 
while  the  reception  given  to  the  Devolution  proposals  may  be 
quoted  as  a  still  later  one.  Nevertheless,  the  moderate  man  may 
not  be  so  scarce  as  is  thought.  He  may  lack  voice,  or  a  desire 
to  use  it ;  for  moderation  does  not  lead  to  enthusiasm.  But  it  is 
quite  possible  that  some  day  it  may  be  found  that  he  is  not 
lacking  either  in  numbers  or  in  ])ower. 

There  are  few'  questions  in  life  which  have  not  two  sides  to 
them,  and  the  general  tendency  on  the  part  of  Irish  politicians 
to  paint  their  own  side  all  white  and  their  opponents’  all  black 
is  contrary  to  common  experience  and  common-sense.  The  same 
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tendency  is,  perhaps,  a  failing  with  all  who  play  the  game  of  I 
politics;  but  in  Ireland  it  does  real  harm,  because,  it  being  1 
admittedly  a  backward  country ,  the  people  there  take  their  poli-  I 
ticians  very  seriously.  Irish  political  leaders  have  some  excellent  I 
qualities ;  they  are  alw’ays  enthusiastic ,  and  often  sincere ;  but  I 
the  joys  of  calm  reasoning  are  not  those  in  which  they  most 
revel.  Their  training  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  that  of  men 
accustomed  to  please  the  crowd,  for  with  them  that  means 
success,  its  absence  failure.  But  all  those  w’ho  strive  for  this, 
be  it  in  the  novel,  on  the  stage,  or  on  the  platform,  must  of 
necessity  employ  purple  patches.  And  moderation  is  never  melo¬ 
dramatic  ;  it  does  not  appeal  to  the  gallery. 

The  lack  of  sweet  reasonableness  was  clearly  shown  in  the 
storm  over  the  Devolution  proposals.  Broadly  viewed,  these 
were  designed  to  let  the  voice  of  moderation  be  heard  in  the  land. 

I  do  not  intend  here  to  refer  to  them  in  detail.  The  significant 
thing  about  Devolution  lies  not  in  its  details  but  in  its  concep¬ 
tion  ;  just  as  the  noteworthy  point  in  the  opposition  it  provoked 
is,  not  its  criticisms,  but  the  ideas  and  the  passions  which  in¬ 
spire  them.  The  proposals  were  such  as  tolerant  men,  anxious 
to  benefit  their  country,  but  less  anxious  to  benefit  their  party 
— if  they  had  one — might  have  been  expected  to  draw  up.  The 
basis  of  the  plan  was,  that  a  part — a  large  part — of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ireland  should  devolve  upon  Irishmen  ;  and  the  union  of 
all  parties,  necessitated  by  this  work,  implied  the  existence  of 
moderation  on  all  sides,  and  of  toleration  for  all.  Every  man  in 
Ireland  is — nominally — anxious  to  establish  the  reign  of  toleration. 
Its  absence  is  universally  deplored.  The  Belfast  navvy,  play¬ 
fully  demonstrating  on  the  tw’elfth  of  July — and  at  other  seasons 
— the  faith  that  is  in  him,  believes  that  every  bolt  he  hurls  is 
hurled  in  the  cause  of  true  tolerance.  The  Limerick  labourer, 
hounding  Jew's  or  medical  missionaries  out  of  the  town,  also 
claims  to  be  working  in  the  same  good  cause.  Unfortunately, 
toleration  with  these  people  appears  to  mean  that  when  they  have 
their  opponent  on  the  ground,  with  a  firm  grip  on  his  throat, 
they  may  tolerate  his  continued  existence — ^provided  that  this 
condition  of  things  remains  unchanged.  In  the  glory  of  victory 
the  not  unimportant  fact  that  the  position  is  an  uncomfortable 
one,  even  for  the  topmost  dog,  is  apparently  forgotten.  Of  greater 
effect  is  the  fact  which  the  stern  logic  of  events  is  making  more 
evident  every  year,  that  this  condition  of  things  is  not  tending 
to  increase  the  temporal  prosperity  of  either  contestant,  however 
much  it  may  add  to  their  spiritual  enjoyment. 

If  one  were  to  judge  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland  from  a  surface 
point  of  view — a  very  unsafe  thing  to  do — the  Devolution  scheme 
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might  be  thought  to  be  in  a  moribund  condition.  In  some 
quarters  its  obsequies  have  already  been  celebrated — with  relief 
and  rejoicing,  be  it  added.  In  others  its  early  decease  is  looked 
upon  as  inevitable.  Such  a  view  is,  I  venture  to  think,  a  very 
deceptive  one.  Devolution  is  what  the  Americans  would  call  “a 
live  thing.”  It  is  alive,  and  will  continue  to  live,  because  it  has 
in  it  one  unquenchable  germ  of  vitality,  and  that  is  cool,  practical 
common-sense.  It  advocates  a  principle  that  every  thinking  man 
in  Ireland  knows  to  be  a  salutary  and  even  a  necessary  one,  but 
which,  for  various  reasons,  many  will  not  have  in  this  or  that  par¬ 
ticular  form.  Sooner  or  later  this  vital  force  will  work  its  way 
out;  it  cannot  be  killed,  unless  the  country  itself  dies.  The  un¬ 
wisdom  of  endeavouring  to  stifle  it  in  its  present  safe  form  is  that 
such  action  may  cause  it  later  on  to  burst  forth  in  the  shape  of 
Home  Eule,  a  substitution  which  would  be  fraught  with  the 
gravest  dangers  to  Ireland  under  its  present  conditions.  Devolu¬ 
tion  embodies  ideas  which  sensible  men  of  both  parties,  smoking 
round  their  fireside  in  the  evening,  admit  to  be  sound ;  though  if 
fate  call  them  in  the  morning  to  address  a  popular  audience  from 
apolitical  platform,  they  are  quite  ready,  from  a  party  standpoint, 
to  denounce  them.  The  real  strength  of  the  movement  lies  in 
what  has  been  called  its  weakness  ;  in  the  fact  that  it  goes  too  far 
for  one  party,  and  not  far  enough  for  the  other.  Where  both 
parties  are  extreme,  this  blemish  becomes  a  virtue. 

The  difficulties  of  Devolution  are  not  to  be  underrated.  They 
may  all  be  labelled  as  either  political,  economic,  or  religious.  Of 
these  the  first  have  up  to  the  present  attracted  the  most  attention  ; 
but  they  are  the  least  important,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
permanent.  Nothing  in  politics  is  permanent,  and  the  difficulties 
of  one  Government  become  the  opportunities  of  the  next.  It 
is  in  Ireland  itself,  in  the  character,  the  temperament,  the 
environment  of  the  Irish  people,  that  the  real  difficulties  of 
Devolution  are  to  be  found.  It  is  in  those  factors  of  Irish  life, 
for  the  most  part  either  economic  or  religious,  which  keep  the 
country  disunited  and  divided  into  two  opposing  camps,  that  the 
true  obstacles  lie.  There  will  be  little  advantage  gained  in  setting 
up  a  central  body  to  control  a  considerable  part  of  Irish  govern¬ 
ment,  if  this  central  body,  in  so  far  as  it  is  representative,  will 
merely  represent  incurably  hostile  elements.  That  would  indeed 
be  to  cry  peace  when  a  state  of  war  really  existed.  What  are  the 
possibilities  of  a  state  of  peace  being  substituted  for  this  unarmed 
warfare?  The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  problem  is  that 
most  of  the  differences  that  split  up  the  Irish  people  in  their  own 
land  are  founded  upon  nothing  stronger  than  mutual  misunder¬ 
standing  and  mutual  unfairness.  This  is  one  bright  fact  in  the 
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situation,  for  tout  comprendre  c'est  tout  pardonner ;  and  intoler¬ 
ance  is  more  often  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  than  to  lack  of  charity  I 
Ireland  is  like  a  tree  that  has  been  striving  to  grow  while  tied  "to 
another  tree  bigger  than  itself.  As  one  result  her  branches  are 
warped,  and  in  all  directions  her  efforts  at  healthy  development  ’ 
have  been  thwarted;  as  another,  one  branch  sees  the  warping  of 
its  neighbour,  but  sees  not  its  own  ugliness.  The  chief  evil  re¬ 
maining  from  this  bondage  is  that  past  traditions  and  present 
prejudices  live  on  in  a  most  unhealthy  state  of  vigour.  Ko 
individual  who  allows  himself  to  brood  much  over  past  injuries, 
be  they  real  or  imaginary,  can  hope  to  prosper;  and  it  is  quite 
as  useless  for  a  nation  to  do  so  if  it  has  the  same  fault.  Ireland 
in  this  respect  needs  a  more  philosophic  mood.  Unfortunately, 
philosophers  are  rare  in  the  land ;  for  they  have  many  incitements 
to  leave  it,  and  few  inducements  to  return. 

Let  us  first  of  all  consider  the  economic  side  of  the  problem. 

A  political  economist,  when  surveying  Ireland,  is  at  once  struck 
by  the  condition  of  things  prevailing  in  the  north-east,  and  by 
the  difference  which  that  portion  of  the  country  presents  to  most 
of  the  remainder.  He  will  see  in  one  region  material  prosperity 
in  plenty,  while  he  will  find  elsew'here  evidences  of  poverty  and 
decay.  If  he  rashly  confound,  as  so  many  English  writers  do, 
wealth  wdth  happiness  and  the  absence  of  it  with  misery,  he  will 
at  once  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  merriment  and  gaiety 
of  heart  for  which  the  Irish  people  are  even  still  celebrated  must 
be  found  in  the  north-east.  Probably  the  exact  opposite  of  this 
statement  would  be  nearer  the  truth.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
contrast  has  been  used  to  point  innumerable  morals,  jxilitical, 
religious,  and  economic.  The  history  and  misgovernment  of  the 
past  have  been  appealed  to  as  explanations ;  racial  temperament 
has  been  quoted;  w’hile  religion,  wUich  must  have  its  say  in  all 
matters  Irish,  is  continually  dragged  into  the  question.  The 
smugness  of  worldly  success  points  to  Belfast  and  boasts;  tlie 
contemplative  quietude  of  the  cloister  points  to  it  and  shudders. 
But  this  difference  of  prosperity  and  decay  is  really  not  due  to 
any  circumstances  peculiar  to  Ireland  or  to  its  people.  It  is  a 
problem  by  no  means  confined  to  one  small  northern  island; 
phases  of  it  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  world.  It  represents  the 
conflict  between  two  ideals,  two  diverse  views  of  life,  two  great 
and  opposing  trends  of  thought.  To  some  extent  at  least  these 
have  existed  in  the  world  since  mankind  first  began  to  herd 
together  into  industrial  communities. 

One  is  the  ideal  steadily  pursued  by  those  wUo  make  material 
prosperity  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  life ;  who  worship  devotedly 
at  the  shrine  of  success,  and  see  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth  the 
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best— too  often  the  only — proof  of  that  success.  It  is  an  ideal  by 
no  means  inconsistent  with  the  possession  of  strong  religious 
principles ;  but  these  principles  must  not  unduly  handicap  the 
man  who  wants  to  lay  up  for  himself  treasures  upon  earth.  In 
short,  they  must  be  modern  religious  principles,  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  modern  social  conditions.  The  other  ideal  is 
pursued  by  those  who  are  fond  of  dw^elling  upon  such  maxims  as 
“  Carpe  diem,”  “Gather  ye  roses  while  ye  may,’’  “Take  no 
thought  for  the  morrow,’’  and  so  forth.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with 
worldly  prosperity,  but  those  who  follow'  it  strive  less  strenuously 
for  its  acquisition,  and  are  more  readily  tempted  to  linger  in  the 
pleasant  places  that  present  themselves  by  the  roadside  of  life. 
Thus  more  hardened  travellers  pass  them  by.  Many  also  who 
follow  this  ideal  have  a  tendency  to  attach  less  importance  to 
the  affairs  of  this  world  than  to  those  of  one  to  come  after  it, 
and  are  thereby  out  of  touch  with  the  modern  religious  spirit.  As 
the  worshij)pers  are,  so  will  the  divinities  be.  Thus  it  is  that  in 
Ireland  we  find  these  tw'o  attitudes  tow'ards  life  coincide  to  a 
great  extent  with  the  lines  separating  Roman  Catholicism  from 
Protestantism.  Whether  here  religion  be  mainly  a  cause  or  an 
effect  has  often  been  disputed ;  but  the  fact  itself  will  hardly  be 
questioned. 

Broadly  speaking,  these  two  philosophies  divide  the  Ireland  of 
to-day,  as  they  divide — though  not  perhaps  as  sharply — many 
other  countries.  They  must  of  necessity  produce  very  different 
results  in  the  moulding  of  character,  and  hence  on  the  fortunes 
of  men.  In  the  modern  struggle  for  existence  strenuous,  perse¬ 
vering,  and  continuous  effort  becomes  of  the  highest  importance ; 
ground  once  lost  can  seldom  be  regained,  and  never  without 
greatly  increased  toil.  It  is  but  natural,  therefore,  where  we 
find  these  two  systems  working  closely  together,  that  the  followers 
of  one  will  show'  more  material  prosperity  than  those  of  the 
other.  This  is  the  situation  in  Ireland.  It  is  a  natural  result 
arising  from  the  operation  of  natural  causes.  Yet  it  is  one  which 
does  much  to  divide  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  sympathy, 
especially  since  it  coincides  with  the  great  religious  separation 
betw'een  them.  The  antipathy  and  disunion  resulting  therefrom 
must  be  a  great  obstacle  to  the  success  of  any  plan  of  mutual 
toleration  such  as  is  necessary  for  the  safe  working  of  Devolution. 
Yet  it  should  not  be  an  insuperable  one  ;  for  each  party  has  some¬ 
thing  to  learn  from  and  not  a  little  to  teach  to  the  other. 

The  two  philosophies  colour  life  with  different  colours,  and  to 
view  it  sanely  and  as  a  whole  w'e  must  refer  to  both  resulting 
pictures  and  appreciate  the  teaching  of  each.  Put  one  philo¬ 
sophy,  standing  alone,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other,  and  in 
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many  ways  it  will  be  entirely  opposed  to  it.  Acts  of  legislation 
which  would  appear  admirable  to  one  would  be  detestable  to  the 
other.  Nothing  can  bring  this  out  more  clearly  than  their  re¬ 
spective  views  of  monasteries  and  convents.  To  one  side  monks 
and  nuns  are  noble-minded  people,  who  spurn  the  pleasures  and 
temptations  of  this  world,  and  devote  their  lives,  with  an  enviable 
singleness  of  purpose,  to  the  w’orship  of  God  and  the  practice  of 
good  works.  To  the  other  they  are  lazy  and  slothful  burdens 
upon  the  community,  living  idle  lives  upon  the  results  of  the  toil 
of  others,  and  representing,  with  every  increase  in  their  numbers, 
an  increasing  cause  of  decay  in  the  community  at  large.  Each 
view,  from  the  standpoint  of  its  own  philosophy,  is  right,  and 
when  two  disputants  are  right  their  reconciliation  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  effect  than  when  they  are  both  wrong,  and  much  more 
difficult  than  when  one  is  right  and  the  other  wrong. 

If  we  put  individuals  representing  these  two  opposing  philo¬ 
sophies  into  a  common  legislative  chamber,  and  leave  them  un¬ 
tempered  by  mutual  toleration  and  mutual  respect,  it  is  easy  to 
foresee  that  we  are  likely  to  have  nothing  but  confused  and  em¬ 
bittered  quarrelling  as  the  result.  There  are  many  who  believe 
that  tbe  contending  sections  can  never  coalesce,  even  to  the 
extent  of  joining  in  much  less  responsible  tasks  than  that  of 
partial  self-government.  In  many  other  countries  these  issues 
have  been  fought  out  by  the  sword — the  nominal  causes  of  con¬ 
flict  often  differing.  Where  this  has  happened,  one  side  or  the 
other,  beaten  in  the  fight,  has  bowed  to  the  inevitable,  and 
acquiesced,  with  a  good  or  bad  grace,  in  what  it  could  not  alter. 
A  difference  between  men  is  often  most  peaceably  and  most 
permanently  settled  by  a  fair  fight ;  the  better  man  once  acknow¬ 
ledged,  prudence  on  the  one  side  and  magnanimity  on  the  other 
act  in  restraint  of  further  quarrelling.  This  process  has  never,  I 
had  almost  said  unfortunately ,  been  gone  through  in  Ireland ;  for 
the  domination  of  England  over  both  parties  rendered  a  fair 
fight  between  them  impossible,  and  thus  the  bad  blood  lingers 
on  in  the  community,  having  never  found  an  outlet.  Probably 
it  is  too  late,  and  certainly  it  is  too  repellent,  to  contemplate  such 
a  mode  of  settlement  now ;  although  it  is  no  impossibility  that  if 
England  were  to  stand  to  one  side  both  parties  in  Ireland  might 
in  the  long  run  resort  to  it.  But  the  existence  of  that  greatest  of 
Ireland’s  needs,  a  strong  moderate  party,  would  render  this  con¬ 
tingency  not  only  impossible  but  unnecessary.  Such  a  party 
would  train  each  side  to  understand  the  other,  and  to  see  that  if 
each  is  right  each  is  also  wrong.  For  neither  party  can  claim 
perfection  for  its  own  philosophy.  Whether  we  wish  it  or  not, 
we  must  engage  in  the  industrial  competition  of  the  world  as  we 
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find  it  now,  and  once  in  the  struggle  we  must  carry  it  on 
strenuously.  We  cannot  go  back  to  the  world  of  two  or  three 
hundred  years  ago ;  even  if  it  were  a  better  world,  which  is  much 
to  be  doubted.  On  the  other  hand,  industrial  success  is  dearly 
bought  at  the  price  which  many  peoples  have  now  to  pay  for  it. 

I  Slum  life,  sweated  trades,  the  centralisation  of  masses  in  large 
I  towns,  the  grinding  of  monopolies,  the  apparently  increasing 
I  difficulty  in  securing  regularity  of  employment— these  are  none  of 
*  them  pleasing  features  of  our  modern  civilisation.  They  suggest 
\  that  the  last  word  has  not  yet  been  said  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this 
I  strenuous  industrial  warfare ;  and  hint  at  the  possibility  of  that 
r  last  word  being  one  day  spoken  by  the  workers,  and  it  may  be 

iin  no  gentle  tones.  No  thoughtful  man  can  deny  that  the  w^orld 
has  need  of  both  philosophies,  if  only  to  interact  upon  each  other. 
One  is  necessary  to  soften  the  hardness  of  the  strong ;  the  other 
:  to  brace  the  apathy  of  the  weak.  All  that  is  wanting  to  ensure 
j  a  mutual  respect  between  their  followers  is  a  mutual  under- 
[  standing  of  the  standpoint  of  each.  Once  that  is  gained  each 
will  be  found  to  have  something  of  the  eternal  verities,  and  be 
regarded  in  its  true  light  as  the  complement  and  not  the  oppo- 
;  site  of  the  other. 

The  religious  difficulties  in  the  path  of  Devolution  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  some  extent  related  to  the  economic  ones.  Religion 
in  Ireland  to-day,  however,  presents  many  peculiar  and  interest- 
I  ing  features.  In  most  other  countries  which  acknowdedge  the 
j  sway  of  Christianity,  and  are  at  the  same  time  in  the  van  of 
civilisation,  we  hear  much  of  the  decay  of  religious  ardour,  the 
i  loosening  of  dogmatic  ties,  the  decline  of  faith,  and  the  advance 
of  that  vague  spirit  which  insists  on  proving  all  things,  and 
which  people  call  rationalism  or  infidelity,  as  their  temper  or 
their  training  dictates.  Christianity  all  the  world  over  appears 
!  to  be  compelled  to  make  desperate  efforts  to  retain  its  hold  upon 
■  educated  minds,  shedding  dogma  after  dogma  and  miracle  after 
miracle  in  the  process.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  in  these 
phenomena,  in  a  world  which  has  seen  many  religions  rise  and 
:  fall.  But)  some  might  imagine  that  in  Ireland  these  influences 
would  have  their  fullest  effect,  because  there  the  sharp  antagonism 
of  two  great  Churches  might  be  expected  to  result  in  the  exposure 
i  of  the  weaknesses  of  both.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  facts  are 
'  the  very  reverse  of  this.  Religion  in  Ireland  still  preaches  con¬ 
fidently  the  doctrines  and  the  dogmas  that  fifty  years  ago  were 
,  weakening  in  England,  in  France,  and  in  America.  There  has 
been  little,  if  any,  shifting  of  grounc^  on  either  side;  little,  if 
I  any,  attempt  to  reconcile  ancient  ideas  with  modern  practice. 
The  fact  is  that  in  matters  religious  disunion  is  strength.  Opposi- 
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tion  may— or  may  not— be  the  life  of  trade,  but  it  is  assuredly  the  i 
mainstay  of  faith.  Thus  we  find  that  the  modern  religious  spirit  f 
which  has  done  so  much  to  kill  sectarianism  in  other  countries' 
has  left  Ireland  almost  untouched.  In  England  it  no  longer  ex¬ 
cites  surprise  to  hear  of  migrants  from  the  Eoman  Catholic  to  the  I 
Protestant  form  of  Christianity,  or  vice  versa;  nor  does  the  change 
carry  with  it  any  personal  stigma.  There  the  situation  is  not 
inaccurately  described  by  Browning’s  cynical  bishop  :  — 

You  disbelieve!  Who  wonders  and  who  cares? 

Lord  So-and-so — his  coat  bedropped  with  wax. 

All  Peter’s  chains  about  his  waist,  his  back 

Brave  with  the  needlework  of  Noodledom —  , 

Believes!  Again,  who  wonders  and  who  cares?  i 

No  such  atmosphere  exists  in  Ireland.  There  the  sea  of  faith, 
if  not  quite  at  the  full,  shows  few  signs  of  the  ebb.  Whether  | 
this  be  regarded  as  matter  for  rejoicing  or  for  regret,  much  of  : 
the  sectarian  bitterness  undoubtedly  existing  in  the  country  is  ; 
due  to  it.  The  indifference  which  inculcates  tolerance  is  looked 
upon  with  a  suspicious  eye ;  and  the  will-power  of  the  man  who 
is  daring  enough  to  acknowledge  a  change  of  creed  must  face 
great  trials  indeed.  For  in  Ireland  of  all  turncoats  the  religious  • 
turncoat  is  the  most  reprobated ;  of  all  traitors  the  traitor  to  his  I 
faith  the  most  despised.  Spurned  by  the  old  companions  and  ' 
distrusted  by  the  new,  the  lot  of  the  man  who  changes  his  creed 
is  truly  unhappy,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  few  secessions  from 
either  side  take  place. 

It  is,  I  think,  admitted  by  all  parties  that  sectarianism  is  one 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  Ireland’s  happiness  and  prosperity. 

It  must  form  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any 
scheme  of  compromise  such  as  Devolution,  and  its  overthrow, 
or  at  least  its  amelioration,  is  one  of  the  tasks  which  must  be 
faced  if  such  a  scheme  can  hope  to  do  any  work  of  real  useful¬ 
ness.  It  therefore  becomes  of  the  first  importance  to  ascertain 
correctly  what  are  the  causes  of  the  survival  in  Ireland  of  this 
somewhat  belated  struggle.  They  do  not  lie  in  dogmatic  differ¬ 
ences.  In  these  days  men  break  no  heads  for  dogma.  That 
difference  between  transubstantiation  and  consubstantiation, 
which  Professor  Huxley  refused  to  see,  is  seen  by  no  man  in 
Ireland,  or  if  seen  is  heeded  by  none  save  those  professionally 
interested.  One  man  may  laugh  at  the  idea  of  the  infallibility  of 
the  Pope,  in  which  his  neighbour  implicitly  believes.  But  they 
will  not  quarrel  over  differences  of  this  nature.  The  real  points 
at  issue  are  more  material  and  closer  to  life. 

A  powerful  reason  for  the  survival  of  sectarianism  in  Ireland 
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Roman  Catholic  body,  owing  to  the  lack  of  facilities  for  university 
education,  is  wanting  in  an  influential  laity  of  a  high  standard  of 
culture  and  refinement,  such  as  that  education  provides.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  such  members  of  that  Church,  but  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  rest  they  are  not  numerically  strong  enough. 
There  is  little  public  opinion,  therefore,  within  its  own  ranks, 
to  repress  those  exhibitions  of  zeal  or  superstition  in  which  all 
creeds  indulge  at  times.  Criticisms  against  such  ebullitions  come 
as  a  rule  from  the  outside,  and  thus  they  generally  do  more  harm 
than  good.  They  defeat  their  own  object,  and  create  a  quite 
unnecessary  amount  of  bitterness.  For  outside  criticism  of  this 
nature  must  alw’ays  savour  of  impertinence,  and  must  often  be 
tinged  with  a  colouring  of  that  Pecksnififian  superiority  w^hich 
has  ever  been  particularly  odious.  On  the  other  hand,  the  entire 
Protestant  community  is  heavily  handicapped  by  the  presence 
of  such  an  institution  as  Orangeism  in  its  midst.  One  has  but 
to  read  a  Belfast  paper  on  the  day  after  a  twelfth-of-July  festival 
to  realise  to  what  a  low  level  religious  controversy  can  be  brought 
down  even  in  this  twentieth  century.  And  much  above  that 
level  it  is  difficult  for  even  the  best  elements  in  the  Protestant 
body  permanently  to  soar,  so  many  and  so  varied  are  the  factors 
which  strive  to  drag  them  dowm  again.  Many,  if  not  most, 
Roman  Catholics  regard  the  Orange  Society  as  typifying  the 
tolerance  which  they  may  expect  to  find  on  the  other  side ;  and 
it  is  not  unnatural  that  they  should  so  regard  it.  More  important 
still  is  the  fact  that  Orangeism  can  always  be  dangled  before 
their  eyes  as  a  kind  of  awful  object-lesson,  especially  if  any  of 
their  body  betray  a  disposition  to  examine  too  closely  some  of 
the  admitted  abuses  in  their  own  Church. 

Another  powerful  cause  of  division  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  one  religion  is  identified  with  what  has  been  called  the 
Ascendancy  class.  Its  followers  are  in  possession  of  most  of  the 
good  things  in  the  land ;  the  others  have  to  manage  as  best  they 
can  with  th«  crumbs  that  remain.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
reasons  assigned  for  this  state  of  things  vary  much  wdth  the 
point  of  view  of  the  reasoner,  and  wliether  he  looks  at  it  from 
the  side  of  those  who  have  or  those  who  have  not.  Needless  also 
it  is  to  say  that  reasons  innumerable  have  been  given — some  of 
them  sane.  A  few  of  the  main  considerations  are  worthy  of 
careful  attention.  As  far  as  this  supremacy  is  concerned  with 
commercial  life  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  justly  attributed  either  to 
events  in  past  history  or  present  government.  From  a  trading 
point  of  view  Presbyterianism  suffered  quite  as  much  as  Koman 
Catholicism  at  the  hands  of  the  English  Government,. yet  the  chief 
hive  of  manufacturing  industry  in  the  country  is  now  to  be  found 
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in  the  Fresbyterian  North.  Long  years  have  passed  since  the  law  ( 

took  any  note  of  religious  differences  in  matters  of  trade.  It 
appears  far  more  probable  that  superiority  in  this  direction  has 
been  due  to  that  trading  spirit  of  Protestantism,  which  leads 
more  directly  than  the  less  hard  Catholic  atmosphere  to  success 
in  modern  business.  There  is  no  lack  of  success  on  the  other 
side ;  but  in  proportion  to  numbers  Protestantism  undoubtedly 
holds  more  than  its  due  share  of  the  business  of  the  country  in 
its  hands.  This  appears  to  be  an  ascendancy  based  on  superior 
fitness  for  success  in  the  particular  pursuit  aimed  at,  and  if  so  it 
must  be  for  the  general  health  of  the  community.  It  is  better 
for  all  that  some  should  thrive  than  none.  The  field  is  open, 
and  has  been  open  for  years  past,  and  if  there  is  any  handicap 
it  is  against  the  Protestant ;  for  the  followers  of  the  creed  of  the 
majority  are  as  a  rule  inclined,  not  unnaturally,  to  deal  with 
their  co-religionists,  where  possible  without  sacrifice  on  their  own 
part. 

In  the  professional  world  matters  are  more  evenly  divided  both 
as  regards  numbers  and  success.  But  there  is  another  sphere  ' 
where  inequality  prevails.  Positions  which  are  in  the  gift  of  the 
Government  are  to  a  great  extent  in  the  possession  of  members  of 
one  creed ,  many  of  whom  have  obtained  them  not  by  their  own 
merits,  but  by  the  merits — or  influence — of  their  friends.  This 
has  two  evil  results  :  one  that  it  does  not  tend  directly  towards 
efficiency,  and  the  other  that  it  is  an  injustice.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  it  is  difficult,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  higher 
forms  of  education,  to  find  suitable  members,  among  the  Church 
of  the  majority,  to  fill  many  of  these  positions.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  difficulty  has  often  been  encountered  ;  and  this 
defence  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  a  perfectly  sincere  one. 
But  it  is  the  reverse  of  being  a  satisfactory  one  to  the  majority. 

To  them  it  appears  a  glaring  example  of  a  special  form  of  in¬ 
justice,  described  in  popular  phraseology  as  knocking  a  man  down  | 
and  then  kicking  him  for  falling.  Eightly  or  wrongly  the 
absence  of  suitable  university  education  for  Roman  Catholics 
is  ascribed  by  them  to  the  English  Government.  To  utilise  that 
absence,  therefore,  as  a  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  present 
system  of  filling  these  positions  is  to  add  insult  to  injury.  ; 
It  creates  a  feeling  w'hich  rankles  throughout  the  community,  and 
tends  to  fester  like  an  unhealed  w-ound.  The  direct  injustice  is 
not  of  any  very  great  importance.  The  positions  are  not  so 
numerous,  and  the  duties  attached  to  them  are  as  a  rule  not  of  a 
kind  that  give  opportunities  for  bias,  religious  or  otherwise.  But  ^ 
it  is  unfortunate  that  in  the  past  the  Orange  drums  have  been  j 
most  frequently  thumped  in  support  of  this  particular  form  of 
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ascendancy.  When  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  in  a  broad-minded 
spirit,  appointed  as  one  of  his  chief  lieutenants  a  Catholic  and  a 
Nationalist,  he  committed  in  Orange  eyes  an  unpardonable 
offence.  The  instincts  of  the  party  told  them  unerringly  that  this 
way  the  downfall  of  ascendancy  lay.  When  the  opportunity 
presented  itself  they  rallied  their  forces  and  gave  battle  ;  with  the 
result  of  handing  a  Unionist  seat  in  Parliament  over  to  their 
foes.  But  that  mattered  little ;  the  pow'er  of  Orangeism  was 
asserted,  for  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  was  beaten.  It  was  a  warning 
to  all  comers  that  whatever  they  may  do  with  their  politics  they 
must  give  their  places  to  the  proper  side.  Love  of  country  is 
a  good  thing,  but  love  of  place  a  better. 

This  clinging  to  place  and  pownr  by  a  small  class,  which  has 
hitherto  relied,  and  never  relied  in  vain,  upon  the  support  of 
England  whenever  its  pretensions  were  challenged,  is  a  very 
real  factor  in  the  Irish  situation.  It  explains  the  howl  with 
which  the  Devolution  proposals  were  received  in  the  North.  It 
is,  of  course,  a  perfectly  natural  feeling;  no  party,  and  few 
men,  having  held  the  enjoyment  of  power  and  monopoly  for 
long,  will  be  ready  to  give  them  up  without  a  struggle,  even 
when  their  retention  is  obviously  unjust.  If  its  position  is 
assailed  the  Orange  party  know^s  no  more  sure  or  more  con¬ 
venient  method  of  defence  than  an  appeal  to  sectarianism,  both 
in  England  and  Ireland.  That  appeal  has  been  made  only  too 
often  and  with  too  much  success  in  the  past ;  if  a  moderate  party 
is  ever  to  be  established  it  must  first  weaken  the  forces  which 
render  this  cry  effective,  and  must  weaken  them  in  both  countries. 
In  England  a  wider  knowledge  and  a  truer  appreciation  of  the 
subtleties  of  Irish  politics  wull  be  the  most  powerful  weapons  in 
the  fray.  But  in  Ireland  the  task  will  be  much  harder.  There 
are  many  who  wnuld  describe  it  as  impossible.  The  Devolutionist 
who  would  abandon  it  in  despair,  and  assert  that  his  scheme  must 
goon  in  spite  of  religious  differences,  has  the  story  of  past  cen¬ 
turies  to  support  him  in  his  pessimism.  Nevertheless,  while 
practically  the  chances  of  success  may  seem  small,  theoretically 
the  factors  which  make  for  animosity  are  weak. 

There  is  nothing,  as  every  educated  man  knows,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  or  the  Protestant  position,  rightly  understood,  which 
deprives  either  of  the  respect  of  the  other.  Opposition  there 
may  be,  differences  there  must  be  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  these 
degenerating  from  the  high  standpoint  of  honourable  differences 
to  the  low  level  which  carries  wuth  it  contempt,  hardest  of  all 
feelings  to  cure.  When  men  respect  each  other  the  road  to 
friendship  is  always  open,  even  where  that  respect  is  joined  with 
hatred.  But  contempt  is  another  and  a  harder  thing  to  conquer. 
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It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  in  Ireland  the  rank  and  file  of  the  i 
partisans  of  both  sides  are  imbued  with  this  feeling.  For  if 
we  leave  aside  the  lesser  points  of  difference  between  them,  what 
do  we  find  are  the  great  and  insurmountable  barriers?  Let  us 
discard  for  the  moment  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and  view  the 
conditions  of  the  actual  present.  What  then  do  we  find  is  the 
obstacle  hindering  the  Orangeman  from  extending  to  the  Eoman 
Catholic  those  friendly  feelings  of  mutual  toleration  and  mutual 
respect  which  should  exist  betw^een  fellow-countrymen  and  fellow- 
Christians?  We  find  alw^ays  and  everywhere  that  there  is  one 
thing  the  former  can  never  overlook,  can  never  condone,  can 
never — in  his  own  strong  phraseology — stomach ,  and  that  is  the 
attitude  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  towards  his  priests.  And  what  is 
the  corresponding  barrier,  the  unpardonable  thing,  on  the  other 
side  ?  Simply  the  attitude  of  the  Protestant  towards  his  country. 
These  are  the  two  pictures  which  stand  out,  clear  and  unmistak¬ 
able,  before  both  parties.  One  sees  a  soulless  and  degrading  lack 
of  patriotism  ;  the  other  a  servile  and  abject  submission  to  priestly 
domination.  These  are  the  object-lessons  :  they  are  the  signifi¬ 
cant  points  ;  the  facts  which  appear  to  be  irrefutable  ;  which  cling 
to  the  memory ;  which  wing  the  arguments  and  poison  the  barbs 
flung  between  the  opposing  ranks.  It  becomes  necessary  to  ex¬ 
amine  how'  far  these  charges  may  be  justified,  if  justified  at  all. 

The  Protestant  clergyman  is,  in  the  eyes  of  his  flock,  but  a  man 
like  one  of  themselves;  better  educated,  in  some  cases;  more 
learned  in  certain  ways,  for  it  is  his  business  to  be  so;  but  still 
merely  a  man.  Should  he  endeavour  to  exercise  undue  authority, 
should  he  go  outside  the  limits  of  his  own  domain,  there  are 
plenty  ready  at  once  to  take  him  to  task,  and  remind  him  of  his 
true  position.  They  w'ould  meet  him  man  to  man,  with  the 
dignity  which  perfect  independence  alone  can  give.  But  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest  occupies  an  entirely  different  position. 
He  has  far  greater  power  both  for  good  and  for  evil,  and  his 
authority  is  supported  by  the  voice  of  his  Church.  The  Orange¬ 
man  disregards  this.  Boasting,  as  he  can  do  with  much  justice, 
of  his  own  sturdy  independence  and  self-reliance,  he  accuses  his 
countrymen  of  servility  and  a  lack  of  manliness.  The  taunts  are 
often  marked  by  injustice  and  parvanimity,  but  they  cannot  be 
described  as  unnatural.  The  strong  man  idealised  by  Tennyson, 
who,  erect  and  square-shouldered,  faces  the  world,  knows  no 
object  more  distasteful  than  an  appearance  of  fawning  humility 
in  a  fellow-creature.  There  are  many  things  in  Ireland  which  to 
the  Protestant  eye,  often  not  seeing  either  imaginatively  or 
charitably,  bear  this  construction.  Priests  interfering  in  elec¬ 
tions,  dominating  rural  councils,  dictating  to  poor-law  guardians. 
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arranging  the  affairs  of  tenants,  drawing  up  wills — all  these  from 
one  point  of  view  denote  an  abject  laity.  The  very  doffing  of 
his  hat  as  he  passes  his  churches  is  sufficient  in  some  eyes  to  mark 
the  Catholic’s  subjection.  What  is  to  one  man  a  simple  act  of 
reverence  becomes  to  another  an  act  of  idolatry  or  of  servility,  or 
of  both  combined.  It  is  difficult  to  induce  the  latter  to  see  that 
there  can  be  another  side  to  the  question.  Yet  there  is,  and  one 
which,  I  venture  to  think,  shows  that  the  position  of  the  militant 
Protestant,  if  in  one  way  natural,  is  both  unjust  and  ungenerous. 

Let  us,  waiving  the  question  of  their  truth  or  falsehood,  assume 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument  that  many  of  the  charges  advanced 
by  the  Orangeman  are  true.  Let  us  assume  that  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  as  a  body  are  abject,  grovelling,  servile;  dominated  by 
their  priests ;  echoing  only  the  opinions  of  their  clergy ;  inert ; 
dependent.  Let  us  take  it  for  granted  that  their  clergy  are  ex¬ 
ploiting  them ;  that  the  churches  and  monasteries  spread  over 
the  land,  and  increasing  in  number  from  year  to  year,  are  so 
many  proofs,  not  of  the  religious  zeal  of  the  people,  but  of  their 
degradation.  Let  us  picture  the  priests  as  despots  and  the  people 
as  slaves,  as  has  been  recently  done  in  some  widely-read  books 
written  by  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  itself.  What 
follows  from  this?  The  situation  is  not  unknown  in  the  past 
history  of  the  w^orld,  and  in  the  past  history  of  many  churches 
and  of  varied  creeds.  All  churches  claim  a  certain  amount  of 
temporal  power,  and  these  claims  increase  with  monotonous 
uniformity  the  more  they  are  allowed.  The  history  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  can  show  many  instances  of  this,  and  many 
where  the  laity  has  trimmed  down  its  pretensions  to  a  limit 
healthful  both  for  the  country  and  the  Church.  France  is  the 
latest  example.  If,  as  we  have  assumed,  the  power  of  the  Church 
in  Ireland  has  exceeded  reasonable  bounds,  has  the  Irish  laity 
had  a  fair  chance  of  restricting  and  curbing  that  pow’er?  It  has 
not;  and  under  the  present  conditions  of  government  it  never 
will  have. 

Many  will  doubt  this  statement.  Its  explanation  does  not  lie 
upon  the  surface  ;  but  it  is  not  hidden  far  beneath  it.  More  than 
one  strong  anti-clerical  movement  has  raged  in  Ireland  during 
the  past  century,  and  many  more  than  one  have  smouldered 
sullenly,  but  none  has  ever  succeeded,  and  none  is  ever  likely 
to  succeed  as  long  as  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  govern¬ 
ing  remains  unchanged.  The  struggle  to  overthrow  clerical 
domination  is  always  one  of  the  most  arduous  in  which  either  an 
individual  or  a  nation  can  engage.  The  man  who  faces  it  has 
often,  in  Olive  Schreiner’s  vivid  phrase,  to  tread  upon  pieces  of 
his  own  heart.  The  spiritual  powers,  when  allied  with  the  many 
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temporal  intexests  a  clergy  can  summon  to  its  aid,  make  a  most 
formidable  combination.  There  is  one  powerful  force  to  bring 
against  it ;  and  where  that  can  be  invoked  to  do  battle  on  the 
other  side  the  clerical  influence  has  often  been  overthrown.  That 
force  is  love  of  country — patriotism.  But  in  Ireland  that  can 
ever  be  found  harnessed  to  the  ecclesiastical  chariot.  “  Faith  and 
fatherland  ” — that  is  the  war  cry ;  attack  the  one  and  you  attack 
the  other ;  attack  the  clergy  and  you  attack  the  faith ;  assail  the 
faith  and  you  assail  the  fatherland.  The  union  between  the  two 
appears  complete  and  almost  unassailable.  But  upon  what  does 
it  depend?  Upon  the  fact  that  the  power  of  the  government  of 
the  country  lies  outside  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  country. 
No  conceivable  form  of  anti-clerical  agitation  can  succeed  where 
the  people  cannot  grasp  in  its  own  hands  a  large  share  at  least  of 
its  own  government.  Without  that  the  struggle  would  be  an  abso¬ 
lutely  hopeless  one.  If  the  power  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  clergy 
in  Ireland  be  really  excessive,  it  is  the  task  of  the  laity  of  that 
Church  to  curb  it.  The  interference  of  any  outside  community 
can  be  described  as  an  impertinence,  and  be  rightly  so  described. 
But  to  tie  the  hands  of  that  laity,  to  leave  them  powerless  to 
strike  and  then  reproach  them  with  pusillanimity,  is  worse  than 
unjust — it  is  stupid.  And  this  is  what,  in  fact  though  not  in 
theory,  the  Orange  Society  does. 

Much  of  the  pathos  of  life  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  thing  we 
most  ardently  desire  and  for  which  we  most  energetically  strive 
is  often  lost  to  us  through  those  very  efforts  of  our  own.  This  is 
in  a  sense  the  fate  of  the  Orange  Society.  The  one  thing  most 
dear  to  its  heart,  the  end  and  aim  of  its  existence,  is  the  crushing 
of  what  it  regards  as  the  awful  influence  of  the  priest.  Yet  it 
is  much  to  be  doubted  if  the  priest  has  in  all  Ireland  a  better 
friend  than  the  Orangeman.  The  Church  which  centuries  of 
persecution  only  served  to  make  more  vigorous  and  more  united 
is  not  going  to  suffer  now  from  the  puny  assaults  of  any  outside 
communion.  If  in  a  religious  body  the  clerical  element  become 
oppressive,  resistance  to  the  oppression,  to  be  successful,  must 
come  from  within,  not  from  without.  The  assault  from  without 
always  strengthens  the  priestly  power ;  and  so  well  is  this  known 
that  where  there  is  no  enemy  the  clergy  have  often  found  it 
useful  to  invent  one.  When  the  reformers  came  to  be  known  as 
a  body  outside  the  Catholic  Church,  an  enemy  outside  the  gates, 
their  power  was  gone ;  the  progress  of  the  Beformation  ceased. 
So  it  is  in  Ireland.  The  Orangeman  ceaselessly  assails  the  Eoman 
Catholic  priest,  and  the  priest  contentedly  smiles,  knowing  full 
well  that  while  these  assaults  continue  his  power  over  his  own 
flock  is  safe. 
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Looking  at  the  other  side,  in  Eoman  Catholic  eyes  the  great 
blot  upon  their  Protestant  fellow-countrymen  is  their  attitude 
towards  their  country.  The  past  history  of  Ireland  is  studded 
with  the  names  of  Protestants  who  fought,  and  in  many  cases 
died,  in  their  country’s  cause.  But  these  are  now  looked  upon, 
at  least  by  the  rank  and  file,  as  having  been  exceptions  to  a 
general  rule  of  the  opposite  kind.  Eoman  Catholics  look  towards 
the  North,  and  think  that  there  they  see  the  true  breed.  They 
fancy  that  all  Protestants  have  twelfth-of-July  ideas;  but  that 
some  do  not  express  them,  either  through  fear  or  through  policy. 
This  is  an  entirely  false  estimate ;  but  the  course  of  political 
events  during  the  past  thirty  years  has  made  it  an  entirely  natural 
one.  The  survival  of  this  idea  must  ever  keep  the  people  divided. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that  to  the  Irishman  who  is  proud 
of  his  country  the  Orangeman  stands  for  one  who  is  opposed  to 
everything  Irish ;  who  gives  a  blank  non  possumus  to  every 
attempt  to  advance ;  whose  ideal  government  has  always  been  an 
enormous  police  force  and  plenty  of  coercion  ;  who  has  no  patriot¬ 
ism  and  no  country.  His  policy  is  represented  by  a  mere  nega¬ 
tion  ;  an  eternal  “  No  ”  to  every  Irish  demand.  Looked  at  in  this 
light  the  Orangeman  cuts  but  a  mean  figure.  Lack  of  patriotism 
is  as  great  a  blemish  as  lack  of  honour — both  preclude  respect. 

The  remedy  for  this  evil  also  is  a  strong  central  party,  re¬ 
cruited  from  the  intelligence  and  moderation  of  both  sides ;  a 
party  which,  secure  in  its  knowledge  of  its  own  reasonableness 
and  its  own  common-sense,  can  from  its  higher  level  look  down 
upon  and  condemn  the  excesses  of  all  extremists.  It  cannot  be 
too  strongly  driven  home  that  it  is  the  extremists  in  the  Ireland 
of  to-day  that  themselves  create  most  of  the  evils  they  so  loudly 
proclaim  their  desire  to  remedy.  Not  injustice  without,  but  in¬ 
tolerance  within,  is  now  the  curse  of  Ireland.  It  is  because 
Devolution,  apart  from  any  technical  details,  is  an  appeal  to  the 
moderate  men  of  both  sides,  that  it  deserves  the  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  who  wish  Ireland  well.  At  present  moderate  men  see 
their  country  dominated  by  two  parties,  with  neither  of  w’hich 
they  can  have  any  sympathy.  One  ostentatiously  proclaims  its 
hatred  of  England ;  the  other,  less  ostentatiously  but  not  less 
really,  its  hatred  of  Ireland.  One  party  acts  as  if  it  had  no 
country  ;  the  other  as  if  it  had  no  sense.  But  there  are  thousands 
of  Irishmen  who  frankly  admire  the  great  part  which  England  has 
played  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  are  proud  of  the  fact 
that  Ireland  has  had  no  mean  share  in  that  part.  They  can  see 
in  anything  that  injures  England  nothing  that  can  benefit 
Ireland ;  nor  can  they  imagine  the  continued  decay  and  dwindling 
away  of  Irish  population  and  prosperity  as  being  anything  other 
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than  a  loss  to  England — and  not  impossibly  an  irreparable  loss. 
As  Irishmen  they  are  loyal  to  the  Union  with  England ;  but  as 
Irishmen  they  are  prepared  to  insist  upon  the  redressing  of  every 
legitimate  grievance,  and,  above  all,  upon  the  governing  of 
Ireland  within  the  Union  according  to  Irish  ideas  and  by  Irish¬ 
men.  This,  to  be  safe,  must  come  slowly,  and  Devolution  points 
out  the  safest  road  to  follow. 

The  time  is  passing,  and  may  soon  be  past,  within  which 
remedies  can  be  applied  with  any  hope  of  permanent  success. 
The  present  condition  of  affairs  benefits  no  section  or  no  class-  - 
save  a  very  small  and  a  not  very  worthy  one.  It  can  only  be 
prolonged  at  the  cost  of  Ireland’s  very  existence.  Her  vitality 
has  now  sunk  to  so  low  an  ebb  that  urgent  and  immediate 
measures  for  recovery  are  necessary.  As  Lord  Dunraven  said  at 
Manchester,  the  best  brains  of  the  country  are  leaving  it.  Not 
only  the  brains,  but  the  muscles  and  sinews,  are  going.  The 
emigrants  are  largely  composed  of  the  sons  of  the  small  farmers 
and  the  most  efficient  of  the  labourers.  The  continued  drain, 
which  has  now  lasted  half  a  century,  tending  ever  to  take  the 
most  and  to  leave  the  least  energetic  of  the  population ,  is  having 
disastrous  effects  upon  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the 
people.  Irish  life  shows  signs  of  becoming  bitter ;  the  mellow¬ 
ness,  the  gaiety,  the  good-humour  of  it  become  less  and  less  in 
evidence  as  the  census  returns  fall.  Emigration  has  long  since 
exceeded  the  limits  of  health,  and  become  not  only  a  disease  in 
itself,  but  the  cause  of  other  diseases.  And  the  people  are  still 
going,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Land  Acts,  Eural  Councils,  Gaelic 
Leagues,  and  various  other  agencies  supposed  to  be  working  to 
retain  them. 

For  the  present  form  of  government  in  Ireland  long  to  survive 
appears  highly  improbable ;  all  the  political  signs  of  the  times 
point  to  a  speedy  change.  It  may  be  a  wise  thing  for  the  intel¬ 
ligence,  the  w'ealth,  and  the  moderation  of  the  country  seriously 
to  ask  whither  they  are  drifting.  Will  they  continue  to  stand 
aside  and  allow'  the  noisy  elements  to  nile?  Will  they  continue 
silent  while  the  din  of  wrangling  parties  and  warring  creeds 
steadily  goes  on,  to  die  dow'n  at  last  in  the  peace  of  desolation— 
the  quietude  of  decay?  Or  will  they,  realising  at  once  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  the  present  stagnation  and  the  possibilities  of  future 
Home  Rule,  strive,  by  the  via  media  of  Devolution,  to  regain  their 
proper  position  as  leaders  of  the  people  in  their  own  land? 

Robert  J.\y. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED,  AND 
SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ITS  SOLUTION. 


The  hardiest  of  hardy  annuals  is  the  question  of  the  unemployed. 
Winter  by  winter  it  arises  with  unfailing  regularity,  our  feel¬ 
ings  are  harrowed  by  newspaper  accounts  of  distressing  cases  of 
destitution,  and  there  is  much  talk  of  the  necessity  of  something 
being  done.  During  the  winter  public  interest  is  kept  on  the 
alert,  but,  like  Jonah’s  gourd,  it  withers  in  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
As  soon  as  spring  returns  and  immediate  pressure  is  relaxed,  the 
subject  drops  and  is  thankfully  allowed  to  slumber  until  autumn 
brings  it  to  life  again.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  effect  of  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905,  may  prove  to  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  unemployed  classes,  and  that  a  beginning,  at  all  events, 
may  be  made  towards  preventing  a  continuance  of  the  existing 
state  of  affairs.  A  very  large  number  of  the  unemployed  are, 
however,  shut  out  from  the  benefits  of  the  Act  by  the  requirement 
of  a  twelve  months’  residential  qualification,  and  by  the  disability 
incurred  by  the  receipt  of  Poor-law  relief,  so  that  there  is  still  a 
large  field  open  for  private  beneficence. 

Neither  money  nor  personal  service  is  grudged  for  the  benefit  of 
those  whom  we  call  the  unemployed,  and  the  pity  of  it  is  that 
in  the  past  money  and  personal  service  have  been  wasted  for  the 
most  part.  The  charitable  public  have  contributed  freely  to  relief 
funds,  yet  for  all  the  permanent  good  that  has  been  done,  most 
of  these  funds  might  as  well  have  been  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Public  sympathy,  which  might  be  harnessed  and  made  a  most 
valuable  factor  in  grappling  with  the  situation ,  has  been  expended 
in  vain.  A  number  of  individuals,  small  compared  wdth  the  total 
sum  of  suffering,  have  been  temporarily  relieved  every  year,  but 
even  they  have  not  been  benefited  permanently,  and  on  the  mass 
no  impression  whatever  has  been  made. 

The  problem,  hard  enough  already,  is  made  more  difficult  by 
inexact  nomenclature.  The  name  of  “  unemployed  ”  is  attached 
to  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  men,  having  in  common  one  thing  only, 
that  they  are  out  of  work.  In  all  other  respects  they  are  of  in¬ 
finite  varieties  and  shades  of  virtue  and  desert.  Under  one  and 
the  same  name  are  included  the  honest  artisan,  throwm  out  of 
work  through  slackness  in  his  owm  particular  trade ,  and  only  too 
anxious  to  be  at  wmrk  again  ;  the  casual  labourer ,  w^ho  is  master  of 
no  trade,  and  in  the  best  of  times  does  no  more  than  hang  to  the 
skirts  of  labour  by  occasional  chance  jobs,  yet  who  is  industrious 
and  willing  to  work  if  he  can  get  the  opportunity ;  the  idle  loafer. 
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who  never  works  when  he  can  help  it ;  the  drunkard ;  the  petty 
criminal ;  the  tramp  ;  the  sturdy  beggar ;  the  whole  tribe  of  those 
that  neither  toil  nor  spin,  and  to  whom  the  cry  of  “  unemployed  ”  • 

is  a  godsend,  because  it  stimulates  the  flow  of  misguided  and  indis-  ' 
criminate  charity  to  which  they  mostly  look  for  a  living.  All 
these  classes,  and  many  others,  are  included  in  the  one  classifica¬ 
tion  of  “unemployed.”  They  shade  into  each  other  by  infinite 
gradations,  and  it  is  beyond  the  skill  of  man  to  indicate  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  any  one  class  to  the  whole ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  a 
very  large  proportion  consists  of  men  w'ho  have  no  wish  to  work, 
and  that  the  existence  of  such  men  as  these,  and  the  uselessness  I 
for  them  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  relief  must  be  recognised.  I 

One  main  object  pursued  by  the  Church  Army  during  the  past 
fifteen  years  has  been  the  reclamation  of  individuals  belonging  to 
the  criminal  class,  and  of  idlers  and  loafers,  the  most  difficult  of 
all  to  deal  with ;  and  my  experience  gained  as  Honorary  Chief 
Secretary  of  that  Society  leads  me  to  venture  to  make  a  few  sug¬ 
gestions  as  a  contribution  tow^ards  the  healing  of  this  social  sore. 

I  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I  am  not  condemning  the 
whole  number  of  unemployed  as  belonging  to  the  dangerous  class 
of  parasites  on  the  body  politic.  That  there  are  thousands  of 
perfectly  honest,  hard-working  men  now  out  of  employment, 
both  in  London  and  the  provinces,  no  one  know's  better  than  the 
Church  Army.  I  am  bold  enough  even  to  add  that  no  one  has  I 
better  met  their  needs  than  the  Church  Army ;  and  it  is  precisely  I 
our  sympathy  wuth  them  that  makes  one  wish  that  the  idle  loafers 
and  “  wmrk-shy  ”  could  be  cast  out  from  among  them.  I  know 
much  of  the  patient,  long-enduring  courage  shown  by  the  honest 
poor,  and  no  words  are  too  strong  to  express  the  admiration  which 
is  rightly  called  forth  by  their  brave  struggles  with  opposing  | 
circumstances. 

It  is  wuth  the  habitual  unemployed,  what  I  may  call  the  wilful 
unemployed ,  that  I  purpose  to  deal ;  those  who  are  the  very  first 
to  raise  the  cry  of  “no  work,”  and  to  take  advantage  of  relief 
agencies,  provided  that  relief  can  be  obtained  without  bodily 
labour.  Some  of  these  men  are,  in  a  sense,  workers,  because  ■ 
they  do  occasionally  work  when  work  is  plentiful  and  w’ages  good,  * 
but  their  work  is  at  best  spasmodic  and  perfunctory ,  and  in  slack 
times  the  employer  very  gladly  discharges  them.  They  do  not 
look  upon  w'ork  as  the  normal  condition  of  subsistence,  and  if 
they  can  batten  on  the  public  they  much  prefer  to  do  so.  They 
have  never  learnt  the  lesson  of  the  blessedness  of  labour,  and  they 
are  very  far  from  having  the  remotest  conception  of  any  mutual 
obligation  between  Citizen  and  State,  or  man  and  man.  They  I 
are  creatures  of  heredity  and  environment;  but,  none  the  less,  I 
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they  are  responsible  beings,  and  in  each  one  of  them  there  still 
remains  something,  some  shred  or  tatter  of  manhood,  which  even 
in  the  most  besotted  and  degraded  affords,  to  one  who  knows  them 
well,  some  small  ground  of  hope  for  a  better  future.  Perhaps  not 
one  of  them  is  utterly  beyond  hope ;  perhaps  not  on  one  of  them 
is  patient  effort  utterly  thrown  away.  We  have  dealt  with  many 
thousands  of  the  worst  and  vilest  of  mankind,  and  if  we  have 
learnt  no  other  lesson,  we  have  learnt  this,  that  there  is  in  the 
innermost  heart  of  each  one  some  remaining  image  of  God  which 
may  expand  until  it  fills  the  man’s  whole  being. 

This  also  we  have  learnt,  that  each  one  of  them  is  a  man  of 
like  passions  with  ourselves ,  not  an  abnormal  monster ;  and  he  is 
accordingly  to  be  dealt  with  as  an  individual  man,  not  as  part  of 
a  mass.  If  a  man  be  treated  as  one  of  a  herd,  he  will  behave  as 
such;  but  if  he  be  treated  as  one  single  reasonable  responsible 
being  his  manhood  will  respond.  To  enter  into  any  question  of 
religion  would  be  quite  out  of  place  here ;  but  I  cannot  refrain 
from  adding  that  from  our  point  of  view  it  is  impossible  to  forget 
that  for  each  one  of  these  men  the  awful  Sacrifice  was  offered  up 
without  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  it  is  laid  upon  us  never 
to  forget  that  this  must  be  the  root  of  our  hope  and  the  main¬ 
spring  of  our  action  in  seeking  to  save  these  men,  Christ’s  lost 
sheep.  This  by  way  of  explanation  only ;  our  methods  will  not , 

I  hope,  be  thought  less  deserving  the  attention  of  social  reformers, 
because  we  believe  that  all  social  reform  must  have  a  basis  of 
religion  if  it  is  to  have  any  hope  of  bearing  fruit. 

Our  system  of  reclamation  is  carried  out  by  a  network  of 
Labour  Homes,  scattered  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
name  “Labour  Home’’  well  describes  the  nature  of  these  insti¬ 
tutions  ;  for  work  and  personal  influence ,  the  influence  of  a  well- 
ordered  home,  are  the  two  main  factors  in  carrying  out  our 
method.  By  “  work  ’’  must  be  understood  work  at  regular  wages. 
To  be  of  use,  work  must  be  properly  paid  for.  If  work  were  of 
itself  a  curative  agency,  our  eyes  would  be  gladdened  by  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  gaols  and  casual  wards  pouring  forth  a  continuous  and 
beneficent  stream  of  useful  citizens. 

Each  one  of  our  Labour  Homes  (with  two  or  three  exceptions,  to 
be  noted  presently)  is  small,  being  designed  to  house  no  more  than 
five-and-twenty  men.  Experience  shows  that  this  is  the  greatest 
number  which  can  be  controlled  by  one  man  ;  controlled,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  sense  that  the  chief  officer  of  the  Home  is  not  to  be  a 
taskmaster  only,  but  the  friend  and  guide  of  each  man  who  comes 
under  his  charge.  He  must  study  each  man’s  disposition  and 
character,  and  gain  his  confidence.  The  officer  in  charge  of  each 
Home  is  called  its  “  Father,’’  as  standing  in  loco  parentis  for  the 
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time  being  towards  the  inmates ;  and  he  is  expected,  according  to 
his  ability,  to  justify  his  title  in  his  relations  with  those  who  are 
his  guests. 

It  is  on  this  point  of  personal  influence  and  sympathy  that  we  lay 
the  greatest  stress.  Consider  for  a  moment  that  probably  not 
one  of  the  men  who  comes  to  us  has  ever  before  had  any  concep¬ 
tion  that  anyone  could  possibly  take  an  interest  in  him  and  his 
welfare  in  this  world,  to  say  nothing  of  another ;  or  of  the 
existence  of  any  tie  between  man  and  man  save  that  of  self- 
interest.  What  a  revelation  it  must  be  to  such  a  man,  what  a 
world  of  new  thought  and  emotion  it  must  open  to  him  when  he 
comes  to  know  that  another  man,  and  he  a  stranger,  does  really 
honestly  care  for  him  and  desire  to  be  his  friend  and  to  help  him. 
For  numbers  of  these  men  are  quite  conscious  of  their  degradation, 
though  they  may  have  lost  the  powder  and  even  the  desire  to  escape 
from  it.  If  then  the  “  Father  ”  can  justify  his  name,  and  can  gain 
the  confidence,  perhaps  the  affection  of  the  wastrel  entrusted  to  his 
charge,  a  first  and  most  important  step  will  have  been  taken 
tow'ards  his  social  reclamation.  Cash  payments  do  not  constitute 
the  only  nexus,  and  brotherly  love  is  still  a  moving  force  in  the 
world. 

There  is  no  lack  of  raw  material  to  fill  our  Homes,  nor  would 
there  be  if  they  were  ten  times  as  numerous.  Speaking  for  the 
moment  of  London  alone,  there  is  at  our  headquarters  in  Bryan- 
ston  Street,  W.,  a  continuous  daily  stream  of  applicants  for  help, 
and  those  who  are  suitable  are  sent  forward,  as  there  may  be  room, 
to  a  Labour  Home.  They  come  from  all  parts ;  in  innumerable 
cases  the  applicants  have  been  sleeping  out  for  several  nights 
before  they  come  to  us,  and  from  prisons  and  casual  wards  we 
receive  endless  supplies.  Many  are  in  rags  and  filth,  many  are 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  too  much  drink,  and  all  are  hungry. 
All  tell  the  same  tale ,  they  have  tried  to  get  work  and  cannot ;  but 
in  a  great  many  cases  it  is  evident  that  if  they  have  sought  for  work 
at  all  their  search  has  been  of  the  most  slovenly  and  perfunctory 
description.  Here  I  must  again  guard  myself  by  saying  that  I 
am  only  referring  to  one  class  of  men.  Plenty  of  honest,  hard¬ 
working  men  come  to  us  as  well,  and  we  are  usually  able  to  help 
them  much  to  their  advantage. 

Suppose  a  man  has  arrived  at  the  Labour  Home,  clearly  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  give  him  a  hot  bath,  and  to  fumigate, 
if  not  destroy,  his  clothing.  After  that  he  receives  a  good  meal, 
and  he  is  then  set  to  work.  Of  course  we  can  apply  no  compul¬ 
sion  beyond  moral  suasion,  and  if  a  man  wants  to  leave  us  again, 
we  cannot,  even  if  we  would,  detain  him.  For  form’s  sake  more 
than  anything  else  we  make  each  man  who  is  regularly  received 
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into  a  home  sign  a  short  agreement,  undertaking  to  stay  for  not 
less  than  two  months,  and  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  It  is  remarkable  that  although  probably  every  man  knows 
quite  well  that  the  document  has  no  legal  force,  so  far  as  it 
restrains  his  freedom,  the  great  majority  consider  themselves 
morally  bound  by  it  and  abide  by  its  provisions. 

The  work  done  in  the  Labour  Homes  is  naturally  such  as  does 
not  require  the  exercise  of  skilled  labour.  Some  little  cabinet¬ 
making  is  done  in  certain  of  the  Homes,  and  any  minor  repairs 
that  may  be  required  are  effected  by  the  inmates ;  but  apart  from 
these  the  work  consists  of  wood-chopping,  paper-sorting,  folding 
and  addressing  circulars  and  the  like,  and  certain  of  the  men  are 
sent  out  to  do  window-cleaning,  gardening,  and  odd-jobbing 
generally.  Whatever  a  man  is  put  to  he  must  do  it,  and  not 
play  at  doing  it ;  and  we  find  that  men  very  soon  learn  this  lesson , 
and  but  few  grumble  at  the  requirement.  Proper  wages  are  paid 
at  the  market  value  of  the  man’s  services,  the  amount  being 
reckoned  by  piece-work ;  and  of  the  amount  earned,  the  weekly 
sum  of  6s.  is  deducted  for  board  and  lodging.  Is.  a  week  is  paid 
over  as  pocket-money,  and  the  balance  is  banked,  to  be  paid  to 
the  man  on  leaving.  Many  of  the  men  have  thus  saved  up  quite 
a  substantial  sum  before  they  leave  us,  and  it  is  found  that 
nothing  so  encourages  them  to  persevere  as  the  knowledge  that 
they  are  saving  money  and  in  a  humble  way  acquiring  a  stake  in 
the  country.  A  balance  at  the  bank  is  a  great  civiliser,  whether 
it  be  at  the  Bank  of  England  or  a  Savings  Bank.  There  is 
usually  over  d£500  at  the  Post  Office  Savings’  Bank  belonging  to 
the  inmates  of  our  Homes. 

The  surroundings  are,  of  course,  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and 
we  aim,  as  part  of  the  process  of  reclamation,  to  make  the  Home 
j  something  better  and  more  homelike  than  anything  to  which 
most  of  the  men  have  been  previously  accustomed.  With  few 
exceptions  each  man  has  a  separate  cubicle,  which,  though  small, 
is  still  a  place  which  he  can  call  his  own  ;  and  in  every  case  each 
man  has  a  proper  iron  bedstead  with  comfortable  bedding  and 
sheets.  The  feeding  arrangements  are  made  locally,  and  to  some 
extent  depend  on  local  requirements  and  prices  :  but  in  the  main 
all  the  Homes  are  alike  in  supplying  four  meals  a  day,  with  meat 
always  at  one  and  sometimes  at  two  of  them.  By  means  of 
strict  economy  it  is  found  that  the  cost  per  man  does  not  average 
more  than  6d.  per  day,  although  within  reasonable  limits  no  man 
is  stinted.  Most  of  the  inmates  are  suffering  from  insufficient 
feeding ;  and  it  is  wonderful  what  a  difference  a  course  of  regular 
meals,  approached  with  a  healthy  appetite,  unjaded  by  drink, 
makes  in  a  man’s  outlook  on  the  w'orld. 
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The  rules  of  the  Homes  are  few  and  not  grievous  to  be  borne,  f 
Hard  work  and  total  abstinence  from  alcoholic  liquor  are  the 
two  main  requirements ;  and  if  a  man  finds  these  too  heavy  for 
him,  he  is  requested  to  leave  after  due  trial.  Every  man  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  attend  a  short,  simple  service  in  the  Chapel  attached 
to  the  Home  every  morning  and  evening,  and  to  go  to  a  place  of  | 
worship  once  every  Sunday ;  and  further  than  this  there  are  no  1 
religious  observances.  The  whole  question  of  religion  is  a  difficult 
one,  for  we  know  only  too  well  that  many  men  of  this  class  are 
ready  to  profess  any  form  of  religion  which  they  think  may  bring 
them  advantage.  The  officers  of  the  Homes  are  therefore  for¬ 
bidden  to  press  the  subject  of  religion  on  the  men’s  attention ;  but  I 
at  the  same  time  they  are  given  to  understand,  by  example  more 
than  by  precept,  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  Christ  that  a  helping 
hand  is  held  out  to  them.  Many  a  poor  battered  sinner  has  by 
this  means  been  brought  to  see  that  there  is  something  in  religion 
after  all,  and  that  there  are  things  better  worth  living  for  than 
even  drink  and  tobacco.  The  whole  atmosphere  is  one  of  un¬ 
obtrusive  religion ;  and  to  those  who  think  as  we  do  there  is  i 
nothing  strange  in  the  thought  that  the  influence  of  that  Life  r 
lived  nineteen  centuries  ago  is  still  a  living  and  a  moving  force 
to  shape  the  being  of  our  poor  friends  and  brothers  to-day. 

Work,  wages,  personal  sympathy  and  friendship,  these  are  the  ; 
main  factors  in  our  system.  We  find  that  they  are  effective. 

There  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  as  to  the  period  during  which  a 
man  may  remain  in  a  Home.  Four  months  we  regard  as  the  I 
limit  of  any  one  man’s  visit,  but  some  are  fitted  to  leave  us  earlier,  I 
and  to  go  forth  with  manhood  and  moral  strength  renewed,  and  I 
others  must  stay  longer  before  w^e  can  trust  them.  But  none 
who  go  forth  from  us,  except  perhaps  a  certain  number  whose 
good  intentions  fail  within  a  few'  days,  and  w'ho  leave  us  pre-  | 
maturely,  leave  us  quite  the  same  as  they  came  to  us;  and  prob-  \ 
ably  it  would  be  safe  to  say,  although  I  have  no  precise  information  j 
to  w'arrant  me  in  saying  it,  that  few  or  none  of  them  rejoin  the 
ranks  of  the  professional  unemployed.  For  they  have  gained 
new'  views  of  life,  new  hopes  and  fears,  and  they  have  learned  to 
know'  something  of  the  blessedness  of  labour  and  the  happiness 
of  a  well-ordered  life.  | 

Our  aim  is  to  find  employment  for  every  man  who  leaves  us,  so  | 
that  he  may  have  something  to  go  to  immediately  and  not  be  cast  ? 
unprovided  on  the  world ;  and  although  it  is  impossible  to  do  this 
in  every  case,  very  large  numbers  go  straight  from  us  to  per-  1 
manent  employment.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases  they  justify  | 
our  training  by  continuing  steady  and  giving  satisfaction  to  their  I 
employers. 
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The  method  here  described  constitutes  the  usual  plan  of  dealing 
with  the  men  who  come  to  us,  and  on  it  we  place  our  chief  reliance 
for  producing  permanent  results.  We  have,  however,  means  of 
dealing  with  the  unemployed  on  a  larger  scale,  as,  for  example, 
the  Morning  Post  Thames  Embankment  Home  in  Millbank 
Street  (about  to  be  removed  to  the  New  Kent  Road),  which  was 
provided  by  the  liberality  of  readers  of  the  Morning  Post,  and 
confided  by  them  to  our  administration ;  and  the  Houseless  Poor 
Asylum  in  Banner  Street,  E.C.  At  each  of  these,  and  at  one 
or  two  similar  ones,  we  deal  with  large  numbers  of  men  every 
week,  and  the  system  is  naturally  somewhat  modified.  There  is 
not  the  same  element  of  permanence ,  or  of  personal  influence ,  for 
i  the  rule  is  that  no  man  may  stay  for  more  than  three  nights  at 
a  time.  But  the  rule  of  wages  for  work  is  strictly  observed 
there,  with  good  results.  We  have  also,  during  seasons  of  winter 
distress,  several  Labour  Yards  in  operation  where  the  unem¬ 
ployed  can  always  obtain  wwk  and  pay,  either  in  money  or  in 
board  and  lodging.  At  the  “  King’s  Labour  Tents,”  in  Kings- 
I  way,  we  are  able  in  this  way  to  provide  for  the  elementary  needs 
of  food  and  bed  for  800  unemployed  and  homeless  men  every  day  ; 
the  tents  being  open  day  and  night. 

For  unemployed  married  men,  with  dependent  families, 
we  provide  work  at  the  ‘‘  Queen’s  Labour  Depot”  in  Canning 
Town,  the  ‘‘Marlborough  Labour  Depot”  in  Marylebone,  and 
other  special  depots  in  London  and  the  provinces,  where  a  man 
can  earn  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  a  day. 

All  these  are  in  the  nature  of  temporary  expedients  for  the 
relief  of  pressing  need.  Whatever  the  particular  agency  may  be, 
we  rigidly  avoid  any  system  of  free  gifts.  Every  man  must  earn 
what  he  receives,  and  we  maintain  the  relation  of  employer  and 
workman,  not  that  of  almsgiver  and  pauper.  It  is  not  only  by 
attracting  the  destitute  from  other  localities  that  free  food  and 
free  shelter  do  harm  ;  they  injure  the  recipient  himself,  by  sapping 
his  remaining  manhood  and  making  him  more  than  ever  de- 

I  pendent  for  his  living  on  the  exertions  of  others  rather  than  his 
own.  True  charity  raises  the  man,  doles  assist  him  in  his  course 
downward. 

Figures  may  proverbially  be  made  to  prove  anything,  and  it  is 
not  on  statistics  that  we  rely  for  proof  of  the  usefulness  of  our 
efforts.  Those  w'hich  I  am  about  to  quote  are  therefore  put 
forward  more  as  a  means  of  showing  the  scale  of  our  operations 
than  their  success.  In  one  way  and  another  we  dealt  individually 
with  215,000  cases  of  distress  of  various  kinds  during  1904,  by 
far  the  greatest  number  being  received  at  the  various  temporary 
relief  agencies. 
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The  following  figures  refer  to  those  received  in  our  permanent 
small  Labour  Homes.  During  the  twelve  months  ended  December 
31st,  1904,  we  received  into  our  London  and  provincial  Homes  ex¬ 
cluding  some  hundreds  of  persons  who  stayed  less  than  three 
days,  a  total  of  5,682  men,  who  stayed  an  average  period  of  67 
days,  and  w'hose  ages  as  stated  by  them,  and  including  lads 
averaged  28  years.  Of  the  total  number,  3,206  stated  that  they 
had  never  been  in  prison,  workhouse,  or  casual  ward,  2,116  con¬ 
fessed  to  having  been  in  prison,  and  2,478  in  workhouses  or  casual 
wards.  4,779  said  that  they  wwe  single  men,  554  married,  and 
349  w’idowers.  A  large  number  had  served  in  the  Army,  but  very 
few  in  the  Eoyal  Navy.  Among  them  were  professed  representa¬ 
tives  of  almost  every  conceivable  trade,  and  as  might  be  antici¬ 
pated,  the  greatest  number  in  any  one  walk  of  life  recorded 
themselves  as  labourers. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  I  must  add  that  there  were  also  a 
multitude  of  cases  dealt  with  and  put  in  the  w’ay  of  employment 
at  our  headquarters,  without  entering  a  Home,  and  also  that 
several  thousand  women  were  assisted  by  a  separate  department. 

In  1904,  43  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  our  Labour  Homes  left  us 
to  go  to  permanent  situations,  in  some  cases  to  friends  who  pro¬ 
mised  to  employ  them  ;  45  per  cent,  left  of  their  own  accord  with 
every  prospect  of  obtaining  employment,  after  working  wuth  us 
satisfactorily  for  ten  weeks  or  over,  and  only  12  per  cent,  were 
dismissed  as  unsatisfactory.  Considering  the  classes  from  which 
most  of  our  inmates  spring,  and  how  little  used  they  are  to  dis¬ 
cipline  or  control  from  without,  this  record  speaks  w^ell  for  our 
belief  that  every  man  has  in  him  some  root  of  good.  Of  their 
subsequent  history  we  have  precise  information  in  comparatively 
few  cases,  yet  a  certain  number  con-espond  regularly  with  us. 
Naturally  the  regular  correspondents  are  among  those  who  are 
doing  well.  Eepeatedly  we  hear  years  afterwards  from  pros¬ 
perous  men  who  owe  their  first  steps  up  the  ladder  to  the  help 
of  the  Church  Army.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  moderate  estimate 
to  say  that  of  the  men  who  pass  through  our  Labour  Homes  as 
many  as  50  per  cent,  are  reclaimed  from  among  the  outcasts  and 
wastrels,  and  given  a  good  start  on  the  road  to  better  things,  and 
that  a  great  number  of  others  receive  permanent  benefit  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree. 

Emigration,  as  a  remedy  for  the  evil  of  “  Unemployment,” 
we  use  carefully.  Given  a  proper  subject  and  a  proper  sphere, 
nothing  could  be  better  in  well-chosen  cases,  than  to  let  a  man 
seek  a  new  life  in  the  boundless  West,  with  its  infinite  possi¬ 
bilities  for  the  future ;  but  as  a  panacea  for  the  economic  ills 
of  the  old  country,  emigration  is  impracticable,  and  if  practicable 
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would  be  useless,  for  a  number  of  reasons  which  do  not  come 
within  my  present  scope.  For  the  training  of  individual  men  as 
emigrants,  the  Church  Army  possess  farms  in  Surrey  and  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire,  which  are  carried  on  upon  the  same  lines  as  the  Labour 
Homes,  and  which  furnish  a  means  whereby  men  can  be  given 
some  elementary  acquaintance  with  farming  methods,  so  that  they 
may  be  able  to  take  employment  at  once  on  landing  in  Canada. 
None  who  do  not  satisfy  rigorous  tests  of  fitness,  moral  and 
physical,  for  colonial  life  are  sent  out ;  and  from  those  whom  we 
have  sent  we  hear,  in  a  great  majorityof  cases,  nothing  but  what 
is  good.  We  hope  in  the  near  future  to  make  a  beginning  towards 
settling  selected  families  from  towms  upon  small  holdings  of 
their  own  in  connection  with  these  farms. 

I  have,  perhaps,  said  enough  to  show  that  in  the  Church  Army, 
if  we  cannot  claim  to  have  found  out  a  complete  remedy  for  the 
continual  and  pressing  evil  of  the  unemployed,  we  are  at  all 
events  making  an  honest  and  earnest  effort  to  attack  it  in  the 
right  quarter,  and  to  apply  w’hat  is,  and  in  the  nature  of  things 
must  be,  the  only  radical  and  lasting  cure,  a  reformation  in  the 
individual  man.  If  we  could  cut  away  idleness,  drunkenness, 
want  of  social  responsibility,  from  our  countrymen,  the  problem 
would  not  be  very  far  from  its  solution,  and  what  remained  of  it 
could  be  solved  without  heroic  or  gigantic  efforts,  Meanw’hile,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  if  there  were  less  talk  and  more  action, 
action  sustained  and  constant,  not  spasmodic  and  designed  merely 
to  satisfy  the  immediate  need,  or  the  outcry  that  “  something 
must  be  done,”  much  might  be  effected  to  bring  the  continually 
recurring  distress  to  a  natural  and  peaceful  end ,  or  at  the  least  to 
bring  it  within  such  compass  that  it  would  no  longer  be,  as  it  is 
at  present,  a  national  reproach  and  a  national  danger. 

Wilson  Carlile, 
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JOSE-MAEIA  DE  HEEEDIA. 
1842—1905. 


The  Evolution  of  the  Sonnet.  | 

Sonnet  influence,  which  was  diffused  so  powerfully  from  the  soil  * 
of  France  in  the  sixteenth  century  through  the  medium  of  Eon- 
sard,  Desportes,  and  Du  Bellay,  has  been  irradiated  hardly  less 
powerfully  in  recent  times,  mainly  through  the  agency  of  Leconte  i 
de  Lisle  and  his  continuator  and  perfector  in  sonnet  technique,  | 
the  late  J.  M.  de  Heredia.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  I 
type  of  sonnet  elaborated  by  de  Heredia  has  for  the  last  twelve 
years  at  least  been  that  which  the  great  variety  of  sonneteers 
has,  the  whole  world  over,  with  every  variety  of  equipment,  with 
greater  or  less  success,  endeavoured  to  reproduce.  It  is  nearly  ^ 
twelve  years  ago  that  de  Heredia  was  virtually  introduced  to  the 
English-speaking  world  (our  humble  selves  included)  in  a  delight-  | 
ful  paper  in  the  Fortnightly  Eeview,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse.  De  Heredia  is  not  one  of  the  dii  majores  of 
poetry,  and  little  has  appeared  in  his  name  since  1894  to  call  for 
a  revision  of  Mr.  Gosse’s  estimate.  Nevertheless,  the  point  of 
view  is  always  changing.  Circumscribed  though  de  Heredia’s  k 
influence  may  be,  it  is  a  very  potent  one  within  its  own  sphere,  1 
which  w’e  shall  attempt  here  to  delimit.  Nor  is  it  unfitting  that  r 
as  one  of  his  earliest  sponsors  in  a  foreign  land,  the  Fortnightly  L 
should  hail  an  opportunity  of  laying  a  wreath  of  laurel  upon  the  r 
poet’s  tomb. 

******  I 
A  few  lines  will  suffice  for  the  biographer  of  de  Heredia.  He  | 
was  born  in  Cuba,  on  a  coffee  plantation  called  La  Fortuna,  in  | 
the  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Maestra,  at  the  foot  of  which  lies  I 
Santiago  de  Cuba;  there,  in  the  south  of  the  island,  a  French 
tradition  has  lingered,  and  not  a  few  families  still  speak  the 
French  tongue.  His  ancestry  may  be  traced  back  on  the  male  side 
to  Don  Pedro  de  Heredia,  who,  in  1532  or  1533,  founded  a  pros-  | 
perous  city  on  the  mainland  to  become  capital  of  Bolivar,  Car-  I 
tagena  de  las  Indias.  Of  this  progenitor  he  has  spoken  in  terms 
of  a  kindling  piety  in  the  two  sonnets  addressed  to  a  “  fondateur 
de  ville  ”  : — 

Assise  sur  son  ile  ou  I’Ocean  deferle  1 

Malgre  les  siecles,  Thonime  et  la  fouclre  et  les  vents,  t* 
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Ta  cite  dresse  au  ciel  ses  forts  et  ses  couvents; 
Aussi  tes  derniers  fils,  sans  tr^e,  ache  ni  perle, 
Timbrent-ils  leur  ecu  d’un  palmier  ombrageant 
Do  son  panache  d’or  une  Ville  d’argcnt. 


I 

I 


And  some  of  his  most  sonorous  and  most  magnificent  verses 
are  those  in  which  he  has  sung  the  city,  erstwhile  Queen  of  the 
Oceans,  now  slumbering  peacefully  under  her  palm-trees  to  the 
long  requiem  of  her  palms.  But  the  pearl  of  the  Antilles  was 
to  him  scarcely  more  than  a  recollection  of  childhood ,  for  he  came 
to  France  when  he  was  barely  eight  years  of  age,  and  entered 
the  College  of  St.  Vincent  at  Senlis,  where  he  made  a  favourable 
impression  and  excelled  in  classics  and  in  history.  For  a  short 
while  indeed  he  returned  to  Cuba,  and  having  entered  the 
University  of  Havana,  had  Spanish  to  learn  afresh;  but,  in  1862, 
now  twenty  years  old,  he  was  entered  as  eleve  etranger  at 
the  Ecole  des  Charles.  Among  his  masters  at  the  Ecole  one 
of  the  most  eminent  w^as  Jules  Quicherat.  Quicherat  instructed 
him  in  archaeology,  and  from  this  master  he  derived  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  precision  and  the  taste  for  history  which  were  to 
prove  governing  characteristics.  No  system  of  training  could 
probably  have  suited  him  better  than  that  pursued  at  the  Ecole, 
where  the  study  of  history  as  an  art  is  approached  gradually  by 
a  severe  course  in  the  auxiliary  sciences  pertaining  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  where  the  professors  aim ,  above  all ,  at  developing  in 
each  student  the  most  personal  and  individual  qualities  he  is 
capable  of  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  ultimate  object  in  view — 
historical  truth.  He  was  w^ell  classe  at  “  collections,”  but  when  it 
came  to  the  final  ordeal ,  which  consists  in  an  original  thesis  upon 
some  sujet  inedit,  de  Heredia  evaded  the  test.  He  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  that  agreeable  but  somewdiat  dangerous  commodity,  a 
modest  competency,  and  he  proceeded  without  more  ado  to  throw 
over  the  dignified  muse  of  Clio,  for  the  tricksy  sprite  of  the 
Alexandrine  sonnet.  In  1862  he  contributed  his  first  verses  to 
the  Revue  de  Paris.  He  wrote  in  succession  for  La  Revue  Fran- 
^aise,  La  Renaissance,  La  Revue  des  Lettres  et  des  Arts,  La 
Republique  des  Lettres,  and  La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

A  few  years  later  he  undertook  the  translation  into  French  of  a 
gracefully  archaic  propensity  which  won  for  its  inventor  the 
avowed  admiration  of  the  great  Littre,  the  work  of  Bernal  Diaz 
del  Castillo,  written  about  1550,  under  the  title  of  La  Veridique 
histoire  de  la  conquete  de  la  Nouvelle-Espagne.  This  version 
appeared  in  four  volumes  between  1877  and  1887,  and  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  an  introduction  exhibiting  in  prose  of  a  fascinating 
elegance  (of  which  he  carefully  preserved  the  recipe)  the  feverish 
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state  of  excitement  that  prevailed  in  Spain  in  the  days  which 
witnessed  the  “  augmentation  of  the  Indies  ”  and  the  enrichment 
of  the  Spanish  Empire  by  the  discoveries  of  Columbus.  Another 
version  into  Valois  prose  was  consecrated  to  the  curious 
adventures  of  Dona  Catalina  de  Erauso,  la  Nonne  Alferez, 
from  a  Spanish  “  Relacion  ”  of  1625.  Putting  aside  a  few 
opuscules,  a  preface  or  two.  the  discours  he  delivered  as 
an  Academician,  and  an  occasional  magazine  article,  there 
remains  just  a  single  work,  and  but  one  only,  to  complete  the 
bibliography  of  de  Heredia.  This  was  a  volume  of  poetry  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  Les  Trophies.  Twelve  editions  of  these 
“Trophies,”  contained  in  a  slender  volume  of  217  pages,  were 
exhausted  between  May  and  December,  1893.  Just  one  year 
after  the  appearance  of  this  livre  en  partie  inacheve,  as  he  called 
it,  realising  but  a  fraction  of  the  “noble  ordonnance”  of  which 
he  had  dreamed,  the  fortunate  author  left  the  massive  figure  of 
Emile  Zola  on  the  cold  doorstep,  and  was  admitted  with  open 
arms  into  the  Academy.  Seven  years  later  he  became  Director 
of  the  Arsenal  Library,  where  he  succeeded  in  office  another  poet, 
the  well-nigh  forgotten  Henri  de  Bornier,  author  of  La  Fille  de 
Roland  and  of  Le  Fils  de  VAriiin,  and  where  the  associates  of 
his  later  years  included  Bonnefon,  Henri  Martin,  and  Eunck- 
Brentano. 

****** 

De  Heredia  was  a  single-book  author — nay,  more  than  that,  he 
was  one  of  those  very  rare  poets  to  whom  publication  is  no  more 
than  the  ratification  of  an  already  existent  renown.  As  was  pre¬ 
sumably  the  case  with  Shakespeare’s  “  sugred  sonnets  among 
his  private  friends,”  the  sonnets  of  de  Heredia  had  for  some 
years  been  the  prey  of  collectors,  pale  young  men  with  long  hair 
and  expansive  neckties,  who  pasted  him  in  albums,  before  they 
were  given  to  the  world  in  their  entirety  in  the  spring  of  1893. 
Rumours  had  long  been  current  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  young 
sonneteer  by  Theophile  Gautier,  and  of  Gautier’s  undeserved 
gibe  “So  young,  and  yet  a  maker  of  libertine  sonnets!”  The 
newcomer  acknowledged  discipleship  to  Leconte  de  Lisle  (whose 
literary  executor  he  subsequently  wms,  and  whose  Berniers  Poemes 
he  brought  out  in  conjunction  wuth  the  Vicomte  de  Guerne  in 
1899),  and  to  some  extent  to  Catulle  Mendes,  at  whose  reunions 
in  the  Rue  de  Douai  he  was  a  regular  visitor,  along  with  “ce 
pauvre  diable  de  Glatigny,”  M.  Coppee,  Armand  Silvestre,  “  M. 
Merat  et  M.  Valade  qui  ont  marque  parmi  les  minor es ;  et  un 
certain  Verlaine  qui  n’etait  pas  oblige,  comme  depuis  M.  Rollinat 
de  feindre  la  nevrose  et  1’ hallucination,  car  il  avait  avec  un  talent 
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v,  extraordinaire,  la  tete  peu  sure  et  le  cauchemar  facile.  C’etait  iin 
des  preferes  de  M.  Mendes.”^ 

“  Among  the  youthful  Parnassians,”  wrote  Mr.  Gosse  in  April, 
1894,  “were  almost  all  the  men  who  have  since  that  day  come 
prominently  to  the  front  in  poetical  literature — Sully  Prudhomme 
i  and  FranQois  Coppee,  Paul  Verlaine,  and  Catulle  Mendes, 

I  Stephane  Mallarme  and  Leon  Dierx.  Among  them  from  the  first 

[the  young  Heredia  distinguished  himself  by  the  severe  ideal  of  his 
art,  and  by  his  disdain  for  the  common  tricks  by  which  men  rise. 

He  remembered  the  blood  of  the  companion  of  Cortes  [whose 
jeunesse  he  had  sketched  with  so  much  animation  in  the  prole¬ 
gomena  to  his  version  of  Bernal  Diaz].”  Anatole  France  has  a 
vignette  of  each  of  these  old  comrades  of  the  Parnasse,  and  this 
is  what  he  says  of  the  sonnet-adept  :  ‘  ‘  Alone  or  almost  alone  in 
;  our  cenacle,  M.  Jose-Maria  de  Heredia,  although  defrauded  of  a 
great  part  of  the  treasure  of  his  ancestors,  the  conquistadores, 
affected  the  young  gentleman  of  fashion  and  smoked  excellent 
cigars.  His  neckties  w’ere  as  splendid  as  his  sonnets.  But  it 
-  was  of  the  sonnets  alone  that  we  were  jealous ;  for  we  all  dis- 
f  dained  the  gifts  of  fortune.  We  loved  nothing  but  fame,  and 
I  we  wished  that  if  we  were  famous  it  might  be  in  a  discreet  and 
I  almost  secret  w’ay.”  Already,  in  the  ’sixties,  the  precision  of 
I  Heredia’s  sonnets  attracted  the  attention  of  the  gros  bonnets,  and 
I  Gautier,  benevolent  Olympian  that  he  could  be,  exclaimed,  on 
putting  down  the  Parnasse  Contemporain,  “  Heredia,  I  love  you, 

1  because  the  name  you  bear  is  exotic  and  sonorous,  and  because 
you  make  verses  that  curl  up  at  the  ends  like  heraldic  scallops.” 

Of  all  this  band  of  “  lyric  boys,”  who  started  what  corresponds 
in  some  ways  to  the  Germ  of  our  Pre-Baphaelites — a  new 
I  start  in  Komanticism,  at  any  rate,  with  a  new  standard  of 
thoroughness — Heredia  was  perhaps  the  most  impersonal,  the 
most  fastidious,  and  the  most  reluctant  to  print.  When  he  did 
make  the  plunge  in  1893,  a  large  proportion  of  his  sonnets  were, 

I  by  those  to  whom  sonnets  matter,  already  known  by  heart.  The 
rock  against  which  a  sonnet  sequence  inevitably  dashes  itself 
owing  to  its  unavoidable  monotony  was  thus  avoided,  thanks  to 
the  pleasure  which  those  who  had  known  and  eulogised  his  crafts¬ 
manship  in  advance  took  in  identifying  and  reciting  aloud  one 
I  after  another  of  their  special  favourites.  In  forty-eight  hours 
towards  the  close  of  May,  1893,  literary  France  learnt  that  it  had 
I  naturalised  a  new  poet,  whose  work  was  compounded  of  talent, 
of  patience,  of  erudition,  of  hard  work,  and  of  a  most  scrupulous 
;  precision,  rather  than  of  the  “air  and  fire”  of  pure  poesy. 

I  Simultaneously  it  was  realised  that  one  of  the  most  brilliant 

i  (1)  Robert  de  Bonnieres,  Memoirea  d’Aujourd'hui,  1885. 
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silhouettists  that  had  ever  blackened  paper  had  done  Paris  the 
compliment  of  unburdening  himself  of  his  hoard,  or,  in  other 
words,  had  just  published  his  portfolio,  chez  Alphonse  Lemerre. 
Lutetia  responded  to  this  mark  of  confidence  in  her  appreciation 
by  expressing  an  almost  unbounded  admiration  for  the  chef 
d’oeuvre  of  this  master  of  tercets  and  of  quatrains. 

****** 

In  England  the  sonnet  declined  earlier  and  also  revived  a  good 
deal  earlier  than  in  France.  In  the  last  decade  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  sonnet  was  introduced  by  Watson  and  Sidney  in  the 
guise  of  a  small  hand-mirror  in  an  Italian  or  French  frame. 
Sonneteers  of  the  Lodge,  Constable,  and  Drayton  order  gazed 
fondly  in  the  glass,  but  were  careful  generally  to  express  their 
raptures  in  forms  w'hich  had  stood  the  test  of  exhaustive  experi¬ 
ment  upon  the  Continent.  With  Drummond  and  Milton  the 
fashion  died  out  almost  as  abruptly  as  the  practice  of  euphuism. 
It  was  revived  during  the  last  third  of  the  eighteenth  century  by 
such  men  as  Warton,  Eussell,  and  Bowles,  who  regarded  it  along 
with  old  ballads,  the  stanza  of  Spenser,  and  a  diffused  feeling  for 
“  Gothic  architecture  ”  as  a  weapon  against  the  scorn  of  Chester¬ 
field,  the  satire  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  indifference  of  the  world 
at  large  to  anything  which  transcended  the  trim  boundaries  of 
the  late  Mr.  Pope.  George  Steevens  and  even  Henry  Hallam 
deplored  that  Shakespeare  should  have  ever  wasted  his  time  over 
such  trivial  toys  as  mere  sonnets ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  was  in  its  teens  that  Wordsworth  recovered  the 
sonnet  from  Milton  and  restored  it  to  credit  in  these  realms, 
leaving  it  to  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  at  a  later  day  to  lay  down  the 
conditions  of  the  restoration,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  name  and 
influence  of  Eossetti,  to  revive  the  strict  rule  of  St.  Petrarch  in  all 
that  pertains  to  the  “  Ten  Commandments  of  the  Sonnet.”  In 
France  the  restoration  was  due  in  the  first  place  mainly  to  Ste. 
Beuve  (circa  1829),  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  sonnet 
has  ever  found  a  more  Draconic  legislator  than  M.  de  Heredia. 
But  let  us  first  very  briefly  retrace  the  career  of  the  sonnet 
in  France. 

The  sonnet,  first  imitated  from  Petrarch  by  Marot  and  used 
also  by  Melin  de  Saint  Gelais,  assumed  great  importance  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  different  poets  of  the  Pleiad  made  it  the 
vehicle  of  love  poetry,  and  Du  Bellay  of  more  varied  sentiments; 
in  Du  Bellay ’s  Regrets  and  Antiquites  de  Rome,  we  find  sonnets 
laden  with  melancholy,  in  company  with  others  in  which  he 
lashes  the  politics  and  morals  of  his  time.  Not  alone  was  this 
form  of  poetry  practised  by  poets,  but  also  by  certain  prose  writers 
in  their  occasional  verse.  La  Boetie  used  it  to  sing  of  the  love 
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he  felt  for  his  betrothed,  Marguerite  de  Carle.  He  tells  us  of 
his  fears  when  she  was  ill,  sings  her  many  virtues,  her  name, 
her  fine  wit,  her  taste  in  letters,  her  beauty,  his  despair  when 
far  away.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet 
indulged  in  the  sonnet  to  an  alarming  extent.  The  worth  of  a 
sonnet  became  a  matter  of  State  importance,  and  two  distinct 
quarrels  for  a  long  time  caused  party  dissension  to  run  high. 

I  There  were  the  quarrels  known  as  that  of  the  “  Sonnets  de  la 
'  Belle  Matineuse,”  and  “  La  Querelle  des  Jobelins  et  des 
Uranistes.”  The  former  was  due  to  a  lively  discussion  among 
the  beaux  esprits  with  reference  to  the  literary  value  of  tw’o  trans¬ 
lations  by  French  sonneteers  of  a  sonnet  by  the  Italian  Hannibal 

ICaro,  who  wrote  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Some  declared  for 
Maleville’s  translation,  the  others  for  Voiture’s.  The  second 
quarrel  was  even  more  wide-reaching  in  its  results  than  the  first, 
for  it  was  owing  to  its  means  that  the  venomous  rivalry  between 
the  two  great  French  families  of  Conde  and  Longue ville  was 
j!  brought  about.  Benserade  had  sent  a  sonnet  on  the  sufferings 
ij  of  Job  to  a  lady  of  quality ;  Voiture  volleyed  a  rival  sonnet  to  a 
I  lady  yclept  Uranie.  The  Prince  of  Conti  avowed  his  admiration 
]  for  Benserade ,  and  became  the  leader  of  the  Jobelins  ;  the  Duchesse 
i  de  Longue  ville  declared  her  preference  for  Voiture,  and  was  in- 
t  stalled  leader  of  the  Uranistes.  The  wits  took  different  sides,  and 

I  it  was  commonly  said  that  almost  as  much  ink  was  spilt  over 
this  poetomachia  as  blood  during  the  Wars  of  the  Boses. ^ 
Corneille  was  constrained  to  wTite  a  sonnet  upon  the  situation, 
and  preserved  his  life  by  maintaining  an  attitude  of  rigid  im¬ 
partiality.  After  this  the  sonnet  declined,  and  eventually  fell  into 
a  slumber  of  a  hundred  years’  duration,  like  the  sleeping  beauty. 
Ste.  Beuve  finally  restored  it  to  a  place  in  the  sun  of  popular 
I  favour.  The  great  Eomanticists  took  it  up,  but  it  owed  a  more 
■  sedulous  cultivation  to  the  lesser  Romanticists  and  to  the  Par¬ 
nassians.  Baudelaire  employed  the  sonnet,  albeit  a  sonnet,  pro- 
L  sodically  speaking,  of  an  extremely  licentious  character,  and  Sully- 
I  Prudhomme  has  found  it  an  admirable  vehicle  for  his  refined 
pessimism ;  but  the  tw'o  recent  authors  who  have  done  most  to 

!!  give  the  sonnet  a  definitive  place  in  modern  French  poetry  have 
been  de  Heredia  and  Josephin  Soulary. 

Ste.  Beuve  in  a  preface  to  Soulary ’s  sonnets  written  in  1859 
fully  realised  their  unique  charm.  This  comparatively  obscure 
Lyonnais  excels  in  his  rustic  pictures  of  fourteen  lines,  such  as 
his  “Jeanne  la  Laitiere,”  a  figure  which  seems  to  have  stepped 

I  straight  out  of  Teniers. 

I  (1)  In  which,  accorrling  to  contemporary  historian.s,  forty  thousand  men 
I  were  killed  in  one  battle  (Towton)  alone. 
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Jeanne,  ce  fruit  des  bois,  plein  d’un  sue  abondant, 

Dont  les  apres  tissus  font  jaillir  sous  la  dent 
De  parfums  inconnus  et  des  saveurs  etranges. 

But  he  used  the  sonnet  in  all  weathers  as  a  confessional  to  which 
he  confides  his  philosophy  of  life,  his  impressions  of  its  ironies, 
his  sadness,  and  his  longings  of  every  day.  Soulary ’s  favourite 
flower  is  one  expressly  appropriate  to  a  sonneteer — the  pansy. 
He  is  indeed  full  of  thoughts,  pensive  or  not  infrequently  dark 
and  melancholy  thoughts.  In  concentration  and  refinement  of 
form  he  approaches  de  Heredia,  but  he  differs  from  him  in  his 
tendency  to  symbolism ,  in  his  highly  developed  faculty  of  thought, 
and  in  the  variety  and  outspokenness  of  his  personal  emotion. 

It  w^as  the  aim  of  de  Heredia  as  an  apprentice  to  the  school  of  I 
Theophile  Gautier  and  Leconte  de  Lisle  to  be  as  objective  as 
possible.  In  his  capacity  of  poetic  historian  his  design  seems  to 
be  to  condense  one  of  Hugo’s  vast  panels  in  the  Legende  des 
Siecles  into  a  miniature,  in  photogravure,  of  which  the  detail 
has  to  be  observed  through  a  microscope.  There  is  obviously  no 
room  here  for  personality.  The  impression  is  produced  upon  the 
reader  by  quite  other  means — perfection  of  form,  magnificence 
of  rhythm,  brilliance  of  colour,  harmony  of  musical  sound. 
****** 

Les  Trophees,  of  which  the  very  title  is  borrowed  from  one 
of  the  most  grandiloquent  poets  of  the  Pleiad,  Guillaume,  Sal- 
luste  du  Bartas,^  is  divided  into  five  sections  :  Greece  and  Sicily, 
Rome  and  the  Barbarians,  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance, 
the  East  and  the  Tropics,  Nature  and  Dreamland,  compris¬ 
ing  in  all  118  sonnets.  The  titles  suffice  to  indicate  the 
founts  of  legend  and  history  at  whose  well-heads  Heredia  sought 
inspiration.  Picture  a  succession  of  poses  plastiques,  selected, 
studied,  imagined,  and  elaborated  with  an  almost  superhuman 
deliberation  :  Hercules  and  the  Centaurs,  Artemis  and  her 
Nymphs,  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  Hannibal,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  the  Conquistadors;  given  fourteen  lines  of  verse  and 
the  effects  obtained  resemble  in  succession  Greek  vases,  Latin 
mosaics.  Gothic  windows,  Japanese  netsukes,  and  the  pastels  of 
Bretagne.  One  recognises  the  influence  of  Hugo  and  Gautier, 
of  Leconte  de  Lisle,  but,  above  all,  of  Andre  Chenier,  for  whom 
de  Heredia’s  admiration  was  of  the  most  far-reaching  kind. 
One  feels  at  the  same  time  the  curious  scholar,  the  man  of  re¬ 
search,  the  delicate  literary  adept,  who  reads  assiduously,  who 
studies  minor  poetry  as  well  as  major,  who  can  select  with  un- 

(1)  Familiar  to  English  readers  through  the  voluminous  translation  of  his 
Divine  Week  by  Josua  Sylvester. 
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f  erring  tact  through  the  long  vista  of  the  ages  both  that  which  is 

I  most  characteristic  and  that  which  is  pre-eminently  sonnetesque. 

It  is  manifestly  by  force  of  sheer  research  and  hard  reading  to  a 
very  large  extent  that  de  Heredia  succeeded  in  establishing  that 
close  contact  with  each  of  the  periods  he  studied  which  enabled 

ihim  to  recover  successively  the  soul  of  antiquity,  the  soul  of  the 
Moyen  Age,  the  soul  of  the  Far  East.  Similarly  it  is  by  force  of 
talent,  a  talent  which  in  his  case  approached  very  near  to  genius, 
that  he  has  made  us  feel  the  past  with  a  kind  of  seventh  sense, 
and  has  exercised  over  us  an  almost  physical  power  of  transport. 
This  plastic  energy  and  almost  palpable  thought  transference  is 
I  the  artist’s  secret,  but  we  ourselves  have  heard  the  poet  go  some 

I  way  in  an  endeavour  to  explain  it  in  the  seclusion  of  the  Arsenal 

I  I  Library  in  the  year  1903.  “J’ai  essaye  tour  a  tour,”  he  ex¬ 

plained,  ‘‘  de  me  faire  Tame  d’Hercule,  de  me  mettre  dans  la 
peau  d’Hercule,  de  sentir  comme  une  Nymphe,  de  devenir  le 
berger  de  Grece  qui  ‘  attache  a  ce  vieux  tronc  moussu  la  brebis 
pleine,’  I’esclave  de  Syracuse,  ne  libre  et  songeant  a  revoir  les 
yeux  de  sombre  violette  de  celle  qu’il  aime,  de  voir  ces  yeux  si 
purs  sourire  au  ciel  natal  qui  s’y  reflete,  sous  I’arc  victorieux  qui 
tend  un  sourcil  noir.”  The  most  historical  of  English  poets  had 
this  same  gift  developed  in  the  highest  perfection. 

his  eyes 

Were  with  his  heart  and  that  was  far  away; 

He  reck’d  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize. 

But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play. 

There  was  their  Dacian  mother — he  their  sire 
I  Butcher’d  to  make  a  Roman  holiday — 

®  All  this  rush’d  with  his  blood. 

Had  only  the  author  of  Childe  Harold  taken  half  the  pains  to 
acquire  technical  perfection — well,  he  would  have  made  a  far 
t  greater  sonnet-master  even  than  M.  de  Heredia  ! 
i  Yet  Heredia  goes  far  in  these  sonnets,  richly  deserving  Ste. 

I  Beuve’s  commendation  of  his  fibre  heroique  et  male,  in  which  he 
I  creates  for  us  the  conqueror  of  the  conquerors  of  the  world. 

Et  la-bas,  sous  le  pont,  adosse  contre  une  arche 
Hannibal  ecoutait,  pensif  et  triumphant, 

I  Le  pietinement  sourd  des  legions  en  marche. 

I  Daring,  too,  but  justified  by  his  complete  mastery  of  his  medium, 

I  is  the  line  previous  to  those  cited  :  “On  entendait  au  loin  barrir 
un  414phant,”  or  that  marvellous  tableau  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  :  — 

ITournant  sa  tete  pale  entre  ses  cheveux  bruns 
Vers  celui  qu’enivraient  d’invincibles  parfums, 
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Elle  tondit  sa  bouche  et  ses  prunelles  claires; 

Et  sur  elle  courbe,  I’ardent  Imperator 

Vit  dans  ses  larges  yeux  etoiles  de  points  d’or 

Toute  une  mer  immense  ou  fuyaient  des  galeres. 

The  student  has  felt  so  intensely  and  the  poet  seen  so  clearly  that 
explanatory  comment  is  superfluous.  Similarly  one  apprehends 
that  the  poet  himself  must  have  manipulated  “  tour  a  tour  le 
rabot,  le  bedane,  et  la  rape  ffrin^ante  ou  le  dur  polissoir,”  to 
depict  to  us  his  “huchier  de  Nazereth,”  who  works  relentlessly 
in  the  burning  atmosphere  in  which  not  so  much  as  a  leaf  is 
stirring,  while  in  the  background  “  I’Apprenti  divin  ” 

Fait  toujours,  dans  le  fond  obscur  do  ratelicr, 

Voler  des  copeaux  d’or  an  fil  de  sa  v’^arlope. 


Or  can  we  fail  to  detect  that  in  his  mind  had  sojourned  for  a 
space  that  of  Maitre  Antonio  Perez  de  las  Celias,  who  “forgea  le 
baton  pour  le  premier  Borja,”  that  of  the  “  vieux  maitre  relieiir,” 
or  of  the  vieil  orfevre  who 

A  serti  le  rubis,  la  perle  et  le  beryl, 

Tordu  I’anse  d’un  vase  et  martele  sa  frise. 

or  of  the  master  enameller  whose  thoughts  have  been  haunted 
by  dreams  of  “  email  an  reduit  sombre  ou  roufle  I’athanor.” 
With  the  conquistadors  again  his  spirit  is  intoxicated  by  epical 
dreams  of  new  continents,  unfurrowed  oceans,  or  is  thrilled  with 
pride  at  the  thought  of  that  ancestral  founder  of  Cartagena;  or 
his  intellectual  curiosity  is  aroused  and  he  retraces  in  an  Oriental 
fantasy  the  trail  of  a  Samurai  upon  whose  shoulder  shines 
conspicuous — 


Le  blazon  de  Hizen  ou  de  Tokugawa. 

Cc  beau  guerrier  vetu  de  lames  et  de  plaques, 

Sous  le  bronze,  la  sole  et  les  brillantes  laques, 

Semble  un  crustace  noir,  gigantesque  et  vermeil, 

II  I’a  vue.  II  sourit  dans  la  barbe  de  masque, 

Et  son  pas  plus  hatif  fait  reluire  au  soleil 

Les  deux  antennes  d’or  qui  tremblent  a  son  casque. 

Hugo  can  generalise  a  remote  period  for  us,  Browming  can  recall 
and  expound  a  state  of  mind  or  a  recondite  point  of  view’.  Their 
work  is  inimitable,  but  it  is  upon  an  enormous  scale.  De  Heredia 
confines  himself  to  fourteen  lines  and  produces  a  small  bronze 
medallion  ;  but  there  is  something  beyond  the  force  of  mere  plastic 
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art  about  it.  It  seems  to  appeal  to  a  more  poignant  sense,  like 
the  perfume  in  a  sandalwood  carving. 

,1,  *  *  *  ♦  * 

The  poetic  faculty  of  de  Heredia  is  complete,  his  art  is  of  a 
hic^hly  refined  and  delicate  complexion ,  yet  it  is  at  the  same  time 
far  less  narrow  than  some  of  his  detractors,  who  deplore  the 
emptiness  of  thought  in  much  of  his  work,  have  maintained. 
These  critics  have  committed  the  blunder  of  confusing  thought 
with  individualism,  and  limiting  poetry  to  the  purely  subjective 
and  lyrical  department.  The  personal  bias  or  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
poet  is  indistinguishable,  it  is  perfectly  true,  in  any  individual 
sonnet.  But  the  collection,  as  a  whole,  brings  into  prominence 
two  pervading  and  essential  ideas  of  a  profoundly  subjective  kind. 
The  first  is  the  sentiment  of  a  compelling  desire  to  live,  an  ardour 
and  even  an  enthusiasm  for  human  activity.  The  second  is  the 
sentiment  that  all  this  activity  is  futile,  and  that  of  all  the  human 
activity  which  has  had  scope  since  the  world  began  there  remains 
merely  a  trace  here  and  there,  a  bunch  of  trophies  just  large 

j  enough  to  bring  into  relief  the  insignificance  of  the  results  of  so 

I  many  efforts. 

I  The  “  Trophies  ”  as  a  whole,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  described 
t  as  unexpressive  of  a  personal  mood,  for  we  can  detect  plainly  in 
j  Heredia  a  mood  of  semi-ironic  melancholy  which  is  sincere 

!  enough  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  as  familiar,  one  might  almost  say, 

as  it  is  sincere.  The  distinction  it  conveys  is  due  to  tnise  en  scene 
i;  and  method  of  expression  ;  so  far,  it  is  hardly  rash  to  say  that  it  is 

I  the  manner  rather  than  the  matter  of  de  Heredia’s  ideas  that  pos- 

Iterity  will  be  most  likely  to  cherish.  Their  form  and  not  their 
fond  will  furnish  the  attraction  to  the  poetic  student. 

The  form  in  de  Heredia,  however,  is  of  the  first  order  of  im¬ 
portance.  He  never  allows  himself  to  perpetrate  what  it  is  the 
fashion  to  call  irregular  sonnets,  or,  as  Gautier  put  it,  “  sonnets 
^  libertins.”  His  sonnets  are  composed  according  to  the  formula 

j  abba,  abba,  cc,  dede,  or  deed  ;  it  w’ould  be  difficult  to  find  a  dozen 

in  which  the  form  of  the  sestet  exceeds  these  two  variations. 
Moreot^er,  de  Heredia  strictly  observes  the  so-called  rules  which 
are  added  expressly  to  render  the  sonnet  more  difficult,  though 
their  infringement  is  deemed  at  once  to  stamp  a  sonnet  as 
imperfect.  The  rules  are  as  follows  :  — 

(1)  To  avoid  awkward  consonances  at  the  hemistich  and  the 
end  of  the  line. 

(2)  Never  to  repeat  the  same  word  in  one  and  the  same  sonnet. 

(3)  To  keep  the  rhyme  always  as  rich  as  possible  both  for  eye 
and  ear. 


(4)  To  end  the  sonnet  by  a  line  pregnant  with  meaning,  even 
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more  sonorous  than  the  preceding  lines,  and  opening  up  to  the 
imagination  a  vast  horizon  of  dreamland  or  of  thought  if  the 
sonnet  be  serious,  or  stimulating  the  mind  by  some  brisk  flash  of 
wit  if  the  poem  be  in  a  lighter  vein.  De  Heredia  has  excelled  all 
others  in  the  observance  of  this  last  rule,  which  has  an  intense 
charm  for  the  intellect  and  the  emotions.  His  final  lines  are 
particularly  well  wrought,  and  often  illumine  the  whole  sonnet 
with  a  lightning  flash  of  dazzling  brilliancy.  Examples  of  the 
truth  of  this  may  be  found  above ;  below  will  be  found  some  fresh 
specimens,  most  of  them  highly  picturesque,  of  de  Heredia’s 
sonnet-endings. 

Car  il  a  vu  la  lune  eblouissante  et  pleine 
Allonger  derriere  eux,  supreme  epouvantail. 

La  gigantesque  horreur  de  I’omhre  hercuUenne. 

Fuite  de  Centaubes. 

Mais  Pegase  irrite  par  le  fouet  de  la  lame, 

A  I’appel  du  Heros  s’enlevant  d’un  seul  bond. 

Bat  le  del  ebloui  de  ses  ailes  de  flamme. 

Persee  et  Andromede. 

Mes  yeux  se  sont  fermes  a  la  lumiere  heureuse 
Et  maintenant  j’habite  helas !  et  pour  jamais 
L’inexorable  Erebe  et  la  Nuit  tenebreuse. 

La  Jeune  Morte. 

Aussi,  voyant  mon  age  incliner  vers  le  soir, 

Je  veux,  ainsi  que  fit  Fray  Juan  de  Segovie, 

Mourir  en  ciselant  dans  Vor  un  ostensoir. 

Le  Vieil  Orfevre. 

Ou,  penches  a  I’avant  des  blanches  caravelles, 

Ils  regardaient  monter  en  un  ciel  ignore 
Du  fond  de  Vocian  des  etoiles  nouvelles. 

Les  Conquebants. 

Et  la  lune,  eclatant  au  pave  froid  des  salles 
Prolonge  etrangement  des  ombres  colossales. 

La  Vision  de  Khem,  III. 

Heureux  qui  pour  la  gloire  ou  pour  la  Liberte, 

Dans  I’orgueil  de  la  Gorce  et  I’ivresse  du  reve. 

Meurt  ainsi  d’une  mort  eblouissante  et  breve! 

La  Mort  de  l’Aigle. 

To  rhyme,  also,  he  gave  a  minute  attention,  and  most  of  his 
rhymes  are  rich  without  being  too  far-sought.  A  good  deal  of 
pleasantry  has  been  expended  on  the  research  for  a  “  rich  rhyme,” 
and  an  excellent  humorist,  the  late  Alphonse  Allais,  gave  as  a 
model  of  the  rhyme  affected  by  the  Parnassian  school  these  two 
verses  : — 

Par  le  bois  du  Djinn,  ou  s’entasse  de  I’effroi 
Parle,  bois  du  gin  ou  cent  tasses  de  lait  froid. 


After  all,  he  was  only  pushing  to  extremities  the  system  of 
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*  Theodore  de  Banville,  who  had  given  in  one  of  his  Odes  funam- 
[  bulesques,  entitled  “  Ancien  Pierrot,"  an  amazing  example  of 

I  word-jugglery— 

i 

■  L’art  dans  ces  locaux  motive 

ILes  eclairs  du  Progres,  cette  locomotive. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  de  Heredia,  with  his  habitual  tact, 
avoided  all  extravagance,  rhyming  richly  without  ever  sacrificing 
reason,  yet  taking  care  to  ensure  the  best  effects  of  which  rhyme 
is  capable.  Whether  by  instinct  or  design,  he  arranges  groups  of 
different  vowels  in  rhyme  in  accordance  with  the  different  sen¬ 
sations  he  wishes  to  create  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  He  employs 
alliteration,  too,  with  marvellous  effect.  From  him,  in  fact,  the 
alexandrine  had  no  secrets.  As  an  example  of  his  methods,  ob¬ 
serve  the  sensation  of  lightness  conveyed  by  the  I’s,  the  s’s,  and 
the  z-sounds  in  these  verses  : — 

D'un  vol  silencieux,  le  grand  Cheval  aile 
L  Soufflant  de  ses  naseaux  elargis  I’air  qui  fume 

Les  emporte  avec  un  fremissement  de  plume 
A  travers  la  nuit  bleue  et  Tether  etoile. 

In  the  following  verses,  again,  by  means  of  the  repetition  of 
the  t  and  in  part  by  the  succession  of  t’s,  Vs,  hr's,  and  open 

I  vowels,  cannot  the  reader  almost  hear  the  sound  of  the  grass¬ 
hoppers’  flight. 

Ici  git,  Stranger,  la  verte  sauterelle 
Que  durant  deux  saisons  nourrit  la  jeune  Helle 
I  Et  dent  Taile  vibrant  sous  le  pied  dentele 

1  Bruissait  dans  le  pin,  le  cytise  ou  I’airelle. 

!  By  means  of  verses  composed  exclusively  almost  of  mono¬ 
syllables  he  gives  us  the  rapid  rhythm  of  the  runner  :  — 

I  Vers  la  palme  et  le  but  il  va  fuir  dans  Tarene. 


The  way  in  which  he  manoeuvres  the  pause  or  caesura  in  his 
verse  recalls  strongly  the  methods  of  his  favourite  Chenier,  whose 
rhythm  he  reproduces  now  and  again  wdth  an  extraordinary 
fidelity. 

Et  brusquement,  |  d’un  coup  de  sa  nageoire  en  feu 
Il  fait,  I  par  le  cristal  morne,  immobile  et  bleu 
Courir  un  frisson  d’or,  de  nacre  et  d’emeraude. 

Like  the  proverbial  serpent,  Heredia’s  alexandrine  seems  some¬ 
times  to  unwind  its  length  and  develop  itself  :  — 


M 
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Une  Nymphe  s'egare  et  s’arrete.  |  Elle  ecoiite  Ij 

Les  larmes  du  matin  qui  pleuvent  goutte  a  goutte.  jS 

Sur  la  mousse.  |  L’ivresse  emplit  son  jeune  coeur.  H 

Mais,  d’un  seul  bond,  ]  le  Dieu  du  noir  taillis  s’elance.  H 

La  saisit,|  frappe  I’air  de  son  lire  moqueur,  || 

Disparait  •  •  •  i  Et  les  bois  retombent  au  silence.  || 

De  Heredia  was  fully  conscious  himself  of  the  value  that  the  j" 
alexandrine  was  capable  of  assuming  in  the  hands  of  a  good  crafts-  1 
man.  He  left  nothing  to  chance  or  to  future  recension.  His  [ 
effects  were  deliberately  sought ,  and  the  plastic  beauty  of  his  work 
is  manifestly  due  to  the  most  patient,  minute,  and  conscientious 
artistry.  The  alexandrine,  he  said  himself,  in  an  interview  with 
a  journalist,  is  pre-eminently  a  polymorphous  verse.  The  poet 
who  know^s  his  craft  can  vary  the  forms  of  it  to  infinity  by  the  aid 
of  the  “  brisure,”  the  caesura,  and  the  enjamhement.  With  this 
admirable  instrument  the  poet  can  do  anything — everything. 
Everything  depends  upon  his  knowing  how  to  use  it. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

It  is  a  little  premature  to  speak  of  de  Heredia’s  influence. 
The  area  of  it,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  wall  have  been  greatly 
extended  by  the  sympathy  W’hich  he  showed  and  the  good 

counsel  that  he  gave  so  generously  to  all  young  poets.  Like 
Leconte  de  Lisle,  he  had  his  Saturdays,  w'hen  the  younger  tribe 
went  to  his  rooms  to  learn  the  art  of  verse-making.  Outside  these 
assemblies  he  W'elcomed  freely  such  pilgrims  of  Parnassus  as  went 
to  visit  him  at  the  Arsenal,  and  in  all  w’ork  which  had  for  its 
object  the  elucidation  of  French  poetry  he  exhibited  a  genuine 
and  an  active  interest.  That  grand  master  of  the  circuitous, 
Thomas  De  Quincey ,  once  wrote  of  his  mother  as  “  a  lady  with 
whose  family  I  maintained  a  very  intimate  acquaintance.”  We 
shall  employ  the  same  figure  to  describe  a  visit  paid  to  de  Heredia 
by  “a  gentleman  in  whose  affairs  w^e  take  an  undisguised  in¬ 
terest,”  in  order  to  ask  his  opinion  on  a  point  in  relation  to  the 
theory  of  the  modern  French  sonnet.  L^pon  the  presentation  of 
our  friend  as  “archiviste  paleographe,”  he  addressed  him  at 
once  as  cher  confrhe,  unfolded  his  sonnet  theory,  confirmed  the 
story  of  Theophile  Gautier  shaking  his  head  at  his  “  sonnets 
libertins,”  and  enlarged  upon  the  profound  and  ever-deepening  ad¬ 
miration  which  he  entertained  for  the  work  of  Andre  Chenier,  of 
whose  Poesies  he  wms  engaged  upon  an  edition,  which  now,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  wall  never  see  the  light.  He  repeated  some  lines  by 
Chenier,  and  dwelt  upon  their  artistic  perfection.  How  gladly  I 
would  I  have  given  one  of  my  best  sonnets  to  have  w'ritten  that 
line — surely  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole  of  French 
literature  :  — 
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Et  I’essaim,  conduit  dans  les  rameaux 
Qu’un  olivier  voisin  presente  a  son  passage, 

Pend  en  grappe  bruyante  d  son  amer  feuillage.” 

And  with  his  sonorous  and  beautifully  modulated  voice  he  re¬ 
peated  the  line  several  times,  rolling  the  r’s  patriotically  but  with 
a  delicate,  musical  tone,  and  producing  a  magnificent  effect  of 
sound. 

The  time  had  come  to  take  leave  of  him,  when  he  turned  to 
our  friend  rather  pointedly  and  observed  :  “  Assurement  vous 
avez  dej?i  fait  des  vers  quand  ce  ne  serait  qu’  S,  votre  cousine.” 
And  then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  added  :  “  Bring  them 
to  me,  bring  them  here  some  day  :  I  will  correct  them  for  you.” 
The  offer  came  too  late,  alas ! — it  was  only  a  few  months  ago ; 
and  the  verses  in  question  will  never  be  corrected — in  this  world 
at  any  rate — by  Jose- Maria  de  Heredia. 

Thomas  Seccombe. 
Louis  Brandin. 
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IMPERIAL  ORGANISATION  FROM  A  BUSINESS  POINT 

OF  VIEW. 


Peefatoey  Note. 

Foe  the  last  three  years  a  number  of  persons,  many  of  them  hold¬ 
ing  high  positions,  and  many  of  them  holding  widely  different 
views  on  political  and  economic  questions,  have  been  at  work 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  elaborating  a 
plan  of  Imperial  organisation. 

This  year  it  was  decided  that  Sir  F.  Pollock,  Mr.  Pitt  Kennedy, 
the  Honorary  Secretary,  and  myself  should  proceed  to  Canada 
with  the  object  of  learning  the  views  of  Canadians  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Our  work  was  divided,  and  the  part  specially  undertaken  by 
me  w'as  the  branch  of  the  inquiry  referred  to  in  the  title  of  this 
paper,  namely,  the  collection  of  information  on  the  permanent 
objects  of  common  utility  to  the  whole  Empire  with  which  the 
proposed  new  Imperial  institutions  could  successfully  deal. 

The  following  paper  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  results  gleaned 
by  me  both  from  the  journey  and  also  from  a  correspondence  I 
had  been  requested  to  conduct,  during  the  preceding  twelve 
months,  with  leading  men  in  Canada,  Australasia,  South  Africa, 
India,  and  the  other  Dominions  of  his  Majesty  beyond  the  seas. 

Imperial  organisation  is  no  new  idea.  The  term  itself  was  in 
use  as  long  as  sixty  years  ago,  and  is  the  heading  given  in  his 
biography  to  a  speech  made  by  the  Hon.  Joseph  Howe  in  the 
Parliament  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  March  11th,  1855,  in  which  the 
following  words  occur  :  — 

“  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  room  must  be  made  on  the  floor 
of  Parliament  and  within  the  departmental  offices  of  England  for 
the  aspiring  and  energetic  spirits  of  this  Continent.”  And  again, 
“They”  (the  English)  “can  only  rule  and  retain  such  provinces 
as  are  to  be  found  in  North  America  by  drawing  their  sympathies 
round  a  common  centre,  by  giving  them  an  interest  in  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  the  diplomacy,  the  administration  and  legislation  of  the 
Empire.” 

It  will  be  interesting  for  some  future  historian  to  trace  the 
different  ways  in  which  similar  views  were  advocated  in  the 
different  British  Dominions  beyond  the  seas,  as  well  as  at  home, 
during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  great  space 
in  such  a  story  will  no  doubt  be  occupied  by  the  somewhat  ambi- 
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tious  project  of  closer  union  of  the  Empire,  which  went  by  the 
name  of  Imperial  Federation.  That  movement  and  others  which 
embodied  a  more  vague  aspiration  after  Imperial  unity  have  one 
and  all  failed  to  bear  fruit  because  there  were  no  definite  practical 
objects  of  general  utility  to  the  whole  Empire  to  be  attained,  no 
constitutional  or  administrative  organ  with  which  to  work,  and 
no  great  Imperial  impulse  to  quicken  the  aspiration. 

Now  the  impulse  was  given  quite  undoubtedly  by  the  South 
African  war,  and  the  first  fruits  of  the  war  are  now’  manifest  in 
the  Imperial  Defence  Committee  with  its  secretariat.  There  had 
been,  it  is  true,  for  some  years  a  council  with  a  similar  title,  but 
owing,  amongst  other  things,  to  the  lack  of  a  secretariat  to  keep 
a  record  of  its  proceedings,  no  practical  results  were  obtained. 
It  may  be  added  that  there  was  little  idea  amongst  the  highest 
political  and  permanent  officials  of  the  importance  of  the  things 
which  w’ere  being  left  undone  till  Sir  George  Clarke  got  to  work 
as  secretary. 

The  Committee  over  which  Sir  F.  Pollock  presides  has  now,  as 
a  result  of  three  years’  labour,  come  forward  with  an  appeal  for  a 
similar  secretariat,  w’hich  wdll  in  effect  be  an  intelligence  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  civil  affairs  of  the  Empire,  and  an  Imperial  Advisory 
Committee.  There  are  those  w’ho  think  that  the  former  can  be 
appointed  by  the  Imperial  Government  without  more  ado,  but 
that  it  may  be  advisable  to  place  the  latter  before  the  next  Colonial 
Conference  as  a  subject  for  discussion,  whenever  that  Conference 
is  to  be  held.  How’ever  that  may  be,  and  no  opinion  is  pronounced 
on  the  matter  here,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  what 
Lord  Eosebery  calls  spade  work  remains  to  be  done.  The  public 
at  home  has  to  be  convinced  that  there  is  no  idea  of  any  encroach¬ 
ment  on  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  of  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  public  in  the  great  partner  States  of  Canada  and 
.\ustralasia,  and  in  the  other  British  Dominions  beyond  the  seas, 
has  to  be  convinced  that  there  will  be  no  limitation  on  their 
existing  or  nascent  autonomy ;  in  other  words ,  on  their  liberty 
to  do  for  their  people  at  all  times  and  in  all  respects  what  is,  in 
the  judgment  of  their  responsible  leaders,  the  best  for  them. 
Some  progress  has  already  been  made  in  this  direction.  Mr. 
Alfred  Deakin,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Australian  Common¬ 
wealth,  in  a  speech  delivered  on  June  14th,  1905,  has  adopted  in 
all  essentials  the  whole  of  the  proposals  made  in  a  tentative  manner 
by  the  Committee  over  which  Sir  F.  Pollock  presides.  Others  of 
our  fellow-subjects  occupying  positions  hardly  less  eminent  in  his 
Majesty’s  Dominions  beyond  the  seas  have  expressed  themselves 
quite  as  strongly.  In  fact,  the  question'  is  w’ell  on  its  w'ay  towards 
a  satisfactory  solution,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  w’armest  friends 
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of  Imperial  unity  can  best  be  expressed  in  the  words  Festina 
lente.  If  the  Government  goes  too  fast  or  gets  the  wrong  men 
to  work  (and  there  are  heaps  and  heaps  of  the  right  men  to  choose 
from)  the  last  state  of  the  Empire  will  be  worse  than  the  first. 
In  the  words  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Walton,  Treasurer  of  Cape 
Colony,  “we  all  want  a  practical  start.” 

Meanwhile,  it  is  my  task  to  set  forth  in  brief  outline  the  prac¬ 
tical  advantages  which  will  result  if  we  obtain  only  the  Intelli¬ 
gence  Department ,  together  with  a  replica  of  the  existing  Defence 
Committee,  with  civil  instead  of  naval  and  military  affairs  for  its 
province.  As  I  said  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Times  last  June : 

‘  ‘  The  value  of  the  practical  results  must  be  shown  first ,  and  then 
there  will  probably  be  no  such  great  difficulty  about  the 
machinery.” 

The  first  object  of  such  an  institution  would  be  to  receive  ideas 
and  co-ordinate  opinions  on  matters  of  high  Imperial  policy. 
There  is  at  present  no  organ  by  which  Colonial  statesmen  and 
leading  colonists,  who  are  not  only  busy,  but  also  business  men, 
can,  “without  incurring  the  blame  of  impertinent  intrusion,” 
make  communications  which  might  be  of  great  value  on  matters 
which  under  the  present  system  only  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Government  by  accident,  if  at  all.  “  My  own  experience,”  says 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  G.C.M.G.,  Chief  Justice  of  Australia,  writ¬ 
ing  on  this  very  subject,  “  suggests  many  such  instances.” 

There  are  indeed  instances  to  hand  in  every  corner  of  the 
Empire.  Take  our  policy  in  connection  with  the  islands  in  the 
Pacific  or  New  Guinea.  Take  an  instance  from  another  hemi¬ 
sphere.  In  the  case  of  the  Alaskan  boundary,  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  other  Colonies,  it  is  probable 
that  it  would  have  been  unfavourable  to  the  extreme  Canadian 
claims,  and  Canadians  who  supported  these  claims,  which  fev 
now  do,  would  have  been  less  inclined  to  attribute  the  action  of 
the  Mother  Country  to  want  of  energy  and  inability  to  appreciate 
the  Canadian  position. 

There  are  qther  questions  now  pending,  such  as  the  relations  of 
Canada  with  the  West  Indies,  which  are  of  importance  to  others 
than  the  parties  immediately  concerned,  A  movement  is  on  foot 
for  a  closer  union' between  the  Dominion,  the  islands  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  British  Guiana,  and  such  a  union  has  been  advocated 
in  Canada,  at  any  rate,  for  many  years  past.  It  is  recognised, 
both  in  the  Dominion  and  the  \Vest  Indies,  to  use  the  words  of  a 
writer  in  the  Times,  that  Canada  has  as  great  a  future  before  her 
as  the  United  States,  and  that,  as  the  latter  are  now  acquiring 
tropical  possessions  to  supply  their  people  wuth  the  tropical  pro¬ 
ducts  which  now  enter  so  largely  into  their  daily  diet,  so  Canada 
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must  obtain  a  tropical  annexe  in  order  to  safeguard  her  own  posi¬ 
tion  and  complete  her  existence  as  a  nation.  The  West  Indies 
have  recently  benefited  from  the  friendly  attitude  of  Canada  in 
trade  matters,  and  are  anxious  that  the  relation  should  become 
even  more  close.  But  a  union  of  these  two  Colonial  systems  is  a 
matter  in  which  the  whole  Empire  is  interested  from  a  naval  and 
I  military,  as  well  as  from  a  commercial,  point  of  view,  and  no 
Imperial  Cabinet,  whether  Conservative  or  Liberal,  would  under- 
I  take  to  consider  such  a  plan  without  consulting  all  the  States  and 
I  parties  interested.  There  is  at  present  no  committee  or  body 
[  which  could  give  adequate  consideration  to  such  a  question, 
j  This  is  but  an  instance  of  a  whole  new  class  of  Imperial  ques- 
i  tions  which  are  springing  up  and  calling  for  solution.  At  this 

;  moment  the  relations  between  the  two  great  partner  States  of 

Canada  and  Australia  are  not  too  cordial,  and  are  perhaps  causing 
some  anxiety  to  his  Majesty’s  Government  at  home  in  London. 
The  publication  in  West  Australia  of  a  blue-book  unfriendly  in 
I  tone  to  Canada  may  be  a  small  matter,  but  a  straw  shows  which 
way  the  wind  blows ;  and  there  are  other  questions  connected  with 
[;  the  line  of  steamers  between  Vancouver  and  Sydney  which  show 

I  the  need  of  a  body,  I  will  not  say  a  tribunal,  before  which  such 

'  matters  could  be  calmly  and  systematically  discussed  on  neutral 

ground  on  the  basis  of  a  careful  collection  of  all  the  necessary 
facts,  and  not  as  a  matter  of  uninformed  comment,  more  or  less 
I  dignified,  by  the  Press  of  the  countries  concerned. 

1  Sir  E.  Pollock’s  Committee  contains  eminent  Free  Traders  as 
j  well  as  eminent  Protectionists,  and  therefore  can  emit  no  opinions 

\  as  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  proposals  ;  but  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that 

\  before  any  final,  or  indeed  adequate,  discussion  of  those  or  any 

j  similar  proposals  can  take  place  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 

I  Empire  as  a  whole,  some  such  new  body  as  that  suggested  will 

!  have  to  be  called  into  existence. 

The  Empire  stands  in  need  not  only  of  the  collection,  but  also 
I  of  the  dissemination  of  authoritative  information  on  Imperial 
questions.  In  England  we  have  a  leisured  class  which,  by  educa- 
I  tion,  as  well  as  tradition  and  a  sense  of  duty,  looks  to  public 
affairs  as  the  proper  outlet  for  its  energies.  Such  a  class  gener¬ 
ally  gives  time  and  labour  to  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary  know¬ 
ledge  ;  but  in  the  King’s  Dominions  beyond  the  seas  such  men  are 
rarer.  Even  among  those  who  occupy  seats  in  Parliament  at 
home  there  is  a  very  widespread  ignorance  on  many  topics  of 
Imperial  interest.  Lord  Kandolph  Churchill  is  credited  with  the 
remark  that  the  British  public  can  only  think  of  one  question  at  a 
time.  The  result  is  that  there  are  many  topics  on  which  the 
public  is  ill-informed.  Now  on  matters  like  the  relations  of  the 
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Empire  with  Russia,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  leaders  of  public 
opinion  in  the  Colonies  as  well  as  at  home  should  be  in  possession 
of  the  outlines  of  the  policy  which  it  is  proposed  to  follow.  These 
might  be  matters  for  confidential  communication,  but  there  are 
other  matters  about  which  information  is  desirable  for  a  wider 
circle.  Our  interests  conflict  with  those  of  Russia  not  only  in  | 
the  Far  East  and  Middle  East,  where  they  are  now  under  the 
aegis  of  the  new  Anglo- Japanese  Treaty,  but  also  in  the  Near  East 
and  in  the  North  of  Europe.  We  have  in  each  case  guaranteed 
the  integrity  of  territory  on  which  Russia  has  in  times  past,  and 
will  again  in  the  future,  cast  a  longing  eye.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  Colonial  public  has  no  idea  of  these  guarantees  or 
of  the  responsibility  they  may  entail. 

Even  in  the  case  of  the  Boer  War  the  task  of  explaining  to  the 
Colonial  public  the  real  causes  of  the  war  was  undertaken  by  a 
private  body,  the  Imperial  South  African  Association.  This  work 
would  have  been  to  a  great  extent  unnecessary  had  there  been  an 
Imperial  Advisory  Council  in  existence. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  days  of  sudden  changes  of 
Colonial  and  foreign  policy  resulting  from  changes  of  Government 
at  home  are  things  of  the  past.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
existence  of  an  Advisory  Council  would  tend  to  establish  a  con¬ 
tinuity  of  policy  wFich  is  from  every  point  of  view  desirable. 
The  question  of  the  maintenance  of  our  commercial  rights  under 
treaties,  for  instance,  in  China  would  be  an  important  item  under 
this  head. 

Apart  from  matters  of  foreign  policy  between  the  Imperial 
Government  and  other  Powers,  there  are  Colonial  questions  like 
the  commercial  relations  between  Venezuela  and  Trinidad  which 
are  a  discredit  to  the  Colonial  Secretaries  of  both  parties,  includ¬ 
ing  the  most  energetic  of  them,  and  w'hich  it  is  no  one’s  business 
to  take  up. 

There  is  another  object  we  might  attain  under  the  proposed  new 
regime,  and  that  is  greater  unity  of  legislation.  It  would  seem 
incredible  that  in  an  Empire  which  lives  by  trade  there  should  be 
innumerable  systems  of  commercial  legislation  side  by  side,  and 
that  even  such  elementary  matters  as  naturalisation  should  be 
regulated  in  the  most  unsatisfactory  manner. 

At  the  present  moment  there  is  a  great  influx,  which  I  studied 
on  the  spot,  of  colonists  from  the  United  States  into  the  North- 
Western  Provinces  of  Canada.  In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  the  immi¬ 
grants  have  been  Canadians  returning  to  their  native  land ;  but 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  now  these  are  aliens  who  are  anxious 
to  be  naturalised ,  and  who  are  taking  out  naturalisation  papers  as 
fast  as  they  can.  Now  the  laws  as  to  naturalisation  in  Great 
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Britain  and  the  Colonies  vary ;  the  main  difference  is ,  that  in  the 
United  Kingdom  a  residence  of  five  years  is  required,  while  in 
Canada  all  that  is  required  is  a  residence  of  three  years ;  but  the 
result  is  that  a  person  naturalised  in  Canada  is  not  a  British  citizen 
if  he  goes  to  London  or  Australia.  The  same  is  true  of  Colonial 
naturalisation  in  some  other  places. 

Take  another  question.  To  secure  an  invention  throughout  the 
King’s  Dominions  it  is  necessary  to  take  out  not  one  but  twenty- 
eight  patents,  and  this  in  an  Empire  dependent  of  all  others  on 
the  inventive  capacity  of  its  citizens.  There  are  some  branches  of 
commercial  law,  such  as  those  relating  to  insolvency  and  marine 
insurance,  about  which  there  would  be  comparatively  little  diffi¬ 
culty.  At  the  present  time  not  only  is  the  law  as  to  insolvency 
different  in  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  but  in  the  Dominion  itself 
the  law  is  different  on  two  banks  of  the  same  river.  It  is  different 
at  Hull  to  what  it  is  at  Ottawa.  Business  men  will  understand 
what  that  means  in  business. 

English  legislation  as  to  partnership  and  bills  of  exchange  has 
been  widely  adopted  in  the  Colonies,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  begin  with  these  branches.  As  a  rule  the  procedure  would  be 
simple  enough.  The  matter  would  be  submitted  to  a  strong  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Imperial  Council,  and  on  their  advice  the  legislation 
might  be  passed  as  non-contentious  by  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
and  such  of  the  Colonial  Parliaments  as  wished  to  do  so.  The 
Society  for  Comparative  Legislation  has  done  admirable  pioneer 
work  in  this  direction. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  copyright.  The  principal  Imperial 
statute  (that  of  1842)  which  regulates  the  question  and  professes  to 
legislate  for  the  whole  Empire,  is  generally  admitted  to  be  one  of 
the  “  worst  penned  ”  on  the  Statute  Book,  and  local  legislatures 
(e.g.,  that  of  Quebec)  have  compiled  other  statutes  which  are 
ultra  vires,  as  well  as  badly  drawn.  There  are  other  matters  of 
general  interest  to  the  Empire,  like  the  establishment  of  a  uniform 
currency  and  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures,  reforms 
against  which  there  are  no  valid  arguments  but  the  vis  inertice  of 
our  legislation. 

There  are  smaller  grievances  in  local  legislation,  like  the  tax  on 
commercial  travellers  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,^  and  there  are 
questions  in  which  the  partner  States  have  a  substantial  grievance 
against  the  Home  Government,  like  the  question  of  Light  Dues, 
so  often  agitated  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  As  is  well  known,  it 
is  claimed  by  British  shipowners  that  the  duty  of  lighting  and 
marking  the  coast  is  a  high  Imperial  duty  of  the  Government ,  and 

(1)  Similar  legislation  exists  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  British  Columbia, 
and  in  the  Transvaal  Colony. 
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one  performed  by  all  great  Powers,  except  Great  Britain  and 
Turkey,  at  the  public  expense.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Light  Dues 
legislation  not  only  places  an  unfair  burden  on  the  shipping  in¬ 
dustry,  but  also  places  it  at  a  disadvantage  in  foreign  countries. 
Canada  has  a  special  grievance,  because  Canada  maintains  a  free 
light  service,  and  yet  Canadian  ships  are  charged  Light  Dues  intht 
United  States  because  of  the  legislation  of  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Turning  to  labour  legislation  an  entirely  new  series  of  questions 
is  raised  by  the  Canadian  Alien  Law,  and  what  is  known  as  the 
Pere  Marquette  case,  questions  of  a  character  which  may  of  them¬ 
selves  necessitate  the  formation  of  a  new  Imperial  body.  On 
June  16th,  1905,  Mr.  Justice  Anglin  pronounced  a  judgment  in  the 
P6re  Marquette  case,  in  which  he  held  that  the  Act  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament  (60  and  61  Viet.,  c.  11,  as  amended  by  I. 
Edward  VII.  c.  13)  to  restrict  the  importation  and  employment 
of  aliens,  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  Dominion  Parliament 
to  pass,  for  the  reason  that  in  compelling  the  return  of  such  aliens 
to  the  United  States  it  had  authorised  certain  acts  to  be  done 
beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  Canada,  this  being  an  exercise  of 
jurisdiction  which  could  only  be,  but  had  not  been,  conferred  on 
the  Dominion  Parliament  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

There  is,  in  addition  to  this,  the  whole  series  of  labour  and  social 
enactments,  the  codification  or  consolidation  of  which  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  both  employers  and  employed  throughout  the 
Empire.  All  classes  would  gain  by  any  attempt  to  bring  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  labour  in  backw’ard  parts  of  the  Empire  to  the  same 
level  as  in  the  foremost,  just  as  all  classes  would  gain  by  the  pro¬ 
motion  through  legislation  of  a  system  of  voluntary  arbitration  and 
conciliation,  perhaps  even  in  countries  which  believe  in  com¬ 
pulsory  methods. 

The  consolidation  and  codification  of  our  legislation  at  home  has 
been  a  hobby  of  mine  since  1884.  The  close,  some  years  ago,  of 
the  Government  second  edition  of  the  revised  Statutes  with  1886, 
combined  with  the  new  reign  and  the  new  century ,  made  me  think 
of  an  appeal  in  1901,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  but  nothing  came  of 
it.  The  Government  was  too  busy.  Consolidation  stopped  sud¬ 
denly  short  about  1897  (the  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1896  was 
our  last  consolidating  Act),  in  consequence  of  the  objection  raised 
to  a  Post  Office  Consolidation  Bill  for  introducing  too  many  amend¬ 
ments  ;  of  course  amendment  should  precede  consolidation,  and  not 
be  mixed  up  with  it.  Parliament  might,  as  then  suggested,  be 
induced  at  the  instance  of  an  Imperial  Council  to  pass  compen¬ 
dious,  intelligible  resolutions  and  to  commit  the  transformation  of 
them  to  legal  experts ;  but  nothing  short  of  a  recommendation  from 
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Buch  a  body  would  induce  the  House  of  Commons  to  abandon  so 
much  of  a  power  of  which  it  has  made  in  recent  years  so  faulty 
and  so  inadequate  a  use. 

The  work,  then,  which  can  be  usefully  done  in  the  field  of  legis¬ 
lation  in  the  direction  of  unity  of  the  Empire  is  enormous,  but  the 
work  that  could  be  done  in  the  field  of  administration  is  equally 
large. 

Take  the  question  of  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal.  Sir  Cecil 
dementi  Smith,  G.C.M.G.,  ex-Governor  of  the  Straits  Settle¬ 
ments,  writes  : — 

It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  importance,  but  of  the  very  greatest  im¬ 
portance.  It  is  the  one  thing  within  the  range  of  practical  politics  to 
strengthen  the  unity  of  the  Empire. 

Sir  F.  Fryer,  K.C.S.I.,  formerly  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Burma  writes  : — 

It  would  be  a  great  addition  to  the  visible  dignity  and  substantial 
unity  of  the  Empire. 

New  Zealanders  are  not  all  in  agreement  about  this,  but  Mr. 
Justice  Williams  writes  : — 

On  the  importance  of  the  establishment  of  a  single  Final  Court  of 
Appeal  I  quite  agree.  I  differ  altogether  from  those  who  advocate  the 
abolition  or  extinction  of  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  Colonies  to  Great 
Britain.  But  if  the  right  of  appeal  is  to  be  preserved,  every  endeavour 
must  be  directed  to  make  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal  in  every  sense  the 
most  eflBcient  court  in  the  world. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  G.C.M.G.,  Chief  Justice  of  Australia, 
writes  : — 


I  hope  the  project  will  not  be  given  up.  I  believe  it  would,  almost 
more  than  anything  else,  be  an  outward  and  visible  sign  (of  the  unity 
of  the  Empire). 


Sir  John  Forrest,  G.C.M.G.,  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  ,  writes  : — 

One  supreme  court  as  a  Final  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  Empire  is  in 
accord  with  the  feeling  and  sentiments  of  Empire,  and  I  have  always 
advocated  it. 

Similar  opinions  were  generally  expressed  in  Canada,  with  the 
desire  to  see  the  procedure  reformed  and  the  unnecessary  expenses 
of  such  appeals  reduced. 

But  apart  from  the  administration  of  justice  there  are  many 
points  in  which  the  great  Departments  at  home  overlap,  to  the 
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great  detriment  of  the  public  service.  As  Secretary  to  the  Royal  ° 

Commission  on  Labour  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  draw  up  a  memorandum  ^ 

on  the  overlapping  of  the  Departments  wdth  regard  to  the  labour 
laws.  Those  who  are  familiar  wdth  recent  negotiations  in  which  ® 

the  Colonial  and  Foreign  Offices  have  been  engaged  will  be  ready  ^ 

to  testify  to  the  overlapping  there.  Indeed,  a  competent  authority  |  * 

writes  that —  1 


Imperial  problems  outranging  the  scope  of  any  one  particular  Govern- 
ment  office  are  not  confined  to  the  Colonial  sphere.  They  arise  on  all  sides.  { 
Under  existing  circumstances  such  problems  may  theoretically  be  dealt 
with  either  by  correspondence  between  departments,  an  admittedly  ]  w,  ^ 
clumsy,  and  otherwise  unsatisfactory  procedure,  or  by  reference  v.-  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Cabinet.  ^ 


In  practice  this  probably  goes,  as  a  rule,  to  the  Cabinet,  when  dis¬ 
cussion  and  explanation  take  place,  after  the  circulation  of  papers 
by  the  several  Ministers  whose  departments  are  concerned.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  much  would  be  gained  if  such  matters  had  already 
been  discussed  from  a  higher  Imperial  standpoint  at  an  Imperial 
council. 

Be  that  as  it  may ,  both  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies  much  has  to 
be  done  in  the  direction  of  reform,  and  that,  too,  in  matters  of 
immediate  and  vital  political  importance  to  the  whole  Empire. 
Take  the  question  of  commercial  statistics. 

A  committee  of  the  British  Association  have  recently  pointed 
out  in  a  report,  (1)  the  desirability  of  a  common  statistical  practice 
within  the  British  Empire  and  the  interchange  of  views  with  the 
object  of  reaching  a  common  method  of  classification,  estimation 
of  value ,  and  record  of  the  origin  and  destination  of  goods ;  (2)  the 
desirability  of  publishing  an  annual  report  on  the  trade  of  the 
Empire  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  present  in  considerable 
detail  the  trade  of  the  King’s  dominions  beyond  the  seas ;  (3)  the 
desirability  of  extending  the  uniformity  attained  in  Australia  by 
the  publication  of  the  year-book  of  the  trade  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth.  In  Canada  there  is  the  statistical  year-book  of 
Canada  and  the  report  of  the  Canadian  department  of  trade  and 
commerce,  but  there  is  still  lacking  a  year-book  on  the  trade  of 
the  South  African  Customs  Union.  In  the  West  Indies  there  is 
need  of  closer  customs  relations,  and  the  issue  of  a  joint  annual 
report.  A  common  system  should  obtain  in  India,  the  Straits 
Settlements,  and  the  other  Asiatic  possessions  of  Great  Britain. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  information  as  to  the  Crown  Colonies 
is  very  imperfect  and  lacking  in  uniformity ;  (4)  the  importance 
of  a  prefatory  note  being  prefixed  to  the  statistical  returns  of  each 
Colony,  explaining  the  system  of  valuation,  of  registration,  of 
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origin,  and  destination,  inclusion  and  exclusion  of  transhipment 
and  transit  trade,  bullion  and  specie,  bunker  coal,  &c.,  and  afford¬ 
ing  other  comments  to  assist  the  proper  interpretation  of 
statistics ;  (5)  the  importance  that  both  for  obtaining  a  more  re¬ 
liable  criterion  of  trade  and  production  of  each  Colony,  and  for 
the  establishment  of  satisfactory  comparisons  as  to  the  productive 
power  of  the  several  States  of  the  Empire,  import  and  export 
statistics  should  be  supplemented  by  a  system  of  statistics  showing 
the  internal  trade  and  production  of  each  Colony ;  (6)  the  im¬ 
portance  of  establishing  a  common  statistical  year. 

In  fact,  it  would  seem  open  to  doubt  whether  we  have  yet  got 
a^  ^hate  figures  or  facts  to  decide  on  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
iss”"s  raised  by  the  fiscal  question.  A  new  institution  will  be 
necessary  to  obtain  some  of  this  important  intelligence. 

In  this  connection  a  word  may  be  added  as  to  the  reforms 
which  are^  urgently  needed  from  an  Imperial  point  of  view  in  the 
Consular  service  and  the  commercial  agencies  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  on  which  Colonial  advice  might  be  of  use. 

With  regard  to  the  Consular  service,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
personally  I  have  always  found  his  Majesty’s  Consuls  of  the  utmost 
service  when  I  have  been  collecting  information  either  for  the 
Labour  Commission  or  for  use  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  for 
scientific  work.  They  have  appeared  to  me  to  be  not  only  very 
courteous  but  also  very  competent  public  servants.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  they  do  not  always  appear  to  impress  business  men 
so  favourably.  It  is  probable  that  the  central  Government  is  much 
to  blame.  The  Board  of  Trade,  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Intelligence  Department  overlap,  and  it  entirely  depends 
which  of  these  departments  possesses,  at  a  given  moment,  the 
most  competent  and  energetic  officers,  as  to  which  does  or  tries 
to  do  the  work.  It  would  be  invidious  to  say  how  this  stands  at 
present.  It  is  quite  obvious,  however,  to  the  most  casual  observer 
that  the  system  is  wrong,  and  not  only  at  headquarters.  The 
Consuls  themselves  have  often  diplomatic  as  well  as  consular 
duties,  and  are  often  not  clear  as  to  which  duties  have  the  first 
call  on  their  time.  Often,  too,  they  are  asked  to  make  bricks  with¬ 
out  straw  ;  often  to  do  the  work  of  ten  men  without  any  assistance , 
clerical  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this,  in  spite  of  the  recommendations  of  commit¬ 
tees  and  the  supervision  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  the  best 
posts  in  the  Consular  service  are  given  to  outsiders,  who  are  not 
only  not  in  touch  with  the  trading  centres  in  England  and  the 
Colonies,  and  their  needs,  but  are  apt,  according  to  the  traders, 
to  look  down  on  the  trade  which  it  is  their  duty  to  guard  and 
foster.  Furthermore,  they  are  sometimes  not  British  subjects, 
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but  Americans  and  Germans,  and  likely  to  favour  their  own  t 
countrymen.  1  il 

But  it  is  not  only  in  foreign  countries  that  we  suffer  from  o 
neglect.  Would  it  be  believed  that  there  are  in  Canada  at  this  s 

moment  something  like  one  hundred  commercial  agents  of  the  <1 

United  States  Government  and  not  one  commercial  agent  of  the 
British  Government !  The  Canadian  Government  not  only  main-  f 
tains  commercial  agents  in  Australasia,  France,  Great  Britain,  ^ 
Japan,  Mexico,  Norway  and  Sweden,  South  Africa,  and  the  United  ^ 
States,  but  it  publishes  their  reports  as  soon  as  they  come  in.  It 
circulates  them  broadcast  among  those  interested,  and  puts  Cana-  ^ 
dians  anxious  to  do  business  into  touch  with  foreigners,  and  vice  ^ 
versd,  in  the  most  systematic  way.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  i 
is  a  matter  of  the  most  urgent  importance.  We  want  not  only  ( 
to  set  new  men  but  also  a  new  spirit  to  work.  i 

There  are  many  other  subjects  on  which  one  could  touch,  but  < 

I  will  confine  myself  to  two  which  are  likely  to  come  within  the  ^ 

sphere  of,  and  be  adequately  treated  by,  the  new  institution,  1 

namely,  first,  the  promotion  of  a  system  of  organised  communica-  ^ 

tions  within  the  Empire;  and  secondly,  the  promotion  of  an  ^ 

Imperial  system  for  the  training  of  British  seamen  for  the  Mer-  < 

cantile  Marine.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  importance  of  ' 

previous  questions,  these  are  vital  matters.  ^ 

As  to  organised  communications,  there  is  no  doubt  to  my  mind  | 
that  cheap  postal  and  telegraphic  communication  will  do  more  to  ^ 
bring  the  Empire  together  than  anything  else.  Cheap  telegraphs 
wull  ensure  that  in  every  morning  paper  in  the  Colonies  and  depen-  ‘ 

dencies  there  will  be  full  accounts  of  what  is  interesting  people  at  * 

home,  and  vice  versd.  Cheap  postal  rates  mean  not  only  the  ^ 

maintenance  of  communication  between  Colonists,  however  poor,  ’ 

and  their  people  at  home,  but  also  what  is  specially  important  ‘ 

in  Canada,  the  introduction  of  good  English  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  which  cannot  now  compete  with  American  publications.  It 
is,  I  am  well  aware,  a  matter  of  revenue,  but  it  is  one  which  will 
have  to  be  considered  whatever  burden  it  may  impose  on  the 
Imperial  Budget.  Loud  complaints  are  made  from  one  end  of 
the  Dominion  to  the  other  that  owing  to  the  rates  of  the  Imperial 
Post  Office  the  Canadian  public  is  only  able  to  see  current  ques¬ 
tions  through  American  spectacles,  and  the  few  English  magazines 
that  get  through  are,  to  the  annoyance  of  Canadian  business  men, 
filled  with  American  advertisements. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  passenger  and  goods  service  between 
different  portions  of  the  Empire.  Canada  is  trying  to  establish 
communication  with  South  Africa  and  Australia,  and  when  one 
thinks  that  at  the  present  time  the  rate  of  freight  from  London 
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to  the  Cape,  Australia,  or  New  Zealand,  is  about  double  what 
it  is  from  New  York  via  Liverpool,  or  from  Hamburg,  one  can 
only  feel  certain  that  on  this  an  Imperial  Council  would  have 
some  advice  to  give.  It  should  be  added  that  in  so  far  as  this 
question  is  affected  by  subsidies.  Sir  Eobert  Giffen,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  goes  so 
far  as  to  advocate  a  partial  revival  of  the  Navigation  Laws  to 
meet  the  action  of  foreign  Governments,  but  in  such  a  question 
concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  whole  Empire  is  necessary. 

Lastly,  with  regard  to  the  training  of  seamen.  I  write  as  the 
chairman  of  a  large  English  training-ship,  which  has  put,  in  round 
numbers,  3,000  boys  into  the  Eoyal  Navy,  and  more  than  3,000 
into  the  Mercantile  Marine,  and  as  one  who  has  studied  the 
question  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  the  Colonies.  The  British  sea¬ 
man  is  disappearing  from  British  merchant  ships.  We  have  abun¬ 
dance  of  good  material  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies.  We  have 
abundance  in  the  maritime  provinces  of  Canada.  Those  provinces 
have  produced  also,  by  the  way,  very  many  great  Canadian 
statesmen,  on  whose  help  we  can  rely  in  the  solution  of  the 
question.  It  is  a  bitter  satire  on  the  English  public  at  home,  and 
on  the  public  in  the  King’s  Dominions  beyond  the  seas,  that  in 
these  days,  when  primary  and  secondary  and  technical  education 
have  been  carried  so  far,  no  attempt  should  have  been  made 
to  organise  an  Imperial  system  of  education  for  the  one  great 
industry  on  which  the  fabric  of  the  Empire  depends. 

For  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  fresh  blood  is  wanted  in  the 
councils  of  the  Empire.  It  is  not  that  the  old  spirit  does  not 
live  at  home.  A  generation  which  is  carrying  on  the  work  that 
our  country  has  done  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  Egypt  and 
the  rest  of  Africa,  in  India,  Burma,  and  elsewhere,  need  fear  no 
comparison  when  history  comes  to  deal  with  the  Victorian  era. 
What  is  wanted  in  the  councils  of  the  Empire  is  more  of  the 
genuine  insight  and  sympathy  of  great  Imperial  administrators 
like  Lord  Cromer  if  we  are  going  to  make  good  in  the  future  the 
lines  written  by  Mr.  Joseph  Howe,  on  “  Our  Fathers.” 

Honour  for  ever  to  the  true  and  brave. 

Who  seaward  led  their  sons  with  spirits  high. 

Bearing  the  red  cross  flag  their  fathers  gave. 

Long  as  the  billows  flout  the  arching  sky, 

They’ll  bear  it  seaward  still,  to  venture  or  to  die. 

Geoffrey  Dr  age. 
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When  The  New  Republic  appeared,  a  generation  ago,  it  amused 
me  hugely ;  and  though  I  was  told  by  Oxford  men  that  it  was 
flippant  and  misleading  in  its  mingled  representation  and  mis¬ 
representation,  my  acquaintance  wdth  the  personages  to  whom 
the  characters  were  popularly  supposed  approximately  to  corre¬ 
spond  w'as  so  superficial  that  it  was  easy  to  be  tickled  by  the 
cleverness,  without  being  perturbed  by  either  the  closeness  or  the 
remoteness,  of  the  parody. 

Mr.  Mallock  evidently  retains  the  art  of  parody,  though  he  uses 
it  w'ith  commendable  reticence  and  courtesy  when  criticising 
people  by  name;  and  accordingly,  if  I  fail  at  all  points  to  recog¬ 
nise  my  own  position  in  the  presentation  of  it  wuth  which  he  has 
favoured  us  in  the  November  number  of  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  I  feel  sure  that  readers  of  experience  will  not  think  it 
necessary  for  me  to  indicate  flaw’s  in  the  likeness,  or  to  waste 
time  by  contesting  it  in  detail.  I  will  content  myself  with  a  few’ 
counter-statements  wherever  they  may  seem  likely  to  be  useful. 

On  page  847  Mr.  Mallock  attributes  to  me  the  doctrine  that 
‘  ‘  the  human  personality  and  the  human  organism  are  insepar¬ 
able.”  It  is  largely  a  question  of  words;  he  might  more  appro¬ 
priately  have  omitted  the  first  syllable  from  the  last  word  in  this 
sentence.  I  have  not  objected  to  a  distinction  betw’een  abstract 
and  concrete,  betw’een  spirit  and  body,  in  general,  though  I  have 
perceived  the  futility  of  a  distinction  betw’een  a  vehicle  and  a 
manifestation.  Whatever  is  manifested  to  us  here  and  now  must 
be  manifested  through  the  medium  of  some  kind  of  body  or 
material  vehicle,  and  is  inseparable  from  it,  in  the  sense  that  w’hen 
a  body  is  quitted  by  the  in-dw’elling  spirit  its  manifestation  ceases, 
and  terrestrially  therefore,  to  all  appearance,  comes  to  an  end. 
A  thing  which  interacts  in  no  w’ay  w’hatever  with  the  matter  of 
our  brains  is  necessarily  completely  unknown  to  us  ;  though  this  is 
not  equivalent  to  the  assertion  that  it  is  non-existent. 

On  this  question  of  manifestation,  by  the  way,  w’e  can  remem¬ 
ber  that  our  bodies  are  not  like  ”  jerry-built  houses”  (page  848), 
but  are  like  self-built  dwellings ;  and  that  makes  a  great  deal  of 
difference,  if  they  constitute  our  only  accessible  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  idiosyncrasies  of  a  tenant.  The  carapace  of  a  lobster 
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does  give  some  idea  of  his  shape  ;  the  shell  occupied  by  a  hermit- 
crab  gives  none.  So,  in  the  instance  referred  to  by  him,  if  a 
Divine  spirit  were  to  manifest  itself  in  a  mortal  body  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  we  could  appreciate  more  of  it  than  that 
body  was  capable  of  revealing ;  consequently ,  to  make  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  vehicle  and  the  manifestation,  and  to  say 
that  one  was  human  while  the  other  was  Divine,  is,  I  believe, 
a  recognised  heresy.  But  this  is  not  a  subject  which  need 
enter  into  the  present  discussion ,  nor  am  I  anxious  to  trespass  on 
the  field  of  the  professed  theologian. 

I  pass  to  another  supposed  quotation  : — “Anything  which  is 
differentiated  from  another  thing  must  thereby  become  discon¬ 
tinuous  with  it.”  So  says  Mr.  Mallock,  on  page  849,  in  a  sentence 
attributed  to  me.  Visions  of  The  New  Republic  float  before  my 
mind.  Where  can  I  have  enunciated  that  fine-sounding  proposi¬ 
tion?  I  do  not  quite  know  what  it  means.  And  further  down  the  same 
page  he  says  “  individual  minds  .  .  .  being  atomic  are  dissoluble 
and  follow  the  great  law.”  Mind  atomic! — he  quotes  the  phrase 
approvingly  from  some  one — and  he  thinks  that  science  ! 

As  to  the  parody  at  foot  of  page  850  I  must  protest  that  I  have 
never  accused  the  Deity,  apart  from  the  free  beings  which  He 
is  bringing  into  existence ,  of  either  ‘  ‘  mistakes  ”  or  of  “  atrocious 
cruelty.”  I  think  that  cruelty  and  sin  are  peculiarly  human 
attributes — the  result  of  conscious  choice  and  power  of  control 
acquired  by  a  being  in  a  low  state  of  moral  development,  as  a 
necessary  stage  in  his  evolution.  If  Mr.  Mallock  considers  that 
the  volcanic  destruction  of  an  island  is  analogous  to  the  crucifixion 
of  slaves  by  Nero,  I  cannot  agree  with  him.  Moving  peoifle  on  to 
another  state,  by  main  force,  independently  of  their  will — as  on  a 
chessboard — is  perhaps  not  cruel  at  all  :  even  the  moving  of  a 
pawn  to  its  eighth  square  lacks  something  of  the  element  of 
cruelty,  though  it  is  a  bourne  from  which  he  never  can  return. 

Harshness  and  discipline  exist,  however ;  the  Universe  does  not 
coddle  us ;  we  are  not  like  the  pampered  valetted  animals  in 
the  upper  galleries  of  a  dog  show ;  we  have  to  stand  the  racket 
and  face  the  stress  of  weather  with  the  shepherd,  or  with  the 
monks  of  St.  Bernard.  Nature  may  be  very  hard  on  a  man, 
but  I  deny  that  Nature  coerces  man  to  sin — to  sin  viciously, 
cruelly,  damnably.  Social  conditions  may,  but  social  conditions 
it  is  in  the  power  of  mankind  to  alter — to  amend  them ,  to  see 
to  it  that  no  soul,  so  to  speak,  is  turned  out  worse  than  it  came, 
is  indeed  one  of  the  most  pressing  of  duties.  How  ghastly 
often  this  unprofitable  return  is  made  now ,  those  who  watch  the 
young  children  of  the  slums  must  know.  Nature  may  send  us 
into  the  wwld  with  a  deformed  body — and  the  result,  under 
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favourable  conditions,  may  be  a  saint ;  Nature  may  debar  us  from 
both  sight  and  hearing — and  the  result,  blossoming  almost  miracu¬ 
lously  under  the  kindly  influence  of  wise  education,  may  be  the 
beautiful  optimism  of  Helen  Keller. 

One  other  point  ;  I  have  never  imagined  it  our  lofty  function 
to  “  chastise  and  exterminate  sinners  ”  ;  but,  so  far  as  we  can 
manage  it,  and  by  the  indirect  method  of  enlightened  social 
arrangements,  it  is  our  business  to  attack,  and  if  possible  exter¬ 
minate,  the  favouring  causes  of  sin. 

But  there  is  always  something  to  learn  from  the  scientific  views 
of  an  able  literary  man,  and  therefore  I  will  leave  skirmishing 
with  detail  and  try  to  get  at  Mr.  Mallock’s  main  position.  In 
order  to  see  how  far  I  understand  what  he  has  to  say,  I  will 
briefly  summarise  what  I  conceive  to  be  his  own  position  as 
picked  out  from  this  article  and  from  portions  of  his  recent  large 
book.  The  Reconstruction  of  Belief. 

(1)  He  inclines  to  hold  certain  theological  doctrines  as  probably 
true. 

(2)  He  inclines  to  hold  certain  scientific  dogmas  as  certainly 
true. 

(3)  He  perceives  a  distinct  antinomy  between  the  scientific 
and  the  theological  positions. 

(4)  He  rejoices  at  this  antinomy  and  seeks  to  use  it  as  a  basis 
for  faith. 

(5)  He  resents  any  premature  or  unscientific  or  pretended  re¬ 
conciliation — a  crying  of  peace  when  there  is  no  peace. 

(6)  He  urges  that  I,  and  with  me  my  friend  Mr.  Whetham, 
have  committed  this  very  fault. 

He  further  implies  that  I  have  arrived  at  my  present  view  on 
unscientific  grounds,  and  have  only  attained  my  present  con¬ 
victions  by  the  process  of  making  a  fog  of  words  and  climbing  in 
the  mist  up  a  non-existent  staircase — some  rotten-runged,  rat- 
riddled  ladder  which  is  not  really  there. 

Now,  omitting  all  reference  to  this  implication,  with  several  of 
these  contentions  I  sympathise  :  notably  with  Nos,  1,  2,  and  5. 
Of  No.  2  in  especial,  that  physical  science  rests  on  a  sound  founda¬ 
tion  of  established  fact  and  law,  I  feel  very  sure ;  for  No.  1,  that 
some  of  the  spiritual  teachings  by  prophets  and  seers  of  all  time 
contain  an  element  of  truth,  I  profoundly  hope;  and  with  the 
moral  attitude  of  No.  5,  that  there  should  be  no  pretence  at  con¬ 
sistency  or  harmony  unless  it  be  really  in  some  sort  attained,  I 
cordially  agree.  Such  an  attempt  as  that  of  the  “  Eeconcilers," 
for  instance,  to  find  perfect  agreement  between  Geology  and 
Genesis,  I  have  in  the  past  strongly  disapproved.  It  is  difficult 
to  think  of  a  more  serious  disservice  to  any  specific  truth  than 
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to  bolster  it  up  in  a  plausible  manner  with  insecure  and  rotten 
props;  and  the  weightier  the  truth  thus  supported,  the  sounder 
and  securer  should  be  the  stays. 

So  far,  then,  I  am  with  Mr.  Mallock ;  but  I  dissent  from  the 
attitude  represented  by  No.  4.  I  rejoice  at  no  contradictions,  and 
do  not  think  them  a  useful  or  reasonable  basis  either  for  faith 
or  for  philosophy;  and,  moreover,  I  fail  to  appreciate  his  thesis 
No.  3,  that  there  is  a  permanent  and  irreconcilable  clash  between 
the  laws  of  physics  and  the  truths  of  the  spiritual,  the  mental, 
and  the  vital  world. 

My  failure  to  appreciate  this,  which  to  him  is  so  clear,  and  my 
attempt  to  teach,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  the  contrary — namely 
that  we  shall  detect  a  harmony  when  we  properly  understand, 
and  that  we  already  begin  to  catch  some  of  the  opening  chords 
of  that  symphony — is,  of  course,  the  gravamen  of  the  charge. 
No.  6,  which  he  brings  against  me — to  wit,  that  I  am  trying  to 
delude  the  public  into  thinking  that  the  issue  is  plainer  than  it 
really  is. 

I  hardly  think  that  Mr.  Mallock  fully  understands  my  position  ; 
he  cannot  have  gathered  it ,  even  w  ith  his  ability ,  from  a  few  stray 
letters  in  the  Times.  It  is  expressed  more  fully  and  clearly  in 
a  small  book,  on  the  ix)int  of  appearing,  called  Life  and  Matter ; 
which,  being  in  the  press  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Mallock’s  recent  treatise,  has  not  been  able  either  to  benefit  by  the 
criticisms  therein  contained  or  to  affect  those  criticisms  favour¬ 
ably. 

Mr.  Mallock  has  brought  in  a  reference  to  Professor  Eay  Lan- 
kester,  meaning  probably  to  suggest  that,  though  he  himself  may 
not  be  a  good  judge  of  scientific  processes,  others,  such  as  Professor 
Ray  Lankester,  are,  and  that  they  do  not  agree  wdth  me.  By  all 
means  ;  it  is  certainly  true  that  men  of  science  are  not  at  one  in 
their  conclusions  and  speculations ;  it  would  be  rather  strange  if 
we  all,  physicists  and  biologists,  thought  alike.  I  do  not  know 
that  Theologians  or  even  Philosophers  do  that. 

It  appears  to  be  well  known,  moreover,  that  Professor  Eay 
Lankester  rather  resents  my  acceptance  of  telepathy,  or  any  form 
of  clairvoyance,  as  a  fact  of  experience,  and  that  he  himself 
utterly  denies  that  it  is  proved.  But  I  admit  this  freely,  and  when 
I  say,  as  I  frequently  do,  that  telepathy  and  kindred  phenomena 
are  not  among  the  facts  yet  recognised  by  orthodox  science,  I  have 
biologists,  or  perhaps  morphologists,  chiefly  in  mind,  and  I  am 
billing  to  take  Professor  Eay  Lankester  as  a  sort  of  Head  Centre 
—an  Official  Eepresentative  or  Impersonation — of  Orthodox  science 
with  a  big  0.  He  and  his  colleagues  do  not  accept  our  assertions 
as  representing  facts.  I  have  no  dispute  wdth  him  or  w’ith  any 
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of  them  on  that  score ;  they  are  busy  men ,  and  have  not  looked 
fully  into  the  evidence.  When  any  of  them  do  think  it  worth  I 
while  to  examine  into  these  matters  at  first  hand — and  it  is  quite 
out  of  the  question  for  everybody  to  investigate  everything— I 
know  that  their  trained  minds  will  appreciate  the  circumstantial  I 
evidence,  quite  apart  from  the  fallibility  of  human  testimony,  and  I 
I  have  no  doubt  of  the  result  :  they  will  find  that  we  are  opening  I 
up  a  new  avenue  towards  recognition  of  the  dominance  of  law  | 
and  order,  and  the  continuity  of  all  existence.  Presumably  they 
do  not  consider  that  as  yet  we  have  made  out  a  prima  facie  case. 
Very  well,  we  will  persevere ;  there  is  no  sort  of  hurry ;  we  may 
be — I  think  w^e  are — pioneers,  but  we  certainly  are  not  mis-  1 
sionaries  :  or  if  occasionally  we  exhibit  a  spark  of  missionary  zeal,  ^ 
w’e  do  not,  I  hope,  expend  energy  in  shouting  to  the  congenitally  t 
deaf.  Exploration  is  our  business,  not  conversion,  though  cer-  ■ 
tainly  we  are  glad  to  welcome  fresh  and  highly-equipped  explorers 
to  aid  in  the  clearing  and  annexation  of  the  jungle  territory.  ; 

Before  taking  leave  of  Mr.  INIallock  for  the  present,  which  1 1 
wdsh  to  do  in  a  friendly  manner,  I  wonder  if  I  expressed  myself ! 
quite  clearly  about  various  modes  of  arriving  at  a  given  j 
proposition. 

I  have  agreed  with  him  that  to  use  manifestly  unsound  and 
insecure  props  is  both  illegitimate  and  unwise,  but  buttresses 
which  are  only  weak  and  slender  may  yet  contribute  their  due  I 
quota  of  support ;  and  few  edifices  can  be  built  on  pillars  of  granite  i 
throughout.  Moreover,  to  arrive  at  a  theorem  in  several  inde-  i 
pendent  ways  is  a  common  method  of  proof  in  mathematics ;  it 
is  always  attempted  when  the  theory  is  difficult,  and  it  is  unM 
versally  recognised  as  satisfactory  whenever  it  can  be  accom- 1 
plished.  Indeed,  one  frequently  employed  test  of  truth  is  the  con- 1 
vergence  of  various  paths  to  one  goal.  On  no  one  proof  alone  can  j 
absolute  dependence  be  placed,  however  strong  it  may  seeni,| 
because  there  is  alw'ays  a  possibility  of  oversight  and  neglect  I 
of  something  essential.  Even  before  a  thing  is  rigorously  estab 
lished  w^e  begin  to  feel  a  sense  of  assurance  and  hope  when  1 
w’e  detect  signs  of  converging  testimony ;  and  it  surely  must  j 
be  encouraging  in  all  kinds  of  effort  when  various  minds,  1 
with  different  training  and  by  different  paths  and  different  i 
methods  of  climbing,  show  signs  of  approaching  the  same  j 
mountain  summit,  even  though  its  peak  is  still  enveloped  in  | 
clouds.  I 

That  I  have  not  invented  for  the  occasion  this  comparison  I 
between  the  relative  importance  of  proof  and  thing  proved  Mr  I 
Mallock  will  find  if  he  refers  to  my  recent  little  book  on  Eastjl 
Mathematics ,  where,  on  page  286,  and  doubtless  elsewhere  also  | 
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the  statement  occurs  that  “  a  proposition  is  far  more  important 
than  any  single  proof  of  it  ” ;  and  on  page  176  the  further 
dictum  : — 

The  real  test  of  truth  is  that  it  shall  turn  out  to  be  consistent  with 
everything  else  which  we  know  to  be  true.  No  one  chain  of  reasoning, 
however  apparently  cogent,  is  to  be  absolutely  trusted — for  there  is  always 
the  danger  of  oversight  due  to  defective  knowledge.  Complete  consistency 
is  the  ultimate  test  of  truth ;  and  convergence  of  a  number  of  definite 
lines  of  reasoning  is  an  admirable  practical  test. 

Finally,  if  Mr.  Mallock’s  philosophy  is,  not  what  I  have  sup¬ 
posed  it  to  be,  but  merely  this  :  that  where  we  fail  to  reconcile 
apparently  clashing  facts  of  experience  or  apparently  contra¬ 
dictory  views  of  the  universe,  we  need  not  necessarily  abandon 
either  of  them  offhand,  but  may  still  cling  to  both  and  wait  for  a 
reconciliation  in  the  future — if  this  is  his  philosophy  I  am  not  hi^- 
opponent.  It  is  sometimes  a  necessary  scientific  attitude  thus 
to  labour  and  to  wait  :  it  is  stupid  to  deny  a  fact  of  experience 
merely  because  we  do  not  understand  it ;  and  the  man  of  scienc* 
is  not  unhappy  because  he  finds  himself  unable  to  attend  to  every 
aspect  of  the  universe,  simultaneously,  with  equal  clearness — 
unable  to  resolve  all  the  superficial  difiiculties  which  daily  he 
encounters.  Such  difficulties  neither  assist  nor  daunt  his  faith, 
nor  do  they  strengthen  his  scepticism  :  they  are  simply  con¬ 
fessions  of  present  ignorance  and  incompetence,  and  he  would 
never  dream  of  erecting  these  negligences  and  ignorances  into  a 
system  of  philosophy,  nor  of  using  them  as  a  basis  for  faith. 

In  conclusion,  one  further  explanatory  observation  : — I  appear 
to  have  said  (according  to  Mr.  Mallock,  page  841)  that  I  began  to 
realise  “  an  evolutionary  distinction  between  matter  and  mind.” 
The  phrase  alone,  without  the  context,  is  evidently  open  to  mis¬ 
conception.  Let  me  explain  what  I  mean.  INIy  meaning  was, 
and  is,  that  on  the  one  hand  the  process  of  evolution  in  the 
material  world  seems  to  be  cyclical  or  returning  into  itself,  effecting 
the  formation  of  atoms  and  of  solar  systems,  their  rise  and  decay, 
their  destruction,  and  then  their  re-formation  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  process  of  evolution  in  the  mental  and  spiritual  world 
seems  to  be  linear  or  progressive,  not  periodic  or  cyclical,  trending 
always  forward  to  an  outcome  which  may  be  new — to  a  result 
which  never  in  the  wffiole  infinitude  of  the  past  had  existed  before. 
Perhaps  Hamlet  is  such  a  product,  perhaps  the  Ninth  Symphony 
is  one,  the  New  Testament  perhaps  another;  I  do  not  know, 
but  that  was  my  meaning.  Some  readers  will  doubtless  quote 
the  Age  of  Pericles  in  disproof  of  this  surmise,  but  that,  evolu- 
tionally  regarded,  was  but  yesterday;  and,  moreover,  I  never 
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suppose  the  linear  progress  to  be  uniform  and  steady  without  I 
temporary  rebuffs.  I  may  liken  it  to  the  lapping  of  waves  up  a 
rock  :  they  climb  and  climb  again,  and  occasionally  one  surmounts 
it,  but  only  to  fall  back.  Yet  all  the  while  the  tide  is  rising— and 
in  the  end  even  the  ripples  can  touch  a  level  that  the  billows  could 
not  touch  before.  Such  is  the  process  of  evolution  always ;  but 
whereas  in  the  material  world  there  appears  to  be  both  ebb  and 
flow,  in  the  spiritual  world  I  conjecture  that  though  individuals, 
generations,  and  peoples  rise  and  fall,  there  is  no  ebb  of  the  tide. 

Oliver  Lodge. 
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It  was  well  said  by  Mme.  de  Stael,  U  esprit  huinain  fait  progrts 
toujouTS,  mais  c'est  progres  en  spirale.  But  the  world  had  to  wait 
many  years  before  it  saw  the  perfect  illustration  of  her  words. 
We  see  it  now,  once  and  for  all,  in  the  ascent  of  the  St.  Gotthard 
railway.  There,  at  Wassen,  the  line  is  coiled  and  looped  on  and 
in  the  rock  :  snow  above,  and  stream  below,  are  now  on  the  right 
hand,  now  on  the  left ;  the  little  church,  as  in  a  dream,  comes  dowm 
from  the  heights  to  the  valley;  you  pass  Wassen,  and  are  with¬ 
drawn  into  an  interminable  tunnel,  and  behold  you  are  back  at 
Wassen,  but  at  a  higher  level ;  you  make  progress  always,  but  it  is 
progress  in  spiral ;  the  train  swings  upward  and  hangs  circling 
and  hovering  over  the  village;  and  you  come  to  Goschenen,  and 
there,  oh  happy  traveller,  happy  past  all  telling,  Italy  welcomes 
you.  So,  on  the  lines  of  thought,  the  spirit  of  man  in  its  onward 
course  leaves  this  or  that  problem  below  it,  but  not  behind  it ; 
and,  to  rise  above  its  Wassen,  must  return  and  contemplate  the 
roofs  of  Wassen.  And  here  the  simile  breaks  down ;  for  the 
spirit  neither  stops  at  Goschenen  nor  attains  Italy.  But  Mme.  de 
Stael’s  wise  saying  holds  good ;  and  gives  a  text  for  a  short  dis¬ 
course  touching  the  advance  of  thought  along  one  of  its  many 
lines. 

This  particular  Wassen,  that  was  once  over  the  heads  of  think¬ 
ing  men,  and  is  now  contemplated  by  them  from  a  far  higher 
level,  is  Phrenology.  And  the  reason  why  it  is  reasonable  even 
now  to  glance  back  at  Phrenology  lies  in  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Bernard  Hollander’s  books  on  this  subject.  He  has  written  two  ; 
we  do  not  know  that  we  are  bound  to  take  them  together,  and 
the  first  of  them  will  suffice  us  here.  It  is  entitled  The  Mental 
Functions  of  the  Brain:  An  Investigation  into  their  Localisation 
and  their  Manifestation  in  Health  and  Disease;  and  it  has  this 
forbidding  sub-title,  “  The  Eevival  of  Phrenology.”  In  matters 
of  style,  and  of  self-criticism,  it  is  well-nigh  everything  that  such 
a  book  ought  not  to  be ;  and  if  its  doctrines  are  to  get  a  hearing 
from  men  of  science,  he  must  re-write  it  after  a  very  different 
fashion.  But  it  has  this  merit,  that  it  suggests  more  than  it 
knows ;  and  its  one  fundamental  question  is  worth  half-a-dozen  of 
its  superficial  answers.  In  this  respect.  Dr.  Hollander’s  book  is 
like  the  ordinary  phrenological  bust.  We  stand  outside  the  shop- 
window,  and  look  idly  at  the  smug  little  head,  labelled  all  over 
after  the  manner  of  a  well-used  portmanteau;  and  then,  as  we 
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turn  away,  the  old  question  descends  on  us — Is  there  not,  after 
all,  something  in  Phrenology? 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  we  are  all  phrenologists  nowadays; 
not  with  any  care  for  busts  and  bumps,  but  with  a  growing  con¬ 
viction  that  w^e  are  beginning  to  see,  in  faint  outline,  some  facts 
that  hang  together  and  will  some  day  go  to  make  a  good  working 
theory  of  the  life  of  the  brain.  We  are  all  for  localisation ;  the 
more  centres  that  we  hear  of,  the  better  we  are  pleased ;  and  we 
are  ready  to  be  persuaded  that  Milton,  when  he  bade  Melancholy 
‘‘  seek  out  some  uncouth  cell,”  was  foreshadowing  Dr.  Hollander’s 
teaching  that  melancholia  is  especially  associated  w'ith  injury  or 
disease  of  the  supra-marginal  and  angular  convolutions.  And 
this  familiarity  with  the  notion  of  the  brain  as  a  departmental 
organ  is  nothing  new ;  w'e  have  come  to  it  by  degrees ;  it  is  an 
honest  induction  from  a  hundred  years’  observations  at  the  bed¬ 
side,  in  the  post  mortem  room,  and  in  the  physiological  laboratory. 
Indeed,  to  find  the  first  hint  of  it,  w’e  must  go  back  not  one 
century  but  eighteen,  back  to  Galen.  But  Galen’s  use  of  the 
experimental  method  was  neglected  by  those  who  came  after  him ; 
and  men,  age  after  age,  were  content  to  believe  of  the  brain 
what  Frascatorius  said  of  the  heart,  that  its  movements  were 
known  to  God  alone.  Therefore  the  study  of  the  central  nervous 
system  was  hardly  advanced  by  all  the  work  of  the  anatomists  of 
the  Eenaissance ;  and,  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  men  woke  to 
the  sense  that  even  the  brain  was  not  altogether  above  and  beyond 
investigation. 

Physiology  has  proceeded  from  the  simpler  problems  of  the 
nervous  system  to  the  more  complex.  First,  the  spinal  cord,  and 
the  nerve-roots  connected  with  it ;  then ,  the  medulla  oblongata , 
the  uppermost  level  of  the  cord,  nearest  the  brain  ;  then,  the  cere¬ 
bellum,  the  lowermost  portion  or  dependence  of  the  brain  ;  finally, 
the  brain  itself,  its  motor  areas  and  special  sense  centres.  It 
w'ould,  in  one  sense  of  the  w'ord,  be  only  one  step  further,  if 
physiology  should  be  able  to  define  on  the  surface  of  the  brain 
areas  associated  with  certain  primal  habits  or  passions  of  man¬ 
kind.  And  here  comes  in  the  hope  of  the  higher  phrenology,  that 
it  may  be  able  at  this  point  to  cut  into  the  procession,  and  have 
a  share  of  the  honour  and  glory. 

The  work  of  localisation — for  we  may  omit  those  isolated  obser¬ 
vations  that  were  not  made  current  coin — began  wdth  the  two 
great  discoveries,  that  the  spinal  cord  contains  store-houses  or 
generating-stations  of  nervous  force,  and  that  the  anterior  nerve- 
roots  are  motor,  and  the  posterior  are  sensory.  The  classical  refer¬ 
ences  to  these  facts  are  in  the  writings  of  Prochaska  (1800)  and 
Sir  Charles  Bell  (1811)  :  — 
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1.  Prochaska. — “  These  movements  of  animals  after  decapita¬ 
tion  must  needs  be  by  consent  and  commerce  betwixt  the  spinal 
nerves.  For  a  decapitated  frog,  if  it  be  pricked,  not  only  draws 
away  the  part  that  is  pricked,  but  also  creeps  and  jumps.  And 
this  reflection  of  sensory  impressions  into  motor  impressions  is  not 
accomplished  in  obedience  to  physical  laws  alone — wherein  the 
angle  of  reflexion  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  reaction 
to  action — but  it  follows  special  laws  written  as  it  were  by  Nature 
on  the  spinal  cord.” 

2.  Sir  Charles  Bell. — “  On  laying  bare  the  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  I  found  that  I  could  cut  across  the  posterior  fasciculus  of 
nerves,  which  took  its  origin  from  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  without  convulsing  the  muscles  of  the  back;  but 
that  on  touching  the  anterior  fasciculus  with  the  point  of  the 
knife,  the  muscles  of  the  back  w'ere  immediately  convulsed.  Such 
were  my  reasons  for  concluding  that  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum 
were  parts  distinct  in  function,  and  that  every  nerve  ixjssessing  a 
double  function  obtained  that  by  having  a  double  root.  I  now 
saw  the  meaning  of  the  double  connection  of  the  nerves  with  the 
spinal  marrow.” 

Then  came  the  wwk  of  Marshall  Hall  (1832-1837) ,  the  accurate 
localisation  of  the  ganglionic  centres  in  the  cord,  and  the  whole 
discovery  of  its  segmental  working ;  men  saw  that  it  was  not  only 
a  trunk-line  for  messages  to  and  from  the  brain,  but  also  a  sort 
of  elongated  brute  brain  ;  it  had  its  own  impulses  and  habits. 
Then  came  the  study  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  base  of  the 
brain,  and  the  cerebellum,  by  Flourens,  Claude  Bernard,  and 
others ;  the  discovery  of  the  centres  concerned  in  respiration  and  in 
the  movements  of  the  heart,  the  nceud  vital,  and  the  vaso-motor 
and  thermal  centres.  The  whole  history  of  this  part  of  physiology 
is  a  history  of  differentiation  and  localisation  of  centres,  here  a 
little  and  there  a  little.  Finally,  in  the  strength  of  the  clinical 
and  pathological  observations  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
speech-centres,  physiology  rose  to  the  experimental  study  of  the 
brain  itself,  and  found  and  mapped  out  on  the  cerebral  hemi¬ 
spheres  areas  corresponding  to  certain  special  senses  and  to  certain 
complicated  and  purposeful  movements  of  the  body.  Is  it  absurd 
to  imagine  that  men  of  science  will  advance  to  the  localisation 
of  faculties  that  we  prize  more  highly  than  the  smelling  of  our 
food,  or  the  stretching  out  of  our  hands,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Homeric  heroes,  to  the  victuals  lying  ready  in  front  of  us?  Even 
while  we  talk  of  this  advance,  they  are  achieving  it ;  they  state  the 
physical  aspects  of  thought  in  higher  terms,  they  group  in  mutual 
dependence  and  co-operation  cerebral  centres  that  had  seemed  to 
be  independent;  and,  to  put  the  matter  in  plain  English,  the 
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language  of  present-day  physiologists  is  almost  as  hard  as  organic 
chemistry. 

And  it  is  just  here  that  phrenology  would  like  to  join  the  pro- 
cession ;  or,  at  least,  to  catch  the  eye  of  physiology.  Phrenology 
is  waiting  in  the  gutter,  as  Falstaff,  old,  shaky,  half-pride,  half¬ 
shame,  waits  for  recognition  from  the  King — “  I  will  leer  upon 
him,  as  ’a  comes  by;  and  do  but  mark  the  countenance  that 
he  will  give  me  ’’ ;  and  we  know  what  answer  Falstaff  got — so,  in 
the  same  spirit,  the  phrenologists  will  go  on  shouting  till  physio¬ 
logy  sees  them.  “Did  we  not  tell  you  so?’’  they  say  to  the 
physiologists — “  You  ought  to  have  begun  where  we  did,  at  the  top 
of  the  tree,  not  at  the  roots.  We,  by  deduction,  found  the  speech- 
centres  half-a-century  earlier  than  you,  who  follow  the  inductive 
method.  Are  you  still  looking  for  the  centre  of  the  sense  of 
colours?  Here  is  the  skull  of  Dr.  Dalton,  who  was  colour-blind; 
observe  how  its  inner  surface  is  unusually  prominent  in  two 
places ;  where  the  inner  table  of  the  skull  is  raised,  there  the  brain 
is  flat  or  sunk ;  the  colour-sense  must  be  there ,  where  Dr.  Dalton 
had  more  skull  than  brain.  Are  you  looking  for  the  centre  of 
music?  Study  this  selected  series  of  busts  of  musicians,  and  you 
will  see  where  Gall  found  it ;  but  we  are  more  inclined  now  to 
it  in  the  small  anterior  folds  of  the  convolutions  within  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius,  which  unhappily  are  not  shown  in  a  bust 

Just  here  the  bump  appears 
Of  Innocent  Hilarity; 

And  just  behind  the  ears 

Are  Faith,  and  Hope,  and  Charity — 

Phrenology,  so  long  as  it  talks  in  this  style,  can  receive  but 
one  answer  from  science ;  and  it  is  the  answer  that  the  King,  on 
the  day  of  his  coronation,  flings  at  Falstaff — “  I  know  thee  not.” 
But,  if  this  be  phrenology,  what  is  “  the  revival  of  phrenology,” 
and  what  is  the  fresh  starting-point  attained  by  Dr.  Hollander? 
In  what  relation  does  he  stand  to  Gall,  and  to  modern  phy¬ 
siology  ? 

To  get  at  the  heart  of  his  book,  we  must  clear  out  of  the  way 
those  portions  of  it  that  are  not  vital.  Especially,  we  must  put 
aside  all  that  he  would  call  psychology.  Whether  psychology  be  or 
be  not  science,  it  is  certain  that  Dr.  Hollander  is  not  a  psycho¬ 
logist.  One  hardly  knows  which  way  to  look,  when  one  meets  this 
sentence,  “  Many  psychologists  speak  of  the  will  as  if  it  were  a 
separate  entity.  The  will  is  not  a  separate  entity.’’  No  thought¬ 
ful  man  would  like  to  be  seen  arm-in-arm  with  such  a  sentence. 


Let  us  leave  him  alone  with  that  blessed  word  ‘  ‘  entity  ’  ’ ;  perhaps 
he  will  find  more  meaning  in  it  if  he  runs  the  words  together. 
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thus — “  The  will  is  not  a  separatentity.”  There  is  a  well-sound¬ 
ing  phrase ;  and  w'e  humbly  offer  it  to  the  school  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  psychologists,  w^ho  have  all  of  them  gone  off  at  a  gallop 
without  any  first  principles,  that  they  may  have  no  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  ultimate  conclusions. 

Next,  we  must  set  aside  all  that  he  says  in  praise  of  Gall  as  a 
great  anatomist.  It  is  all  true,  and  worth  reading;  but  it  has  no 
direct  bearing  on  phrenology.  Nobody  denies  that  Gall  was  well 
ahead  of  the  men  of  his  time  in  the  skill  with  which  he  made 
dissections  of  the  brain,  and  in  his  knowledge  of  its  development, 
structure,  and  arrangement,  so  far  as  these  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  His  dexterity  in  dissecting  and  tracing  the  internal  anatomy 
of  the  brain  was  wonderful.  He  knew  nothing,  of  course,  of  its 
microscopic  structure ;  but  he  knew  all  that  could  be  learned  by 
consummate  neatness  and  patience  of  dissecting ;  and  men  were 
amazed  at  the  excellence  of  his  demonstrations.  As  an  anatomist, 
he  stands  up  in  the  company  of  Vesalius  and  the  Hunters.  But 
he  was  fated  to  be  the  victim  of  a  fixed  idea ;  and  his  phrenology 
has  no  more  to  do  with  his  anatomy  than  with  the  colour  of  his 
coat.  Let  us  admit  that  phrenology  “  has  something  in  it  ”  ; 
that  Gall  did,  by  clinical  observation,  localise  the  speech-centres 
long  before  the  discovery  of  them  by  Broca ;  that  he  proclai^ned 
to  a  hostile  world  some  facts,  not  to  be  disregarded — let  us  admit 
all  this,  and  then  note  the  amazing  w'eakness  of  his  deductions, 
and  the  hopeless  instability  of  the  inverted  p3n*amid  of  his  sys¬ 
tem  ;  and  the  admixture  in  him  of  absolute  honesty  with  absolute 
self -credulity. 

What  was  the  beginning  of  Gall’s  phrenology?  It  was  his 
belief,  early  in  life,  that  certain  of  his  schoolfellow's,  who  were 
good  at  learning  and  remembering  their  lessons,  had  all  of  them 
large  a.nd  prominent  eyes,  yeux  de  hauf.  Eegardless  of  all  other 
possible  causes,  as  the  orbital  fat,  the  size  of  the  eyeballs,  and  the 
width  of  space  between  the  eyelids,  he  persuaded  himself  that  the 
prominence  of  the  eyes  was  due  to  the  quantity  of  brain  above 
the  orbits ;  and  forthwith  he  assigned  this  region  of  the  brain  to 
memory  for  its  kingdom.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  young  man 
ever  made  a  w’orse  start.  From  that  time  onward.  Gall  was  en¬ 
slaved  by  his  own  imagination  ;  and  his  great  book  in  four  volumes 
is  a  monument  of  the  errors  of  deduction.  He  stands,  and  will 
stand  for  ever,  as  the  type  of  all  men  who  run  an  idea  to  death. 
Take,  almost  at  random,  the  pictures  that  he  gives  of  himself  :  — 

“La  forme  de  la  tete  de  quelques  bigots  m’avoit  donne  la  premiere  idee 
d’un  organe  qui  dispose  I’liomme  a  la  croyance  en  Dieu  et  a  un  culte  religieux. 
.  .  .  J'ai  remarque  que  dans  la  plupart  des  tetes  de  femmes,  la  partie 
superieure  de  I’occipital  recule  davantage  que  dans  les  tetes  ou  les  cranes 
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d’hommes.  .  .  .  Je  remarquai  enfin  que  les  cranes  de  singes  ont,  sous  le  rap¬ 
port  de  cette  proeminence,  une  singuliere  analogie  avec  les  cranes  de  femmes. 

.  .  .  Je  fis  passer  plus  d’une  fois  en  revue  les  qualites  et  les  facultes  que 
je  connoissois  aux  singes  :  enfin  dans  un  moment  de  disposition  d’esprit 
favorable,  je  fus  frappe,  tout  en  faisant  ma  le^on,  de  I’amour  extreme  que 
ces  animaux  ont  pour  leurs  petits.  .  .  .  Je  rassemblai  dans  ma  maison  un 
certain  nombre  d’individus,  pris  dans  les  plus  basses  classes — des  cochers 
de  fiacre,  des  commissionaires,  etc.  Je  rangeai  d’un  cote  tons  les  querel- 
leurs,  et  de  I’autre  tons  les  pacifiques,  et  j’examinai  soigneusement  les  tetes 
des  uns  et  des  autres.  Je  trouvai  que  tous  les  querelleurs  avoient  la  tete, 
iinmediatement  derriere  et  au  niveau  des  oreilles,  beaucoup  plus  large  que 
les  poltrons.  .  .  . 

“  Les  commissionaires  et  autres  gar9ons  du  peuple,  dont  j’avois  fait  venir 
chez  moi  un  tres-grand  nombre,  s’accusoient  souvent  de  larcin,  ou  comme  ils 
I’appeloient,  de  ‘  chiperies.’  .  .  .  En  examinant  leurs  tetes,  je  fus  tros-ptonne 
de  trouver  que  les  ‘chipeurs’  les  plus  passionnes  avoient  une  preeminence 
allongee  s’etendant  depuis  I’organe  de  la  ruse,  jusqu’au  bord  externe  de 
I’arcade  superieure  de  I’orbito ;  je  trouvai  au  contraire  cette  region  plane 
chez  eux  qui  manifestoient  une  horreur  du  vol.  .  .  .” 


It  is  certain  that  Gall  was  honest ;  for  no  deliberate  quack 
would  have  taken  so  much  trouble.  He  had  the  makings  of  a 
great  man  ;  he  was  a  splendid  anatomist ,  a  successful  physician 
with  a  grand  practice  in  Paris,  a  fine  gentleman  ;  but  he  was  cursed 
with  unbounded  self-confidence,  he  w^ent  the  wrong  way  to  work, 
and  never  retraced  his  steps  ;  he  was  the  slave  of  one  idea,  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  the  deductive  method.  In  a  word,  he  was  not  a  man  of 
science.  The  life  of  Darwin,  the  life  of  Pasteur — their  infinite 
self-distrust,  their  racking  of  their  own  theories  to  extort  any 
possible  fallacy  from  them,  their  incessant  experiments,  their 
hitter  hatred  of  slip-shod  conjecture — what  trace  of  these  signs 
of  science  do  w’e  find  in  Gall?  He  had  not  the  spirit  of  science, 
he  would  not  follow  the  way  of  science  :  his  whole  stock  in  trade, 
when  he  started,  was  the  one  wild  guess  that  he  W'Ould  find  man’s 
instincts,  faculties,  and  passions  limited  to  distinct  regional  areas 
on  the  surface  of  man’s  brain — areas  big  enough  to  be  marked  by 
corresponding  bumps  on  the  surface  of  man’s  skull — and,  of 
course,  he  found  them.  He  was  dominated  and  hag-ridden  by 
this  fixed  idea,  till  he  dropped.  It  is  well-nigh  incredible  how  far 
his  fancy  took  him.  His  localisation  of  the  bump  of  pride  was 
founded  on  the  examination  of  three  heads ;  one  belonged  to  a 
beggar  w^ho  had  seen  better  days,  another  to  a  conceited  little  boy 
seven  years  old,  and  the  third  to  a  Viennese  nobleman  who  was 
always  boasting  of  his  ancestry.  Then,  examining  the  head  of 
an  insane  person  who  believed  that  she  was  Queen  of  France,  he 
found ,  to  his  surprise ,  that  the  bump  of  pride  was  conspicuous  by 
its  absence ;  but  he  consoled  himself  by  discovering,  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood,  a  bump  of  vanity  (we  all  fool  the  difference 
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between  vanity  and  proper  pride) — and  he  satisfied  himself,  by  the 
examination  of  two  insane  persons  and  several  apes,  that  the 
bump  of  vanity  was  indeed  what  Dr.  Hollander  would  call  a 
“separate  entity.”  The  instinct  of  reproduction,  the  desire  for 
blood,  the  tendency  to  cunning  (ruse,  finesse,  savoir-faire),  the 
virtue  of  circumspection,  w^ere  all  assigned  by  Gall  to  separate 
convolutions ;  he  mapped  out  music  and  languages ;  and  the  pity 
is  that  he  did  not  include  calisthenics  and  the  use  of  the  globes. 
Half-a-dozen  skulls  were  enough  to  set  him  off,  and  even  one 
would  do  it ;  and,  once  off,  he  would  find  in  Vienna  or  Paris  skulls 
enough  to  fit  any  notion  that  had  flashed  across  him,  dans  un 
moment  de  disposition  d’esprit  favorable,  while  he  was  giving  a 
lecture.  He  became  so  fanciful  in  his  ideas,  that  he  identified 
the  organe  des  hauteurs  in  animals  with  the  organe  de  Vorgueil 
in  man ;  that  is  to  say ,  one  and  the  same  portion  of  the  brain , 
in  animals,  subservient  to  the  love  of  high  places  and  high 
air,  and,  in  man,  to  the  love  of  high  thoughts  and  a  high 
opinion  of  himself.  What  can  we  hope  to  find  worth  saving  out 
of  the  wreckage  of  this  sort  of  nonsense,  w'hich  went  to  pieces 
when  Gall  died? 

For,  even  if  we  could  explain  away  the  anatomical  facts  that 
are  against  him — the  existence  of  air-spaces  in  the  frontal  bone, 
the  variable  thickness  of  the  skull,  the  fact  that  skulls  and  brains, 
like  hands  and  feet,  and  internal  organs,  have  features  of  their 
own,  just  as  every  man  has  a  face  of  his  own,  and  are  not  kept  in 
stock-still,  we  have  to  ask  ourselves.  What  notion,  after  all,  does 
Gall  give  us  of  the  brain? 

He  assigns  to  one  virtue  or  one  vice  a  vast  area  of  the  surface 
I  of  the  brain,  a  colossal  part  of  its  precious  substance.  Let  phren¬ 
ology  go  to  the  ant,  and  consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise.  In  that 
speck  of  tissue,  the  ant’s  brain,  that  pin-point  which  Darwin 
called  the  most  wonderful  bit  of  living  matter  in  the  world,  there 
are  circumspection,  courage,  philoprogenitiveness,  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  the  sense  of  property — all  these,  or  something 
very  like  them.  Is  it  reasonable  or  decent  that  our  brains  should 
give  half  their  substance  to  habits  that,  for  all  we  know,  could  all 
be  bounded  in  a  nutshell?  He  takes  away  with  one  hand  what 
he  offers  with  the  other.  For,  though  the  brain  be  divided  into 
thrones,  principalities,  dominations,  and  powers,  yet  the  higher 
rules  the  lower,  and  the  Government  is  everywhere  at  once ;  the 
brain,  thank  Heaven,  is  not  run  on  party  lines,  or  administered 
by  Parliamentary  representation ;  and  nobody  knows  what  the 
Government  is  going  to  do  next.  Gall,  of  course,  felt  the  in¬ 
stability  of  his  system.  When  he  identifies  the  organe  des  hau¬ 
teurs  in  the  chamois  with  the  organe  de  Vorgueil  in  man.  he  says. 
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that  in  man  it  is  rmdifiee  differemment,  et  influence  'par  Vactkite  I 
simultan6e  d’autres  organes.  Where  do  these  modifying  in-  F  c 
fluences  end,  and  what  limit  does  he  set  to  them?  If  the  bump  c 

of  high  places  can  become  the  bump  of  high  thoughts,  why  should  v 

it  not  by-and-by  become  the  bump  of  something  else?  What  I 

assurance  have  we  that  we  cannot  so  alter  the  use  of  our  convo-  a 

lutions,  that  what  stood  for  a  murderous  tendency,  when  we  were  p 

young  and  foolish,  may  in  our  old  age  stand  for  religious  belief,  n 

or  for  a  cheerful  and  benevolent  optimism?  I 

He  lived  before  the  cell-theory,  before  Darwin,  before  the  a 
revival  of  philosophy  in  Germany ;  he  knew  nothing  of  the  micro-  n 

scopic  structure  of  the  brain,  and  next  to  nothing  of  its  physi-  t 

ology ;  his  psychology,  like  most  psychology,  is  mere  Locke-and-  t 

water ;  and  he  never  realised  that  there  are  motor-centres  in  the  o 

brain.  Therefore  his  extravagant  fancy  was  free  to  go,  unchal-  c 

lenged  and  solitary,  from  one  illusion  to  the  next ;  but  now  every  b 

inch  of  the  way  is  occupied,  built-over,  and  guarded  and  patrolled  d 

by  the  inductive  sciences.  In  anatomy.  Gall  won  for  himself  a  b 

great  name ;  his  phrenology,  as  we  see  it  now,  is  like  the  simple  t 

play  and  make-believe  of  a  child.  Dr.  Hollander  bids  us  look  at  n 

it  again.  We  are  back  at  Wassen ;  but  science,  in  her  spiral 
ascent,  has  lifted  us  so  high  that  we  look  down  on  a  toy  village,  v 

little  brown  roofs  and  little  green  trees  taken  out  of  a  box  and  set  t 

up  to  amuse  a  baby.  e 

Nevertheless,  if  a  man  will  give  all  his  life  to  one  set  of  doc-  i 
trines,  he  is  bound  to  collect  many  facts  that  are  of  more  value  t 
than  his  doctrinal  system.  From  the  wreck  of  Gall’s  work,  Dr.  t 
Hollander  has  saved  many  well-recorded  cases  of  localised  injury  t 
or  disease  of  the  brain  with  exaggeration  or  diminution  of  this  or  c 
that  one  function  ;  cases  such  as  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  speech-  t 
centres.  And  he  has  added  to  them,  by  patient  collecting,  the 
published  records  of  many  hundred  similar  cases.  Some  of  these 
cases  carry  conviction  with  them ;  for  instance,  those  of  voracious 
appetite,  and  those  of  kleptomania,  after  injury  or  disease  limited 
to  one  part  of  the  brain.  And  he  scores  a  point,  by  drawing 
attention  to  the  correspondence  of  certain  psychical  states  after 
injury  with  certain  complex  muscular  movements  with  which  the 
injured  part  is  known  to  be  concerned.  He  deals  in  the  same  way 
with  cases  of  melancholia,  and  of  violent  mania,  and  of  mania 
with  delusions  of  persecution ;  but  these  cases  require  careful  sift¬ 
ing,  and  the  criticism  of  experts,  who  will  be  able  to  produce 
rebutting  evidence.  Other  cases,  concerned  with  certain  special 
memories,  as  of  words,  music,  numbers,  colours,  and  the  like,  are 
convincing,  and  of  an  importance  recognised  not  by  Dr.  Hollander 
alone. 
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This  is  true  phrenology,  in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word ;  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  bumps.  Dr.  Hollander  does  not  put  klepto¬ 
mania  where  Gall  put  the  love  of  chiperies,  and  he  puts  mania 
with  suspicion  far  from  the  place  where  Gall  put  circumspection  ; 
he  would  like  to  ignore  the  cranial  side  of  things,  he  has  no 
admiration  of  the  shilling  bust ;  and  the  sooner  he  throws  over 
popular  phrenology,  the  better  for  him  and  for  everybody.  He 
must  weed  his  cases,  for  some  of  them  are  worthless ;  he  must 
have  less  faith  in  himself,  and  in  dull  machine-made  psychology, 
and  in  “fireside  pathology.”  There  is  in  his  book  abundant 
material  for  a  good  clinical  essay  ;  let  him  write  that,  and  submit  it 
to  men  who  are  judges  of  the  subject.  He  has  contributed  to 
the  study  of  the  mental  changes  in  certain  cases  of  locahsed  injury 
or  disease  of  the  brain;  let  him  forswear  psychology,  and  crani- 
ology,  and  all  rodomontade,  and  spare  us  his  assurance  that  his 
book  “  may  possibly  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  entire 
development  of  mental  science,  on  the  study  and  treatment  of 
lunacy,  on  the  education  of  the  young,  the  precocious  alike,  and 
the  feeble-minded,  on  moral  reform,  the  diminution  of  crime,  and 
many  other  problems  affecting  the  w'cll-being  of  the  community.” 

For  there  is  but  one  way  of  studying  the  brain,  and  it  is  the 
way  of  science.  Swinging  and  circling  up,  science  ever  returns 
to  that  study  at  a  higher  level;  it  cannot  get  awmy  from  it,  but 
every  time  it  contemplates  it  from  a  clearer  air.  Only,  there  is 
no  stop  at  any  Goschenen  ;  for  the  pass  is  of  infinite  height.  And 
there  is  no  run-down  into  fields  and  vineyards  of  Italy  ;  no  solu¬ 
tion,  for  science,  of  the  everlasting  problem  that  the  brain  offers 
to  thought.  Far  away,  miles  below,  Wassen  dwindles  and  fades  ; 
clouds  and  mist  come  and  go,  blurring  the  valley  and  the  moun¬ 
tains;  always,  above  the  clouds,  the  unfathomable  sky. 

Stephen  Paget. 


THE  THREE  SCANDINAVIAN  SCHOOLS  OF 
COMPOSERS. 


I. 

A  faint  far  horn  was  blown — 

I  listened — and  the  hollow  North 
Grew  thunderous  and  sweet  with  sound. 

Two  tendencies  propel  the  modern  movement  in  Art — National¬ 
ism  and  Cosmopolitanism.  To  discuss  which  is  the  superior  of  these 
would  assuredly  be  futile.  The  one  is  indeed  the  outcome  of  the 
other,  for  the  greatest  works  of  art,  the  highest  products  of 
human  genius,  have  always  been  first  of  all  individual  and 
national,  and  unswervingly  true  to  the  soil  of  their  birth,  whilst 
the  crucial  test  of  their  greatness  has  been  the  fact  that  they  have 
become  cosmopolitan  and  universal.  As  the  oak  is  virtually 
contained  in  the  acorn,  so  the  universal  importance  of  a  noble 
feeling  and  thought  is  contained  in  the  national  significance. 
Nowhere  is  the  striving  after  nationalism  more  apparent  in  our 
day  than  in  music.  The  student  finds  himself  confronted  by  an 
English  school,  a  Russian  school,  a  Bohemian  school,  a  Norwe¬ 
gian,  Swedish,  and  Danish  school,  all  as  widely  differing  in  their 
character  as  do  their  respective  nationalities.  The  last  three 
mentioned  schools  might,  however,  be  conveniently  grouped 
under  the  heading  Scandinavian. 

Amongst  Scandinavian  musicians,  nationalism  strikes  us  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  predominating  over  indivili-ality.  These  composers  reveal 
not  so  much  their  own  personalities,  but  rather  the  physical  and 
geographical  aspects  of  their  countries.  Their  chief  worth  and 
charm,  in  fact,  lie  in  the  unconscious  spontaneity  and  the  simple 
sincerity  with  which  they  express  the  beauties  and  realities  of 
nature,  exactly  as  these  come  within  their  range  of  vision.  Their 
own  individual  longings  and  aspirations  seem  held  in  abeyance, 
and  their  music  comes  to  us  permeated  and  enveloped  in  the  spirit 
and  atmosphere  of  their  countries’  landscape  and  scenery. 

It  is  this  geographic,  climatic  element  which  can  render  Scan¬ 
dinavian  music  so  wonderfully  graphic  and  picturesque.  It 
imparts  to  its  tones  a  bracing,  open-air  breeziness  of  expression, 
a  pungency  recalling  the  mingled  scents  of  pine  and  beechwood, 
of  fir  and  balsam-willow,  which  greet  the  traveller  as  he  nears  the 
fjords,  fjelds,  or  hafens  of  the  Scandinavian  coasts.  A  certain 
impetuous  freedom  is  moreover  to  be  observed  in  most  Scandi¬ 
navian  music  which  betokens  the  struggles  of  generations,  not 
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against  human  oppression,  but  rather  against  the  rigours  of 
climate.  There  is  nothing  languorous  about  the  Scandinavian 
composers ;  at  times  they  evince  what  one  can  only  term  a  fru¬ 
gality  and  reserve  of  emotion.  Their  style  is  wanting  in  the 
lavishly  embroidered  themes  and  arabesques  which  characterise 
the  great  Eussian  school  of  composers,  for  instance,  and  they 
remind  us  of  the  hardy  sons  of  a  soil  that  requires  careful  tillage 
and  husbandry  before  it  will  yield  so  much  even  as  the  bare 
bread  of  existence. 

Such  “  nature  ”  music  as  theirs,  too,  is  worthy  of  a  race  descen¬ 
dant  from  the  old  Vikings  and  fierce  seafaring  Northmen,  whose 
rude  appreciations  of  the  beauties  of  storm,  sea,  mist,  sunshine, 
or  rainbow  gave  birth  to  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  imaginative 
mythologies  the  w'orld  has  ever  known.  A  mythology  which  is 
based  much  more  upon  nature  itself  than  upon  humanity,  and 
which  first  represented  man  as  an  elm,  woman  as  an  ash  ;  the  two 
growing  side  by  side  upon  a  green  earth  rising  out  of  a  vast 
ocean  spanned  by  a  glittering  rainbow  ;  and  yet  a  mythology  claim¬ 
ing,  in  direct  opposition  to  all  this  poesy  of  nature,  a  prosaic  and 
materialistic  paradise  consisting  of  a  Valhalla  where  fighting  and 
feasting  constituted  the  highest  forms  of  enjoyment.  Thus  the 
musicians  of  the  three  representative  branches  of  the  Scandinavian 
race  are  at  one  in  their  worship,  nay,  their  idolatry  of  nature,  and 
at  one  also  in  their  manifestations  of  nature  in  their  art.  But 
each  of  them  seeks,  above  all,  to  express  himself  in  his  owm  native 
tongue,  and  inasmuch  as  the  natural  features  of  the  three  coun¬ 
tries  which  comprise  Scandinavia  have  their  essential  differences, 
so  also  the  works  of  the  ex^xments  of  these  three  schools  of  music 
have  their  radical  distinctions. 


II. 

Denmark  is,  geographically  speaking,  the  nearest  to  Germany 
of  the  Scandinavian  group  of  countries ;  and  physically  it  has 
much  affinity  with  its  Teutonic  neighbour,  and  also,  it  might  be 
added,  with  England.  The  Danish  landscape  is  less  wild,  less 
romantic  than  that  of  either  Norway  or  Sweden,  but  it  possesses 
nevertheless  its  own  quiet  characteristic  charm.  It  is  a  land  of 
undulating  cornfields  and  rich  pasture  lands,  alternated  with  fruit¬ 
ful  orchards  or  dark  beech  forests  sloping  in  shady  stillness  down 
to  the  sea’s  edge.  The  inhabitants  are  a  pleasant,  homely  people, 
industrious,  intelligent,  cheerful,  and  eminently  hospitable.  Of 
the  gloomy  fatalism  and  restless  self-communing  epitomised  by 
Shakespeare  in  Hamlet  as  the  keynote  of  the  national  character, 
there  is  but  little  trace  in  the  contemporary  Dane.  Neither  is 
there  any  ring  of  sadness  in  the  national  songs.  These  are 
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simple,  gay  little  ditties,  with  a  smooth,  well-balanced  rhythm, 
and  plain,  dominant-tonic  harmonies.  They  are  more  often  major 
than  minor,  and  their  words  are  usually  reminiscences  of  the 
delights  of  the  chase,  of  war,  or  of  seafaring. 

The  two  musicians  who  first  thought  of  introducing  these 
melodies  into  their  compositions  w^ere  the  Germans  Weyse  and 
Kuhlau  (of  sonatina  fame),  who  settled  in  Copenhagen  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  were  both  of  them 
industrious  music  manufacturers,  chiefly  of  opera,  and  they  used 
the  national  song  merely  in  a  pot-pourri  style,  without  ever  catch¬ 
ing  its  true  inspiration.  Their  prolific  effusions  are  probably  long 
since  eliminated  from  Danish  opera-houses.  It  was  only  with 
the  advent  of  Niels  Gade  (1817-1890),  and  the  still  more  impor¬ 
tant  J.  P.  E.  Hartmann  (1805-1900),  that  two  definitely  Danish 
composers  may  be  said  to  have  arisen.  They  appeared  at  a  time 
when  Leipsic  was  the  musical  “  Mecca”  of  the  whole  of  Europe 
— Eussia  excepted.  Mendelssohn’s  fame  w^as  then  at  its  zenith, 
and  his  influence  for  the  moment  threatened  to  sw’allow  up  and 
engulf  any  individual  strivings  elsew’here.  Schumann,  ever  ready 
to  welcome  new  talent,  has  a  fanciful  passage  somewhere  in  his 
delightful  Musik  und  Musiker,  where  he  greets  the  newcomers, 
and  is  quick  to  note  the  new  national  element  in  their  work.  Of 
Gade,  however,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  he  always  remained 
to  a  great  extent  under  German,  and  more  especially  Mendels- 
sohnian,  influence ;  he  is  national,  though  in  so  far  that  his  music 
has  the  naive  freshness  and  delicate  touch  which  captivate  us  in  the 
writings  of  his  compatriot  Hans  Andersen,  certain  passages  in 
some  of  his  symphonies  or  overtures,  together  with  many  of  bis 
bewitching  little  “aquarellen”  for  the  piano,  might  well  have 
been  inspired  by  Andersen’s  “Marchen.”  Niels  Gade  had  a 
brilliant  career,  and  his  compositions  had  already  won  him  popu¬ 
larity  long  before  his  death. 

Turning  from  Gade  to  Hartmann,  we  find  music  of  an  alto¬ 
gether  more  original,  bolder  stamp.  Hartmann  began  composing 
as  a  child,  and  remained  active  in  production  almost  up  to  the 
day  of  his  death  at  the  ripe  age  of  nearly  ninety-five.  His  early 
efforts  were  in  nowdse  remarkable  for  their  distinctive  nationality, 
and  it  w^as  not  until  about  1840  that  he  clearly  betrayed  his 
Danish  blood  in  a  delightful  little  two-act  opera,  Liden  Kirsten 
(“  Little  Christian  ”).  The  fine  overture  to  Oelenschlager’s  tragedy 
Hakon  Jarl  and  his  funeral  march  in  memory  of  the  Danish 
sculptor  Thorwaldsen  w'ere  produced  about  the  same  time,  and 
all  three  works  may  be  said  to  be  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Danish  people.  Their  tone  is  simple,  yet  noble  and  dignified 
and  absolutely  sincere.  From  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  Liden 
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Kirsten,  Hartmann  never  hesitated  in  pursuing  his  independent 
national  course.  He  repudiated  once  and  for  all  the  classic  tradi¬ 
tions  to  which  a  Leipsic  training  might  have  caused  him  to  adhere, 
and  avowed  himself  to  be  a  national  romanticist.  His  ideas  were 
mostly  cast  in  the  large  and  expansive  direction  which  demands  an 
orchestra  and  chorus  for  their  fulfilment. 

His  chief  work  is  his  Wolwen's  Prophecy,  for  male  chorus  and 
orchestra,  the  text  being  a  fragment  from  one  of  the  most  famous 
Eddas.  In  the  beginning,  the  “  Wolwen,”  a  mysterious  female 
conception,  broods  over  the  destiny  of  the  gods,  with  a  question¬ 
ing,  tender  melancholy.  The  dawn  of  Christianity  dimly  rising 
dooms  their  supremacy,  and  the  action  of  the  music  alternates 
between  chorus  and  orchestra,  depicting  with  an  extraordinary 
dash  and  vigour  of  rhythm  and  harmonic  effect  the  contending 
elements  of  evil  and  hatred  rife  amongst  gods  and  men.  Gradu¬ 
ally,  however,  a  beneficent  prophecy  of  the  “Wolwen  ”  triumphs, 
all  is  once  more  gentleness  and  peace.  “He  comes,  who  shall 
judge  all  and  end  all  strife  and  bitterness,  and  He  shall  declare 
what  is  holy  and  good  to  the  whole  world.”  Hartmann’s  Wdl- 
tcen’s  Prophecy  is  perhaps  the  most  important  musical  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  spirit  of  the  Viking  race  which  has  yet  been  heard. 
He  had  not  Wagner’s  epoch-making,  scientific  genius ;  but  for  all 
that  he  approaches  far  nearer  to  the  primitive  rugged  simplicity 
of  these  semi-divine,  semi-human  heroes  than  Wagner  succeeded 
in  doing  in  his  Nibelungen  Trilogy.  Those  who  have  been  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  hear  W dlwen's  Prophecy  well  rendered  by  native 
performers  easily  grasp  the  significance  of  the  phrase,  “dark 
and  true  and  tender  is  the  North.” 

Hartmann  wrote  some  chamber  music  and  some  very  charming 
and  characteristic  ballet  music.  Also,  The  Golden  Horn,  a  melo¬ 
drama  in  the  original  sense  of  the  term,  i.e.,  words  spoken  to 
music,  as  remodelled  from  the  Greek  by  the  Frenchman  Jean 
Jacques  Bousseau,  and  of  which  interesting  modern  examples 
exist  in  Schumann’s  Manfred,  Grieg’s  Bergliot,  Mackenzie’s 
Dream  of  Jubal,  and  the  Enoch  Arden  of  Eichard  Strauss. 

A  Danish  composer  who  has,  if  w'e  may  so  express  it,  hybridised 
the  art-song  from  the  folk-song  with  exquisite  charm  is  Lange- 
Miiller.  A  w’hole  list  of  gems  might  be  quoted  from  this  musi¬ 
cian’s  ballads,  contained  in  several  volumes,  not  unworthy  of  a 
place  beside  the  lyrics  of  Schubert  and  Eobert  Franz ;  twm  may 
be  specially  cited  :  The  Youth,  and  a  setting  of  Ibsen’s  Einar 
and  Agnes. 

To  the  names  of  Niels  Gade,  Lange-Miiller,  and  J.  P.  E.  Hart¬ 
mann  may  be  added  those  of  the  latter’s  son  Emil  Hartmann, 
August  Enna,  Otto  Mailing,  Paul  Heise,  and  L.  Schytte.  The 
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last-mentioned  is  fairly  well  known  amongst  English  amateurs, 
but  very  little  if  anything  by  the  others  has  as  yet  been  heard  in 
England ;  nor  are  their  names  so  much  as  included  in  any  musical 
dictionary.  They  are  all  comparatively  young  men,  enjoying  the 
full  plenitude  of  their  mental  and  emotional  prime.  They  have 
so  far  distinguished  themselves  chiefly  in  chamber  music,  in  opera, 
and  in  some  beautiful  songs.  They  represent  a  complete  little 
Danish  school,  as  narrow  in  its  numbers  as  are  the  limits  of  the 
country  which  gave  them  birth,  but  nevertheless  truly  meriting 
to  be  reckoned  as  a  “  school  ’  ’  on  account  of  the  independence  of 
thought  and  the  single-hearted  straightforwardness  exhibited  by 
its  members. 


III. 

Sweden  is  especially  a  land  of  song,  its  {xjople  being  mostly 
endowed  with  good  voices ;  and  it  is  a  country  which  has  fre¬ 
quently  given  to  the  world  distinguished  singers,  of  whom  Jenny 
Lind  and  Christine  Nilsson  are  two  memorable  examples.  The 
Swedish  folk-songs  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  known.  The 
influence  of  geography  and  climate  is  evident ;  the  Swedish  tune 
breathes  the  spirit  of  scenery  neither  so  heroic,  nor  so  dramatic, 
nor  so  mysterious  as  that  of  Norway,  but  with  a  vein  of  true 
poetry  made  visible  now  in  its  rushing  streams,  or  anon  in  the 
calm  of  its  silvery  lakes,  blue  and  glittering  in  the  summer  sun¬ 
shine,  icebound  and  grey  in  winter  when  the  rhythmic  whirr  of 
the  skater’s  blade  is  heard  on  every  side.  In  some  of  the  Swedish 
melodies  we  now  and  then  catch  a  strain  of  melancholy,  but  for 
the  most  part  they  are  merry  and  arch,  full  of  happy  little  shakes 
and  trills  very  similar  to  the  folk-songs  heard  in  the  Tyrol ;  of  this 
latter  type  are  the  melodies  of  Dalecarlia ,  the  Swedish  province  so 
well  described  by  George  Sand  in  her  L'Homme  de  Neige. 

There  are  many  fine  choirs  and  choruses  established  not  only 
in  the  principal  Swedish  towns,  but  also  in  the  outlying  country 
districts.  Two  of  the  best  associations  of  this  kind  are  the  “  Orfen 
Driingar”  (Lads  of  Orpheus)  at  Upsala,  and  “  Bellmann’s  Chorus” 
at  Stockholm.  The  folk-song  is  a  cherished  and  important  item 
in  the  repertory'  of  every  choir,  and,  possibly  as  an  outcome  of  the 
attention  devoted  to  vocal  music  in  Sweden,  the  most  prominent 
characteristic  of  the  modern  Swedish  composers  is  their  lyricism. 
They  have  all  written  numbers  of  very  beautiful  and  essentially 
vocal  songs,  and  most  of  them  have  turned  to  lyric  drama. 
Sweden,  like  Denmark,  has  during  the  last  few  years  become 
possessed  of  a  national  subsidised  opera,  and  Swedish  composers 
therefore  have  ample  encouragement  for  the  furtherance  and 
development  of  an  operatic  school.  (The  impetus  thus  given  is 
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apparent  in  Wallstrom’s  operas,  The  Mountain  King,  The 
Gnome's  Bride,  and  The  Voyage  of  the  Vikings,  which  have 
become  favourites  during  the  last  decade.  Hallen  is  another  com¬ 
poser  who  has  won  himself  recognition  by  his  Harald  the  Viking 
and  his  Waldemars  Katten;  and  yet  another  powerful  opera  is 
Stenhammer’s  Tirfing.  The  titles  of  these  works  sufficiently  indi¬ 
cate  their  national  subjects  and  the  local  colour  with  which  the 
music  is  always  in  close  sympathy. 

Amongst  Swedish  composers  of  an  earlier  date  are  A.  Lindblad 
(1801-1878),  a  song  composer,  who  wrote  many  of  his  songs  ex¬ 
pressly  for  Jenny  Lind,  who  was  for  a  time  his  pupil.  Lindblad’s 
style  is  very  original ,  and  at  the  same  time  he  knew  exactly  how 
to  faire  raloir  the  voice,  if  we  may  borrow  an  untranslatable 
French  term.  “  Near  and  Far,”  “  A  Young  Girl’s  Morning 
Mood,”  ”  The  Song  of  a  Dalecarlian  Maid,”  ”  She  Sings  No 
More,”  ”  The  Little  Chimney  Sweep,”  or  ”  A  Wedding  March,” 
are  all  fine  examples  of  his  art,  which  though  small  in  scope  is 
yet  quite  perfect  of  its  kind.  Equally  national  but  more  versatile 
than  Lindblad  was  Auguste  Sodermann  (1832-1876).  His  vocal 
quartette,  “Elt  Bond  Brollup  ”  (a  peasant’s  wedding),  a  spirited 
work  full  of  sparkling  themes  and  melodies,  is  constantly  per¬ 
formed  throughout  all  Scandinavia.  Sodermann  wrote  operettas, 
masses,  and  a  quantity  of  incidental  and  vocal  music ;  it  was  in 
the  latter  that  he  particularly  excelled. 

Following  the  national  trend  of  these,  there  is  at  present  a  select 
coterie  of  Swedish  musicians,  all  in  the  full  vigour  of  musical 
activity  and  creativeness.  Amongst  them  may  be  quoted  August 
Korling,  Wilhelm  Peterson  Berger,  Ludwig  Norman,  Lennart 
Lundberg,  Lindstrom,  Gustav  Geijer,  Ballmann,  Dannstrom,  and 
Sjogren.  Of  this  group  the  only  one  whose  w*orks  are  familiar 
to  the  generality  of  English  concert-goers  is  doubtless  the  last- 
mentioned,  w*hose  interesting  chamber-music  as  well  as  his  ^ 
symphonies  and  songs  appear  from  time  to  time  upon  London 
concert  programmes. 

IV. 

The  Norwegian  is  of  the  three  schools  the  most  prolific  in  com¬ 
posers.  The  works  of  these  are,  as  a  whole,  far  more  difficult 
of  analysis  than  the  compositions  of  their  neighbours.  The  Nor¬ 
wegian  music  is  more  complex  than  that  of  the  Danes,  and  in¬ 
finitely  more  melancholy  than  the  generality  of  Swedish  utter¬ 
ances.  In  the  Norwegian  folk-songs  we  at  once  jierceive  certain 
germs  which  could  help  produce  the  musical  genius  of  a  Grieg. 
The  most  important  collection  of  these  popular  melodies  is  that 
of  Lindemann,  which  consists  of  over  500  examples.  After  study- 
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ing  these  continuously  for  some  weeks  there  lingers  in  one’s 
memory  a  curious  mingling  of  impressions ;  the  mind  retains  a 
strange,  mixed  sense  of  turbulence,  dreariness,  fierceness,  resigna¬ 
tion.  The  Norwegian  tune  is  absolutely  primitive  in  structure 
but  of  extraordinary  complexity  of  spirit.  Here,  again,  the  en¬ 
vironment  of  geography  and  climate  seems  to  have  dived  deep  into 
the  very  soul  of  the  Norwegian  people.  Their  songs  are  a  faithful 
reflex  of  a  land  of  abrupt  physical  contrasts.  They  depict  the  in¬ 
tensified  radiance  of  a  brief  Norwegian  summer,  the  pitiless 
severity  of  a  winter  in  a  snow-clad  Norwegian  valley.  They  sug¬ 
gest  the  swirls  and  eddies  of  a  Norwegian  stream  or  the  jagged  I 
contour  of  a  Norwegian  mountain  peak.  Their  rhythms  have 
neither  the  even  balance  of  the  German  Volkslied  nor  the  undula¬ 
tions  and  curves  of  the  Swedish  songs ;  they  are  wayward  and 
free,  yet  without  those  broad  recitative  cadences  peculiar  to  many 
of  the  Russian  folk-songs — cadences  which  never  fail  to  remind  the  j: 
listener  of  the  monotonous  stillness  and  limitless  space  of  a  | 
Russian  steppe.  No,  the  freedom  of  the  Norwegian  rhythm  is  f 
contained  in  its  quirkish  skips  and  twirls,  where  we  assuredly 
catch  the  echo  of  the  Norwegian  peasant’s  agile  step  as  he  hops  ; 
in  his  hob-nailed  boots  through  his  favourite  “  Sprung-tanz  ”  or 
“  Hailing  ” — a  performance  more  conspicuous  for  its  energy  | 
than  for  its  grace.  The  Norwegian  peasant,  too,  is  highly 
imaginative.  In  default  of  human  companionship,  he  peoples  his 
lonely,  sparsely-inhabited  valleys  with  strange  conversing  animals  ^ 
or  trolls ;  it  is  the  texture  which  superstition  has  assumed  in  ■ 
Norway,  that  lends  to  its  popular  music  much  of  its  drollery  and  i 
elfishness. 

One  persistent  feature  in  the  Norwegian  folk-song  is  its  ten-  j 
dency  to  end  sharply  with,  as  it  were,  a  note  of  interrogation.  I 
This  is  but  another  geographic  phase  in  its  construction.  It  ! 
obviously  reveals  a  mountaineering  people,  who  eagerly  climb  i 
their  hills  longing  to  see  what  is  on  the  other  side ,  but  who  only  j 
reach  higher  and  higher  peaks,  till  at  length,  when  they  do  attain  j 
the  final  summit,  it  is  but  to  find  themselves  confronted  with  an  | 
expanse  of  horizon — a  horizon  which  merely  tells  of  the  prox-  j 
imity  of  that  restless  ocean  which  has  never  yet  answered  a  single 
questioning  of  man.  There  is  something  unfulfilled,  unsatisfied, 
almost  verging  on  rebelliousness  in  this  abrupt  cadence.  How 
well  Grieg  has  caught  its  spirit  is  familiar  to  all  who  have  studied 
his  music ;  it  is  one  of  his  main  characteristics,  and  it  greets  us, 
moreover,  continually  in  other  phases  of  Norwegian  art  in  some 
of  the  best  dramas  of  Ibsen,  for  example,  in  which  a  final  climax 
is  avoided  as  if  untrue  to  the  lessons  taught  by  life  or  by  nature. 

We  have  said  that  nationalism  is  decidedly  more  prominent 
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amongst  Scandinavian  musicians  than  is  individuality.  Grieg  is, 
however,  a  conspicuous  exception.  Sincerely  national,  he  is  at 
the  same  time  so  distinct  in  his  individuality  that  his  compositions 
are  absolutely  unmistakable.  He  remains  the  central  figure 
upon  the  arena  of  Scandinavian  music.  ‘''He  was  born  in  1843, 
and,  like  Gade  and  Hartmann,  he  receifed  a  musical  drilling  at 
Leipsic,  but  belonging  to  a  younger  generation  than  either  of 
these  he  was  able  to  profit  by  their  national  bent.  The  starting- 
point  in  his  career  of  nationality,  though,  was  not  so  much  their 
influence  as  the  result  of  a  chance  meeting  with  Eikard  Nordraak, 
a  Norwegian  musician  who  may  be  termed  the  father  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  school  of  music.  Nordraak,  unfortunately,  died  too  young 
to  see  the  results  of  the  impetus  which  he  gave  to  Norwegian  com¬ 
positions,  but  not  before  he  had  inspired  Grieg  with  an  enthusiasm 
equal  to  his  own.  “The  scales  fell  from  my  eyes,”  remarked.., 
the  latter ;  “  through  Nordraak  I  first  learned  to  know  the  feelings 
of  the  people  and  my  own  nature.  We  conspired  against  any 
effeminate  Scandinavianism  mixed  with  Mendelssohnianism  which 
still  lingered  in  Gade’s  tones,  and  with  joy  we  entered  the  new 
path  along  which  the  Northern  school  is  now  travelling.” 

Grieg’s  compositions,  viewed  as  an  entirety,  may  bejsaid  to  be 
grafted  upon  the  national  songs  of  Norway.  Nothing  would  have 
been  more  remote  from  his  methods  than  anything  savouring  of 
'pot-pourri  variations ;  but  he  presents  to  us  in  his  music  a  picture 
of  the  Norwegian  landscape,  and  assimilates  the  spirit  of  the 
Norwegian  people  as  only  a  simple  son  of  Norwegian  nature  could 
do.  His  fancy  has  led  him  towards  smaller  forms  than  the 
grandiose  types  which  attracted  Hartmann.  Thus  opera,  oratorio, 
symphony  have  never  allured  Grieg;  it  is  in  the  suite,  the  song, 
j  or  in  chamber-music  that  he  chiefly  delights  and  is  at  his  best, 
j  He  is  elfish,  freakish,  rugged,  abrupt  in  his  style,  but  always 
1  sincere  and  genial.  He  has  been  frequently  styled  the  “  Chopin 
i  of  the  North,”  but  the  essence  of  the  genius  of  the  two  com- 
1  posers  is  so  utterly  apart  that  the  title  is  scarcely  a  happy  one. 
i  It  is  true  that  the  music  of  both  composers  is  equally  small  and 
perfect  in  genre  and  finish.  Both,  too,  have  used  the  native  folk- 
tones  and  dance-rhythms  of  their  respective  countries,  but  if  the 
national  melodies  of  Poland  are  at  the  root  of  Chopin’s  music,  it 
is  nevertheless  undeniable  that  this  same  music  blossomed  and 
reached  its  full  perfection  in  the  midst  of  Parisian  salons,  and  it 
is  when  heard  in  a  polished,  cultured  entourage  that  Chopin’s 
I  compositions  always  seem  in  their  right  element.  As  Schumann 

iput  it  :  “  Only  princesses  and  countesses  ought  to  take  a  part  in 
Chopin’s  dances.”  Grieg,  on  the  contrary,  one  would  best  like  to 
hear  in  some  remote  Norwegian  village.  A  crowded  concert-hall 
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always  strikes  us  as  forming  an  incongruous  background  to  such 
rustic  strains.  Chopin,  it  must  also  be  granted,  was  pessimistic 
to  the  point  of  being  morbid;  Grieg,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
often  melancholy,  has  too  much  healthy  vitality  and  freshness 
about  his  tones  for  them  ever  to  become  pessimistic,  much  less 
morbid.  He  is  in  close  sympathy  with  contemporary  leaders  of 
Norw’egian  literature,  especially  with  Bjornsen  and  Ibsen.  The 
naive  simplicity  of  the  former,  and  the  strange  blending  of  realism 
and  mysticism  in  the  latter,  are  all  traits  which  apparently  find 
vibrating  echoes  of  kindred  feeling  in  Grieg.  His  w'ealth  of 
harmonic  invention  almost  defies  analysis ;  an  excellent  type  of 
his  style  in  miniature  is  his  song  “  A  Swan  ” — a  setting  of  words 
by  Ibsen.  Its  form  and  structure  are  of  the  simplest.  Through¬ 
out  its  thirty -one  bars  one  single  modulation  for  the  voice  occurs; 
the  accompaniment,  whilst  it  has  a  basis  of  plain,  dominant-tonic 
harmony,  modulates — and  mostly  chromatically — at  every  bar, 
nay,  even  at  every  beat.  The  effect,  albeit  harsh  and  rugged,  is  at 
the  same  time  singularly  fascinating  and  alluring.  To  future 
generations  of  students,  Grieg’s  music  will  probably  become  a 
valuable  product  in  the  science  of  harmonic  progressions ;  no 
living  composer  surpasses  him  in  fertility  and  grip  of  harmonic 
technique;  and  he  is  only  equalled,  perhaps,  by  the  German 
Kichard  Strauss  and  the  Russian  Rimski-KorssakoS^. 

Three  years  Grieg’s  senior  is  Johann  Svendsen,  an  eminent 
Norwegian  violinist  and  conductor,  who  has  written  several  ex¬ 
cellent  symphonies  and  other  orchestral  works,  also  some  good 
chamber-music  and  songs.  Svendsen  has  a  smooth,  flowing  style, 
and,  without  equalling  Grieg  in  boldness  and  originality  of  har¬ 
mony,  he  has  still  a  true  poetic  fantasy  and  inspiration.  He  has 
been  much  in  Iceland  and  the  Faroe  Isles,  and  has  made  frequent 
and  deft  use  of  Icelandic  themes  and  melodies.  His  best  known 
w^ork  here  is  probably  his  romance  in  G  for  violin  and  orchestra. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  Norway  to  possess  a  very  remarkable  woman 
composer,  Agatha  Backer-Grondahl,  whose  merits  are,  with  the 
general  consent  of  her  countrymen,  placed  upon  a  level  with  those 
of  Grieg.  Without  being  in  any  w^ay  an  imitator,  she  has  much 
the  same  quiet  humour  and  drollery  as  Grieg.  But  the  highest 
praise  that  one  can  bestow  upon  Agatha  Backer-Grondahl  is, 
perhaps,  that  her  music  is  undoubtedly  written  by  a  woman.  In 
this  respect  her  genius  may  be  justly  compared  with  that  of  Mrs. 
Browning  or  of  Madame  Lebrun.  Her  compositions  are  chiefly 
for  the  voice  or  piano.  She  has  succeeded  in  defining  the  line 
which  separates  the  effeminate  from  the  feminine,  and  her  com¬ 
positions  are  instinct  with  those  feminine  qualities  of  grace,  sweet¬ 
ness,  and  charm  with  which  women,  strangely  enough,  rarely  can 
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or  will  imbue  their  art  creations;  and,  moreover,  the  national 
I  note  echoes  and  re-echoes  through  her  work.  But  she  catches 
the  dreaminess  and  stillness  of  certain  phases  of  Norwegian 
nature  rather  than  their  more  robust  and  boisterous  effects. 

Did  space  permit,  one  would  like  to  dwell  upon  the  exquisite 
songs  by  Kjerulf ;  the  brilliant  dances  of  the  Norwegian 
“Strauss,”  Per  Lasson ;  or  the  chamber-music  of  Binding;  as 
well  as  the  w'orks  of  Halvorsen,  Selmer,  Elling,  Haarklon,  Ole 
Olsen,  or  Holter,  names  familiar  upon  every  Scandinavian  pro- 
i  gramme.  The  music  of  native  composers  is  much  in  vogue  in 
Scandinavia,  and  the  praise  and  encouragement  vouchsafed  them 
by  their  immediate  public  appear  to  be  the  only  guerdon  they 
seek ;  few  of  them  looking  for  notoriety  further  afield. 

* 

If,  as  has  been  already  suggested,  the  crucial  test  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  the  greatest  w-orks  of  art  lies  in  the  fact  of  their  be- 
y  coming  cosmopolitan  and  universal,  then  is  Grieg  the  solitary  one 
(j  amongst  this  Scandinavian  group  of  composers  who  has  as  yet 
>  reached  this  summit  of  fulfilment^  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  so-called  national  movement  in  art  is  of  recent  growth, 
and  even  in  these  rapid  times  of  telegraphs  and  telephones  the 
progress  of  art-appreciation  moves  slowly  and  in  comparatively 
small  circles.  To  really  grasp  the  significance  of  the  musical 
movement  in  Scandinavia  we  must  not  merely  have  hurried 
through  the  country  by  rail  and  boat,  but  have  sojourned  for  some 
time  in  its  midst,  and  pierced  the  outer  shell  that  environs  the 
thought  and  passion  of  its  peoples.  Then  assuredly  the  message 
of  Scandinavian  music  comes  to  us  with  all  the  force  of  an  un¬ 
expected  revelation.  And  its  under-current  of  healthy  energy 
and  vigour  supplies,  so  to  speak,  the  same  tonic  to  our  ears  and 
minds  that  the  Scandinavian  scenery  and  air  afford  to  our  eyes 
and  bodies. 

A.  E.  Keeton. 


THE  LAST  GIFT. 


Terrible 

Are  common  things,  dreadful  and  strange 
Beyond  all  else  are  Man  and  Woman, 

Death  and  Birth  and  Time  and  Change 
And  that  which  is  unchanged. 

So  when  at  last  the  Great  Inventor 
Marvellous  Man  had  consummated, 

Man,  the  ingenious  toy. 

He  found  after  all  He  had  ill  created, 

“  Nothing  I  give  may  Man  enjoy,” 

He  said — and  was  vexed — ”  With  Pain  at  the  root, 
Life  the  blossom  and  Death  the  fruit, 

-  This  work  of  mine  is  flawed  at  the  centre. 

I  made  it  and  will  destroy.” 

“Why?”  asked  the  Spirit  who  contemplates. 

‘‘  Because  on  his  perilous  Good  there  waits — 

And  Man  must  perceive — as  a  shadow  111? 

I  know  a  remedy.  Grant  him  still 
Another  gift  after  many  given — 

The  body  its  Earth  and  the  mind  her  Heaven. 

Give  him  a  power  which  is  mighty  above 
Wisdom  and  Beauty,  Courage  and  Love, 

A  gift  from  the  gods  forever  hid , 

A  charm  to  baffle  the  hounding  Fates, 

Yea  from  himself  to  set  him  free — 

Give  him,  O  Maker,  Stupidity  !  ” 

This  the  Maker  did. 

And  Man  complete  went  forth  to  climb 
Bravely  the  giddy  stair  of  Time. 


Margaret  L.  Woods. 
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BY 

GRAZIA  DELEDDA, 

Author  of  “  Centre, ”  dbc. 

Translated  hy  Helen  Hester  Colvill. 

PART  III.  (continued). 

CHAPTER  VI. 

One  evening,  however,  they  were  walking  alone  together  towards 
.\cqua  Acetosa.  Making  a  short  cut  to  the  Viale  della  Regina,  they 
crossed  certain  narrow  lanes  beyond  Porta  Salaria,  and  Regina 
suddenly  stopped  before  an  Osteria  (tavern). 

A  bright  interior  was  visible  through  an  open  doorway.  At  the 
far  end  of  the  room  was  a  glass  window  coloured  by  the  declining 
sun,  and  against  this  luminous  background  passed  and  repassed, 
light-footed  and  black,  a  couple  of  dancers,  dancing  to  the  strains  of 
a  husky  concertina.  A  girl,  pale  and  thin,  but  bright-eyed,  was 
seated  by  the  door,  her  arm  on  the  corner  of  a  table,  her  fair  hair 
mixing  in  with  the  shining  background.  She  was  something  like 
Gabrie,  and  dressed  like  her  in  a  pink  blouse.  For  a  moment  Regina 
thought  it  was  she. 

“Why,  look!  there’s  Gabrie!  ” 

“  So  it  is,”  replied  Antonio. 

They  drew  nearer.  The  girl  got  up,  thinking  them  customers. 
She  was  half  a  foot  taller  than  Gabrie.  The  couple  went  on  dancing, 
black  and  light  against  the  orange  brilliance  of  the  window,  and 
Kegina  and  Antonio  passed  on.  They  were  speaking  of  Gabrie. 
From  that  instant  Regina  felt  a  vague  perturbation;  but  she  had  no 
idea  of  beginning  a  hateful  discussion.  She  said,  almost  involun¬ 
tarily  : — 

“  One  of  these  days  I  mean  to  bring  that  poor  girl  with  us.  I 
hardly  ever  see  her,  but  I  do  so  pity  her.  She  coughs  incessantly.” 

“She  is  a  poor  thing;  consumptive,  I  fancy,”  said  Antonio. 
“You  shouldn’t  let  her  kiss  Caterina.  But  why  is  it  you  don’t  see 
her?  ” 

“  Because  she’s  ill-natured.  She  does  nothing  but  observe  people 
and  take  away  their  characters.” 

By  force  of  old  habit,  Antonio  held  Regina’s  hand  in  his  as  they 
walked.  Before  them  spread  the  Viale.  Visions  of  depths  of  the 
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Campagna,  vivid  in  its  pure  spring  green,  appeared  in  the  distance 
to  right  and  left  through  the  motionless  plane  trees,  against  a  pearl- 
grey  sky  shot  with  colours  from  the  sinking  sun.  The  gardens  were 
overrun  with  roses  and  lilies,  whose  fragrance  mingled  with  the  scent 
of  herbs  and  of  strawberries.  Now  and  then  a  carriage  went  by  and 
vanished  into  the  distance  of  the  deserted  Viale. 

“  Who  was  it  told  me  the  same  thing  of  Gabrie?  ”  asked  Antonio. 

“  Marianna,  perhaps?  ”  suggested  liegina,  sharply. 

“  I  believe  it  was.” 

“  She's  just  the  same  herself.  One’s  no  better  than  the  other; 
that’s  what  makes  them  friends.” 

“Oh,  there’s  no  one  like  Marianna,”  said  Antonio,  and  looked 
away  into  the  distance. 

Then,  in  one  second,  flashing  and  following  each  other  like  light¬ 
ning,  a  succession  of  ideas  started  up  in  Regina’s  mind.  She  would 
have  snatched  her  hand  from  Antonio,  but  fancied  he  might  guess 
her  thoughts  from  the  action,  and  she  stiffened  herself  to  endure  the 
contact.  She  stiffened  in  appearance,  but  her  heart  was  beating 
violently,  two,  three,  ten,  many  strokes; — the  hour  had  come! 

It  seemed  to  her  that  someone,  some  mysterious  being,  black  in 
the  sunset  brilliance,  had  passed  by  smiting  her  heart  with  a  hammer. 
And  her  heart  awaked  from  the  evil  stupor  of  the  long  oppression. 
Now  she  could  arise,  shake  herself,  walk;  walk,  breathe,  cry  aloud; 
live,  and  make  a  supreme  effort  to  rid  herself  of  the  shadow,  of  the 
weight  of  the  incubus.  Or  else  she  must  fall  again  under  that 
weight,  under  that  black  shadow,  and  must  die. 

From  day  to  day  Regina  had  expected  this  hour  of  conflict,  yet 
from  day  to  day  she  had  put  it  from  her  like  a  bitter  cup. 

Now  it  had  come,  and  she  felt  a  mysterious  fear.  Again  she  would 
have  wished  to  put  it  off ;  but  a  strange  impulse,  what  seemed  an 
instinct  of  self-preservation  superior  to  her  will,  clutched  her  and 
forced  her  to  speak. 

She  remembered  none  of  the  words  prepared  for  weeks  and 
months;  only  Antonio’s  sentence  about  Marianna  gave  her  a  thread 
to  which  she  clung  desperately,  as  to  a  thread  which  would  guide  her 
out  of  the  dark  labyrinth. 

She  had  turned  and  turned  in  the  maze  of  the  evil  dream,  but  she 
had  come  back  to  the  precise  point  where  she  had  stood  on  the  day 
of  catastrophe. 

“No,”  she  began,  in  a  toneless  voice;  “you  cannot  guess  how 
malignant  Gabrie  is.  Oh,  much  more  than  Marianna!  Marianna 

sees,  and  sometimes  at  least  says  nothing.  But  Gabrie -  If  you 

can  bear  it,  I  will  tell  you  something,  Antonio.  ’  ’ 

He  turned  round  and  looked  at  her.  She  looked  at  him.  It 
seemed  as  if  for  that  moment  they  understood  each  other  without 
more  words.  However,  she  went  on. 

“  You  will  be  patient?  ” 

He  looked  straight  before  him,  indifferent,  too  indifferent. 
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I  “  Go  on.” 

I  ”  Gabrie  says  you  are  Madame  Makuline’s  lover.” 

^  He  reddened.  Anger  deformed  his  face.  He  dropped  Regina’s 
I  hand  and  flung  it  from  him,  opening  his  lips  with  gestures  of 
astonishment  and  wrath. 

I  “  She  said  that  to  you?  ”  he  cried. 

His  voice  resounded  in  the  silence  of  the  road. 

“  She  told  me,  yes.” 

He  stood  still.  Regina  stood  still.  Her  heart  beat.  His  hands, 

I  hanging  down,  groped  as  if  trying  to  lay  hold  of  something.  The 
5  gesture  is  customary  with  actors  at  the  dramatic  moments  of  their 
part.  Regina  feared  that  Antonio  acted  his  part  too  well.  Then 
she  thought,  forcing  herself  to  be  just:  — 

“  If  he  is  innocent,  it’s  natural  he  should  be  upset.” 

■  ‘‘  And  you,  you - ”  he  burst  out,  “  did  not  strike  her?  You 

actually  thought  of  bringing  her  with  us  to-day !  ” 

“Antonio,”  exclaimed  Regina,  looking  at  him  with  feigned 
surprise,  “  you  promised  to  be  patient!  ” 

“  But  it’s  abominable  !  ”  he  said,  lifting  his  hands.  ”  How  do  you 
suppose  I  can  be  patient?  If  you  are  joking,  let  me  tell  you  it’s  a 
hideous  joke.  If  what  you  tell  me  is  serious,  I  am  astounded  at 
your  calm.” 

His  face  paled  rapidly  as  if  with  rising  rage,  but  it  paled  too  much ; 
it  became  almost  grey. 

Regina  did  not  move  an  eyelash,  so  narrowly  she  was  watching 
him.  She  saw  that  his  agitation  was  real,  but  she  did  not  know, 
could  not  find  out,  its  precise  cause.  For  some  moments,  however, 
the  strong  desire  that  Antonio  should  not  belie  his  indignation  in¬ 
duced  in  her  a  wave  of  joy.  She  abandoned  herself  to  it.  It  was 
not  mere  desire,  it  was  certainty  of  having  been  deceived  1  Y'et — 
i  an  inexplicable  thing  happened;  the  hope  of  having  been  deceived 
^  did  not  restore  her  kindness.  She  became  cynical — cruel. 

“  Come!  ”  she  said,  with  bitter  gaiety,  “  why  should  I  be  angry? 
why  should  I  strike  Gabrie?  Suppose  she  had  told  me  the  truth? 
Let’s  walk  on,”  she  added,  trying  to  take  his  arm  again. 

But  he  repulsed  her,  and  remained  standing. 

“  Let  me  alone !  What  do  you  mean  by  the  truth?  ” 

I  “  The  fact  that  everyone  believes  it,  without  daring  to  tell  me,  as 
she  dared - ” 

“  Everyone  believes  it?  But — Regina,  do  you  believe  it?  ” 

“  I  also!  ” 

“  Listen  to  me,”  he  said,  indignant  again,  but  with  an  indignation 
different  from  the  first — deeper,  more  scornful — ‘‘  listen  to  me  !  Are 
you  not  ashamed  of  yourself?  ” 

“  Walk  on,”  she  said,  moving,  but  not  trying  to  take  his  arm  this 
time;  ”  don’t  let  us  make  a  scene  in  the  middle  of  the  street.” 

And  she  w'alked  on,  blind,  all  involved  again  in  the  fearful  shadow 
from  which  she  had  thought  herself  freed.  The  momentary  hope 
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was  over.  Why?  She  did  not  know.  Can  one  know  why  the  sky 
becomes  suddenly  covered  with  cloud  ? 

Antonio’s  attitude  was  that  of  a  man  who  is  offended.  He  followed 
her,  scarcely  a  step  behind,  and  repeated,  mechanically:  — 

“You  ought  to  be  ashamed - ’’  i 

She  was  no  longer  able  to  abandon  herself  to  her  ardent  desire  of 
believing  him  innocent.  She  could  not !  Could  not ! 

“  Everyone  believes  it?  ’’  repeated  Antonio,  w^alking  by  her  side, 
but  not  touching  her.  “  And  you  tell  me  in  this  way,  in  the  street 
suddenly,  as  if  it  were  a  joke!  And  you,  you  believe  it  yourself! 
And  you  speak  of  it  like  this!  ” 

“  How  w'ould  you  have  me  speak  of  it?  ’’ 

“  At  least  you  should  have  spoken  sooner.’’ 

“  Perhaps  I  heard  it  to-day,  a  little  while  ago,  for  the  first 
time.’’ 

“  That’s  impossible  !  You  were  too  calm  a  little  while  ago !  ’’ 

“  One  can  pretend,’’  she  said,  with  a  forced  smile,  which  furrowed 
her  cheek  like  a  sign  of  pain. 

“  A  little  w’hile  ago?  ’’  he  repeated,  closing  his  hand  and  shaking 
it  on  a  level  with  her  face.  “  Then  why  do  you  say  everyone  believes 
it?  Have  you  just  learned  that  too?  Did  you  hear  it  from  that— 
that — I  don’t  know  what  to  call  her — there  is  no  w'ord  ! — And  you 
— you  aren’t  ashamed  to  demean  yourself  to  such  scandalmongering 

with  a  creature  like  that,  a  degenerate -  You - ’’  he  continued, 

forcing  himself  to  scorn,  “  you,  the  superior  woman,  the  exceptional 
fastidious  woman,  the  great  lady — the  great  lady!  ’’  he  repeated, 
raising  and  coarsening  his  voice. 

Then  Eegina  fired  up.  Sombre  redness  made  her  face  from  fore¬ 
head  to  chin  a  circle  of  fire;  in  their  turn  her  hands  were  agitated 
in  tragic  gesticulation. 

“  Antonio,  hush !  ’’  she  said,  not  looking  at  him.  “  What  do  you 
expect?  Life  is  like  that — stupid  and  vulgar.  The  most  horrible 
things  are  revealed  by  the  gossip  of  silly  women,  and  whole  dramas 
are  played  on  the  high  road  in  the  course  of  an  evening  walk.  It 
wouldn’t  do  if  that  happened  in  a  novel!  The  author  would  be 
accused  of  vulgarity,  if  not  of  nonsense.  In  real  life,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  see  what  happens.  The  grand  lady  goes  to  a  garret  in  Via 
San  Lorenzo  to  discover  the  cause  of  her  unhappiness ;  the  superior 
woman  comes  out  into  the  street  to - ’’ 

“  Eegina,  have  done!  have  done!  ’’  cried  Antonio.  “  You  reason 
too  much  and  too  coldly  for  you  to  believe  what  you  are  saying. 
No,  it  is  not  true !  You  do  not  believe  it !  Tell  me  you  don’t 
believe  it !  ’  ’ 

And  he  tried  to  take  her  arm,  but  this  time  it  was  she  who  repulsed 
him. 

“Let  me  alone!  That  is  what  you  men  are!  If  I  had  been 
another  woman,  another  sort  of  wife,  I  should  have  lain  in  wait  for 
you  at  home,  like  a  tigress  in  her  lair.  I  should  have  made  a  scene. 
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one  of  those  scenes  called  strong,  which  are  so  pleasing  at  the  theatre 
or  in  a  novel.  Whereas,  I  have  spoken  to  you  quite  quietly.  I 
repeat  a  thing  which  everyone  is  saying,  and  I  ask  nothing  better 
than  that  we  should  laugh  at  it  together.  But  you — you  begin  with 
noisy  words,  ‘aren’t  you  ashamed,’  and  ‘  scandalmongering,’  and 
'*  the  great  lady.  ’  Yes,  certainly,  I  am  a  lady ;  more  of  a  lady  than 
those  other  women.  It  is  just  that  I  don’t  value  conventionalities; 
that  is  the  calamity.” 

"Then  would  you  prefer  me  to  be  silent?  Is  that  it?  Don’t 
torment  me  like  this,  Kegina !  In  my  opinion  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  this  scene  at  home.  Well,  your  jealousy  is  the  last 
straw - ” 

Regina  laughed.  Her  laugh  was  genuine  but  strident,  hoarse,  as 
if  proceeding  out  of  rusty  iron. 

‘‘  My  dear,  you  are  raving!  Jealousy!  Come,  not  that!  ” 

"  Why  did  you  say  you  believed  it?  ” 

“  Did  I  say  so?  Surely  not.” 

"  I  tell  you,  you  did  say  it.” 

"  I  said  I  believed  people  believed  it.” 

“  I  don’t  think  so,”  he  protested.  “  Well,  ‘  people  ’  are  always 
malicious.” 

"  That  at  any  rate  is  true.  People  are  malicious.  Y'ou  see,  our 
'  position  has  changed;  we  are  living  comfortably  in  spite  of  our 
I  slender  income,  so  at  once  people  hatch  a  scandal.  The  very  excuse 
you  make  that  you  have  become  a  speculator  just  now,  when  you 
might  have  been  one  all  along - ” 

"That  is  absurd!”  interrupted  Antonio.  “I  was  a  bachelor 
before,  and  had  more  money  than  I  knew  what  to  do  with.  Besides, 

I  you  are  supposed  to  have  money  of  your  own.  No  one  knows  that 

I  began  speculating  by  a  mere  chance - ” 

"What  has  all  this  to  do  with  it?  The  w'orld  has  no  need  to 
know  our  affairs.  Chance !  ”  she  repeated,  her  face  darkening  as  she 
remembered  the  “  chance  ”  in  which  she  had  so  childishly  believed, 
while  instinct  had  warned  her  of  fiction,  fiction  clever  but  thin,  like 
the  invention  in  a  novelette. 

"  Vrhat  do  you  mean?  ”  she  went  on,  reassailed  by  a  stifling  wave 
of  rage  and  suspicion.  “  The  world  is  malicious  just  because  every 
day,  every  hour  these  strange  chances  are  happening.  You  know' 
the  background  of  life  better  than  I  do.  Shame  upon  shame !  How' 
often  have  y^ou  not  yourself  pointed  out  to  me  smart  young  men 
who  are  living  on  their  mistresses  ?  ’  ’ 

Antonio  made  no  answer,  and  she  continued : 

"  So  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  The  appearance  itself  that  we  are  not 
living  merely  on  our  fixed  income,  the  excuse  that  you  play,  and 
have  capital  at  your  disposal  in  result  of  a  game  where,  as  at 
every  game,  one  sometimes  wins  but  sometimes  loses,  or  the  excuse 
that  you  are  that  woman’s  agent — confidential  sei’vant — all  that  has 
given  rise  to  suspicion.’  What  do  you  expect?  ”  she  repeated  for 
the  third  time.  ‘‘  The  world  is  malicious.  Me — you — are  seen  for 
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ever  going  to  that  house.  Everything  is  seen,  commented  on,  sub- 
pected.  Your  own  relations — do  you  think  your  own  relations  have 
no  doubts,  make  no  allusions?  Why,  a  few  days  ago  Claretta — — ” 

Having  reached  this  point,  Regina  became  alarmed  and  silent. 
She  felt  herself  saying  things  untrue,  giving  form  to  the  phantasin.s 
of  her  suspicions.  She  had  no  wish  to  deceive.  She  wanted  the 
truth.  Was  she  to  seek  it  with  lies?  No;  the  truth  must  be  sought 
with  truth.  This  was  her  desire,  but  she  was  unequal  to  achieving 
it.  As  during  their  nocturnal  walk  along  the  Po,  that  evening  of 
Antonio’s  arrival,  so  now  she  felt  a  veil  suspended  between  them. 
They  saw,  but  could  not  touch  each  other — so  near  were  they,  yet 
so  far,  separated  by  the  black  veil  of  lies.  Why  continue  this  con¬ 
versation  woven  of  deceits?  Words,  words!  Cold,  vain,  vulgar 
words !  The  truth  was  in  silence,  or  at  least  in  those  words  which 
the  lying  lips  were  unable  to  shape.  Regina  reflected  :  — 

“  If  7  dare  not  speak  my  real  thought,  I  who  have  nothing  shame¬ 
ful  to  conceal,  how  can  he  speak  his?  It  is  useless  to  insist.  He 
will  not  confess.  None  the  less,  we  may  come  to  an  understanding. 

I  will  say  to  him,  ‘  Let  us  go  back  to  living  modestly  as  we  did  at 
first.  Let  us  break  off  all  relation  with  that  woman,  and  it  will 
shut  people’s  mouths.’  He  will  understand.  He  will  return  to  me 
purified  by  my  silent  pardon,  by  my  delicacy.  And  it  will  be  all 
over.  How  is  it  I  never  had  this  happy  thought  before?  ” 

But  she  had  no  sooner  formulated  the  “  happy  thought  ”  than  it 
seemed  to  her  just  one  of  her  usual  romantic  ideas — a  phantasy  on  a 
pleasant  walk  at  sundown,  along  the  paths  of  a  spring  landscape. 
Life  was  a  different  matter!  Reality,  naked  and  ugly,  but  at  least 
sincere,  was  a  different  matter! — like  an  ugly  woman  who  makes 
no  effort  to  deceive  anyone.  Away,  away  with  every  veil !  away 
with  each  stained  garment !  They  must  listen  to  each  other ;  they 
must  rend  every  disguise,  even  if  it  were  generous  and  of  the  ideal. 

While  she  was  hurriedly  weighing  these  thoughts  in  her  mind, 
Antonio  interrupted. 

“  And  you  knew  all  this  and  said  nothing?  Why  did  you  say 
nothing?  I  can’t  make  it  out.  Certain  things  have  become  clear— 
your  ill-humour,  your  hints  and  insinuations,  your  obstinacy  in  not 
coming  to  Albano.  But  I  cannot  comprehend  your  silence.  Ah! 
how  hideous  all  this  is  !  Hideous  !  Hideous  !  Certainly  the  world 
is  malicious;  its  malice  would  be  monstrous  if  it  weren’t  ridiculous! 
We  needn’t  pay  attention  to  it!  You  are  right;  in  a  city  like  Rome, 
where  anything  seems  possible,  and  nobody  believes  what  is 
said - ” 

“  No,  we  must  pay  attention  to  it,”  said  Regina;  ”  just  because 
in  a  city  like  Rome  anything  seems  possible.  It  mayn’t  matter  so 
much  to  me,  but  suppose  the  calumny  should  reach  the  ears  of  my 
mother,  down  there  in  that  corner  of  a  province,  where  the  smallest 
things  seem  gigantic!  My  mother  has  had  great  sorrows,  but  none 
of  them  could  equal  this.” 
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“  And  do  you  suppose  my  mother  wouldn’t  care  just  as  much?  ” 
interrupted  Antonio,  piqued. 

“  No  doubt  she  would.  But  it’s  for  you  to  consider  your  mother, 
I  mine !  However,  it  shows  you  that  even  at  Rome  one  must  heed 
the  clatter  of  tongues.  If  it  were  only  you  and  1  in  face  of  that 
clawing  animal,  the  world,  I’d  laugh  at  it.  But,  my  dear,  we  aren’t 
alone!  Caterina  will  grow  up.  And  if  she  were  to  know - ” 


At  this  he  gave  a  cry  almost  wild. 

“  If  she  were  to  know !  But  has  it  been  my  fault?  ” 

Again  Regina  felt  as  if  a  stone  had  struck  her  full  in  the  face. 
Yes;  if  there  was  fault,  it  came  home  to  herself!  She  was  the 
mother  of  the  evil  which  was  stifling  them.  Antonio’s  cry  was  one 
not  of  defence,  but  of  accusation. 

She  rebelled  against  it. 

“  I  admit,”  she  said,  ”  the  fault  is  not  entirely  yours.  But  neither 
is  it  all  mine.” 

”  Who’s  saying  the  fault  is  yours?  ” 

”  I  have  said  it  to  myself  a  thousand  times.  Antonio,  there  is  no 
,  reproach  that  I  have  not  made  to  myself.  How  often  have  I  not 
groaned,  ‘  If  I  had  not  been  guilty  of  that  lightness  of  which  I  was 
guilty,  Antonio  would  not  have  forced  himself  to  change  our  position. 
He  would  not  have  become  that  woman’s  servant,  not - ’  ” 

‘‘ Y^ou  said  it  to  yourself  a  thousand  times?”  he  interrupted. 

“  Do  you  mean  you’ve  been  thinking  of  this  for  a  long  while?  Why 
did  you  not  first  speak  to  me?  Why?  Why?  That’s  what  I 
require  to  know  !  ’  ’ 

‘‘Oh,  don’t  get  angry  again!  ”  prayed  Regina.  ‘‘Why  didn’t  I 
tell  you?  Because  I  didn’t  believe  it.” 

‘‘  Do  you  mean  you  do  believe  it  now'?  And  that  you  waited  to 
tell  me  till  exactly  now,  to-day,  at  this  moment?  ” 

‘‘  I  waited  for  an  opportunity - ” 

“  Nonsense  !  There  was  no  lack  of  opportunities — worse  ones  even 
than  this ! 

‘‘  I  repeat  I  don’t  study  conventionality.  Another  w'oman  would 
have  made  a  scene,  conjured  you  sentimentally  to  swear  the  truth 
on  the  head  of  our  child.  I  don’t  do  such  things.  Once  only  I  was 
betrayed  into  a  piece  of  dramatic  nonsense.  Once  was  enough!  ” 

‘‘  What  has  this  to  do  with  it?  ”  he  said,  angrily.  “  You  could 
have  spoken  just  as  you  are  speaking  now.  Well,  speak  on.  Say 
again  what  you  said  a  minute  ago.  You  said  that  you  reproached 
yourself  a  thousand  times  as  having  been  the  cause  of  this — calumny. 
What  did  you  mean?  ” 

‘‘  You  aren’t  listening.  I  reproached  myself  for  having  involun¬ 
tarily  given  birth  to  this  calumny,  by  constraining  you  to  become  that 
woman’s  slave.  It  was  natural  people  should  be  suspicious.  They 
are  suspicious  also  of  men  much  richer  and  much  less  attractive 

than  you.  Madame  got  rid  of  the  others,  Cavaliere  R -  and 

Signor  S - ,  to  make  a  place  for  you.  Naturally,  those  men  spoke 
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ill  of  you.  Probably  they  started  it.  However,”  she  continued 
returning  to  her  first  point,  “  remember,  Antonio,  that  I  repented  of 
my  caprice.  Eemember  well.  I  gave  up  all  my  pretensions  and 
follies  and  came  home  to  you  because  I  had  at  last  understood  that 
your  love  was  all  1  required  for  happiness.” 

“  You  said  so,  I  know.  But  I  didn’t  believe  you.  You  said  it 
because  you  pitied  me.  I  didn’t  want  your  pity,  Eegina!  ”  he  went 
on,  drawing  a  deep  breath,  as  if  struggling  with  a  sob.  “  Now  it  is  I 
who  am  playing  the  sentimental  part,  saying  that  you  had  humiliated 
me  over-much  becuse  I — had  not  tried  to  content  you.  Shall  I 
follow  your  lead  and  say  I  am  not  like  other  men  ?  Better  or  worse— 
who  knows?  I  don’t  set  up  to  be  superior,  as  you  do  ”  (his  voice 
shook  with  angry  grief).  ”  I’ll  call  myself  inferior,  yes — a  little 
bourgeois  !  How  often  have  you  not  thrown  that  in  my  teeth !  But 

for  that  very  reason -  What  was  I  saying  ?  ’  ’ 

Eegina,  overwhelmed  herself  by  a  strange  mingling  of  grief  and 
contempt,  replied  ironically: — 

“  You  were  saying  that  we  are  two  beings  unlike  the  rest  of  the 
world,  a  hero  and  heroine  of  romance,  in  fact.  Perhaps  some  day 
Gabrie  will  pick  us  up,  as  one  picks  mushrooms !  ” 

”  At  this  moment,  with  your  scornful  superiority,  you  are  a  poison¬ 
ous  mushroom !  ” 

Eegina  had  been  staring  straight  before  her,  with  eyes  lost  in  the 
luminous  distance.  Now  she  turned  to  look  at  him,  ready  to  make 
a  bitter  reply.  But  she  saw  his  face  so  grey  and  miserable  she  did 
not  venture  to  speak.  What,  moreover,  could  she  say?  Why  con¬ 
tinue  vainly  to  beat  about  the  bush,  talking  of  the  edifice  of  their 
error,  without  daring  to  penetrate  within  it? 

Antonio  went  on. 

“  Yes,  you  had  humiliated  me  over-much!  I  must  say  it  to  you 
once  straight  out.  After  reading  your  letter  I  would  have  committed 
any  crime  only  to  free  myself  from  the  insulting  weight  of  your 
reproaches.  It  was  driving  me  mad.  It  was  a  degrading  accusa¬ 
tion  which  you  had  brought  against  me !  And  I  wanted  to  get  you 
back — as  much  out  of  pride  as  passion !  To  get  you  back,  not  by 
force,  not  by  love,  but  by  money.  That  was  my  obsession.  ^loney 
— money  at  all  costs !  So  I  went  and  gambled.  And  I  took  the 
post  which  I  did  not  particularly  admire.  I  offered  myself  to 
^Madame.  That  was  my  crime,  because  now  I  recognise  that 

Cavaliere  E - was  only  doing  precisely  what  I  did  myself  a  little 

later.” 

Eegina  listened  and  was  silent,  but  she  shook  her  head.  He  was 
lying,  still  lying.  He  was  accusing  himself  of  venial  errors  to  make 
her  believe  him  innocent  of  his  real  sin.  Lies — always  lies;  and 
yet - ” 

”  I  thought  you  had  perhaps  repented  and  would  come  home;  but 
by  this  time  I  knew  you !  Your  letter,  your  manner  had  revealed 
your  character.  You  would  come  home  to  live  with  me,  perhaps 
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resigned,  perhaps  not,  but  certainly  unhappy.  And  1  was  ready  to 
oive  niy  blood  to  prevent  that!  I  wanted  you  happy.  1  loved  you, 
Regina,  just  for  your  pretensions,  which  proved  you  the  delicate, 
fastidious  creature,  above  me  by  birth  and  by  breeding.  Who,  you 
sav,  can  know  the  dark  secrets  of  his  own  heart?  In  a  few  days 
I  had  become  another  man.  I  dared  to  improve  my  position.  I 
succeeded.  And  now  you  blame  me  for  what  I  have  done  for  you — 
only  for  you !  ” 

Regina  made  no  answer.  He  also  kept  silence,  perhaps  thinking 
her  convinced.  They  went  on  a  little  way.  A  light-haired  man, 
dressed  like  a  Protestant  minister,  had  come  up  with  them.,  and 
walked  by  their  side.  Carts,  laden  with  bottles,  passed,  and  carriages 
going  to  Acqua  Acetosa. 

Regina  thought :  — 

“  He  doesn’t  want  my  pity.  He  was  driven  mad  by  humiliation! 

I  see.  Perhaps  he  thought  1  should  come  home  only  to  torment 
him,  and  that  presently  1  should  desert  him  again.  And  I  am  still 
trying  to  persuade  myself  he  is  innocent !  while  he  doesn’t  even 
know  how  to  keep  up  the  lie !  Yet  he  has  been  lying  for  two  years, 
every  day,  every  hour,  every  minute.  How,  how’  has  he  been  able 
to  do  it?  Well,  and  W’asn’t  I  brooding  over  m.y  project  of  flight 
secretly  for  day’s  and  for  months?  W’as  not  that  also  treason?  And 
are  we  not  both  lying  now?  Why  all  these  vain  words,  these  sous- 
entendus,  if  we  are  not  each  in  turn  trying  to  deceive  the  other? 
What  is  he  thinking  at  this  moment?  What  do  I  know  of  his  soul, 
or  he  of  mine?  We  have  always  mistaken  each  other,  and  we 
mistake  more  than  ever  at  this  moment.  No,  w'e  do  not  know'  each 
other.  We  are  more  of  strangers  to  one  another  than  to  that  man 
passing  along  at  our  side.  We  have  shared  our  bed  and  our  board, 
we  have  a  child,  part  of  ourselves,  and  yet  we  are  strangers !  We 
are  enemies — we  offend  each  other;  each  in  our  turn,  we  hide  that 
we  may  wound  deeper!  ” 

“  Shall  we  go  back  by  Ponte  Molle,  or  by  the  w’ay  we  went  the 
last  day?  ”  asked  Antonio. 

“  There  might  be  a  carriage  down  there,  perhaps?  ”  said  Regina. 
“To  go  back!  ”  she  thought,  in  profound  desolation.  “  To  take 
up  our  life  of  deception  and  shame !  No,  I  will  not !  I  will  not ! 
It  must  not  go  on  !  ” 

And  at  last  she  felt  the  courage  to  bring  in  the  end  that  very 
day. 

Her  resolution  calmed  her.  She  seemed  to  lift  her  head,  to  open 
her  eyes,  to  see  again  round  her  the  beauties  of  Nature,  the  puri¬ 
fier.  Just  here  the  road  broadened  out.  Never  had  she  seen  the 
Campagna  so  beautiful,  so  splendidly  and  magically  coloured.  It 
seemed  a  picture  by  a  luminist  painter — a  green  landscape  with 
detached  pines  waving  against  the  dazzling  background  of  crimson 
and  gold,  an  exaggeration  of  light,  in  whose  intensity  the  figures  of 
the  passers-by,  the  half-naked  vendors  of  the  spa  water,  the  mounted 
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soldiers,  the  beggars  lying  in  wait  at  the  cross  roads,  stood  out  like 
bronze  statues. 

Regina  had  taken  her  resolution,  but  at  the  cross  roads  it  sufficed 
her  to  note  the  angry  movement  with  which  Antonio  flung  a  coin 
to  the  beggars  to  understand  that  her  husband  was  still  offended, 
and  to  revive  her  forlorn  hope  of  his  innocence. 

They  took  the  short  cut.  Up  and  down,  up  and  down  by  a  little 
path,  dark,  fragrant,  part  warm  grass,  part  sand.  The  Protestant 
pastor,  who  seemed  uncertain  of  the  way,  followed  them. 

The  sun  was  sinking,  silver  on  the  gold  horizon,  over  the  flushed 
grass;  the  shadows  of  the  pines  grew  long;  the  eastern  sky  took 
opaque  tones — the  ashy  violet  of  a  pastel.  For  a  moment  Regina 
could  have  believed  herself  in  the  mountains.  She  could  see  no  more 
than  the  path  mounting  through  grass  to  the  low  summit,  all  green 
against  the  luminous  void.  Up  and  up !  The  free  breath  of  spring 
restored  the  natural  colour  to  Antonio’s  face.  Spring  is  intolerant 
of  ugly  people.  The  countenance  of  the  fair  young  minister  became 
like  a  pink  peony,  scarcely  opened. 

But  here  they  were  at  the  low  summit,  and  from  it  appeared  the 
azure  vision  of  the  real  mountains. 

That  day  the  picture  of  the  Acqua  Acetosa  had  a  character  almost 
biblical.  Men  were  sleeping  on  the  grass  beside  their  carts,  in 
which  the  load  of  flasks  sparkled  in  the  sun;  women,  children,  many 
dogs,  a  little  black  donkey,  were  all  so  still  as  to  seem  painted  on 
the  green  background  of  the  Tiber;  a  line  of  scarce  distinguishable 
sheep  were  coming  down  to  the  river  to  drink;  boats  rocked  softly 
among  the  bushes  of  the  bank.  A  soft  breeze  diffused  the  perfume 
of  the  flowering  elders. 

While  Antonio  and  Regina  were  descending  the  steps  cut  out  on 
the  hillside,  a  carriage  arrived  laden  with  five  foreign  ladies  wearing 
the  usual  impossible  little  hats  made  of  one  ear  of  corn,  a  poppy, 
and  a  bunch  of  gauze.  The  lady  who  got  out  last  began  a  dispute 
with  the  driver. 

“  Everywhere  these  horrible  foreigners!  ”  said  Regina,  nervously, 
and  let  Antonio  go  down  to  the  fountain  by  himself. 

She  niade  her  way  to  the  river-bank,  far  up  beyond  the  excise 
official’s  hut.  He  was  walking  about  before  tbe  tavern,  and  the 
point  to  which  Regina  advanced  remained  completely  solitary.  Low 
noises  reached  her,  overpowered  by  the  song  of  the  larks  and  the 
music  of  a  streamlet  gurgling  at  the  bottom  of  a  cleft  near  by.  In  the 
hedge  leaves  rustled  like  the  frou-frou  of  silk,  and  the  elder-flowers, 
already  over-blown  but  still  sweet  and  rosy  in  the  sun,  leaned 
forward  as  if  to  listen  to  the  gurgle  of  the  water.  Beyond  the  cleft 
a  mass  of  greyish  flowers  covered  the  declivity ;  below,  the  Tiber 
rolled  on,  clear,  calm,  imperial.  The  reflection  of  the  setting  sun 
crossed  an  angle  of  the  river,  making  an  enormous,  trembling,  fiery 
serpent  across  the  water,  which  seemed  brought  to  a  halt  on  its 
incandescent  back.  Sparkles  of  gold  caught  fire,  went  out,  and 
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lighted  up  again,  swiftly,  irrepressibly,  where  the  reflection  of  the 
sun  terminated.  Everything  suggested  the  illusion  of  a  fight  between 
the  water  and  the  raging  fire  in  the  river’s  depths.  Far  off,  where 
the  sky  grew  pale,  the  water  had  conquered  and  was  already  spread¬ 
ing  the  solemn  sadness  of  its  ashy  calm. 

Of  course,  Regina  thought  of  her  own  distant  river.  She  sat  on 
the  rough  grass  of  the  declivity  and  waited. 

Never  had  she  felt  quieter  and  stronger  than  at  that  hour.  As 
over  the  river  so  over  her  soul,  ashy  calm  was  advancing,  subduing 
the  vain  fire  of  passion  An  old  thought  started  afresh  into  her 
mind. 

“  Every  hour  will  come.  This  one  has  come,  and  others,  and 
others  are  on  their  way,  and  at  last  the  hour  of  death.  Why  do  we 
tonnent  ourselves?  ^ly  life  and  Antonio’s  from  henceforth  will  be 

like  a  faded  garment;  yes,  like  this - !  ”  she  said,  drawing  round 

her  feet  the  edge  of  her  white  but  soiled  dress.  “  Well?  that  means 
that  we  shall  wear  it  more  contemptuously,  but  also  more  comfort¬ 
ably,  without  considering  it  so  much — thus!”  she  cried  aloud, 
casting  her  skirt’s  hem  away  from  her,  over  the  rough,  sand-covered 
grass. 

She  looked  if  Antonio  were  coming.  For  some  moments  he  had 
been  speaking  with  the  owners  of  the  five  little  hats.  Then  Regina 
saw  him  take  them  down,  down,  as  far  as  to  one  of  the  boats  moored 
at  the  bank.  The  boatman  ran  up,  spoke  with  Antonio,  and  pre¬ 
sently  the  boat  laden  with  the  five  little  hats  was  on  her  way  to 
Ponte  Molle. 

Then  Antonio  looked  round  for  his  wife  and  came  to  her  with  his 
swift,  light  step. 

”  I  put  them  in  the  boat  partly  that  we  might  get  their  carriage,” 
he  said,  throwing  himself  on  the  grass  at  her  side.  ”  1  hope  I 
haven’t  made  you  jealous,  Regina,  now  you’ve  begun  at  it!  ” 

His  voice  was  gay;  too  gay. 

‘‘  On  the  contrary,  I  hope  I  have  done  with  it.”  she  said,  coldly. 

“  If  you  have  no  objection,  we  will  speak  further  and  end  the 
matter.” 

“  Oh.  I  knew  we’d  have  to  go  on!  Well,  speak!  ”  he  said,  kick¬ 
ing  at  a  branch  of  elder.  “  To  begin  with,  tell  me  what  were  the 
allusions,  the  insinuations  made  by  my  cousin — by  my  relations — 

by  everyone  in  fact — as  a  treat - ” 

Regina  watched  the  nervous  movement  of  Antonio’s  hand.  Her 
eyes  had  again  become  sweet,  soft,  child-like,  but  with  the  sweetness 
of  childish  eyes  when  they  are  sad. 

‘‘  Listen,  dear,”  she  began,  and  her  voice  also  was  sweet  but  sad; 
“  don’t  let  us  fall  into  scandalmongering.  If  the  thing  isn’t  true, 

what  does  it  matter?  If  it  is  true - ” 

‘‘  If  it  were  true - ”  he  interrupted,  raising  his  head,  while  his 

hand  still  shook.  Regina  was  silent,  not  looking  up.  “  What  would 
you  do?  Would  you  leave  me  again?  ” 
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She  shrugged  her  shoulders  disdainfully.  t 

“  If  it  is  true.  Then  you  are  still  supposing  it!  Ah,  that’s  what  \ 
I  cannot  endure,  Regina !  It  means  you  don't  believe  me.  It 
means  the  malicious  words  of  some  stranger  have  more  value  for  c 
you  than  mine !  ”  t 

She  was  tempted  to  reply,  “  And  are  not  you  a  stranger  to  me?”  1 
but  dared  not  yet.  s 

“  Yes,  yes!  I  see  that’s  what  it  is!  ”  he  wejit  on,  despairingly. 

“  Now  this  suspicion  has  got  into  your  head,  now,  now  you  believe  I 

me  no  longer!  But  I  hope  to  cure  you,  see!  I  hope.  Begin  by  1 

telling  me  everything.  You  ought  to  tell  me,  you  ought,  do  you  < 

hear?  It  concerns  your  honour — everybody’s  honour.  Tell  me!  1 

tell  me  !  ”  s 

She  shook  her  head.  s 

“  What  is  the  use?  ” 

“  Tell  me  all,”  he  commanded.  “  There’s  a  limit  to  my  patience 
also !  ’  ’ 

“Don’t  raise  your  voice,  Antonio!  The  excise  officer  is  there. 

Don’t  be  so  small!”  , 

“Have  done  wdth  your  own  smallness!  I  am  sm.all;  yes,  I’m  | 

small,  and  that’s  just  the  reason  why  I  want  to  know  !  You  see,  you  j 

are  driving  me  mad  !  Tell  me  !  I  insist !  ”  i 

Regina  turned  and  looked  at  him.  Her  eyes,  large  and  melan-  j 

choly,  sparkled  in  the  reflection  of  the  sunset.  Never  had  Antonio  , 

seen  them  more  beautiful,  sweeter,  deeper.  At  that  moment  he  was  , 
overpowered  by  some  sort  of  fascination,  and  could  not  turn  away 
from  those  eyes,  burning  and  sad  like  the  dying  sun.  Regina  j 

said: —  , 

“  And  when  I  shall  have  told  you  everything  you  want  to  know,  j 

what  will  you  do?  How  will  you  know,  how  do  I  know,  if  the  , 

things  I  have  heard  are  or  are  not  real  allusions,  evil  surmises?  or 
whether  the  doubt  has  not  come  of  my  owm  instinct  ?  ”  , 

“  But  a  few  minutes  ago  you  said  you  didn’t  believe  it!  I  don’t  ] 
understand  you,  Regina!  ”  i 

“  And  I,  do  I  understand  you?  Can  we  understand  each  other?  ] 
Think,  Antonio,  think.  Have  we  ever  understood  each  other?  How 
do  I  know  you  speak  the  truth?  How  do  you  know  I  speak  the  , 
truth?  Look,”  she  said,  stretching  her  hand  towards  the  Tiber; 

“  we  seem  near  to  each  other,  while,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  distant  ' 
as  the  banks  of  this  river,  which  for  ever  gaze  at  each  other,  but 
will  never  come  into  touch  !  ” 

“  For  pity’s  sake,  finish  it!  ”  he  said,  bitterly,  but  supplicatingly 
and  humbly.  “  Be  merciful,  my  dear,  and  don’t  torment  me. 
Don’t  say  these  horrible  things.  It’s  very  possible  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  you,  but  you,  you  ought  to  understand  me.  Let  us  discuss, 
let  us  see  together  what  is  to  be  done.  I — I  will  do  whatever  you 
wish.  Haven’t  I  always  done  so?  Am  I  not  good  to  you?  Do 
you  say  I  am  not  good  to  you?  Tell  me  what  I  am  to  do,  but  don’t 
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doubt  me!  It’s  the  last  straw.  If  we  lose  our  peace,  our  concord, 
what  is  there  left  for  us  ?  ” 

He  spoke  softly,  humbly,  almost  sweetly,  but  with  that  sweetness 
one  employs  towards  a  sick  and  fractious  child.  He  took  her  hand 
and  laid  it  on  his  knee,  and  on  it  he  laid  his  own.  Regina  felt  his 
hand  pulsing  and  vibrating,  but  its  fondness  no  longer  had  power  to 
stir  her  blood. 

Yes,  it  was  undeniable.  He  had  always  done  her  will.  He  was 
the  weak  one,  and  this  was  at  once  his  crime  and  his  defence.  Yes, 
he  was  kind,  too  kind.  He  had  given  her  in  sacrifice  not  his  spirit 
only,  but  his  body;  this  miserable  mortal  flesh  he  had  sold  for  her. 
He  had  given  her  all ;  he  would  still  give  her  all.  In  a  moment,  if 
she  demanded  it  of  him,  he  would  confess  his  shame.  How  could 
she  have  doubted  it?  Then  she  told  him  the  whole  story. 

“  Listen.  One  day  I  went  to  see  Gabrie,  who  had  been  ill - ” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

She  told  him  all  with  brief,  quiet  words.  She  spoke  softly,  her  eyes, 
her  fingers  resting  on  the  embroidery  of  her  dress.  She  seemed 
the  guilty  one,  but  dignified  in  her  error,  ready  to  be  punished. 
She  told  of  her  doubts,  how  they  had  swelled  and  flamed.  She 
repeated  the  reproaches  she  had  made  to  herself,  described  her 
visions,  her  delirious  cruelty,  her  suspicions,  the  dream,  the  pre¬ 
sentiment,  her  intention  of  pardon. 

Meanwhile  the  sun  went  down.  The  golden  serpent  withdrew 
to  the  shore,  following  the  sparkling  veil  of  victorious  water.  The 
river  was  divided  into  two  zones — one  of  tender  violet  under  the 
pale  heaven  of  the  east,  the  other  blood-stained  beneath  the  burning 
west. 

But  in  water  and  sky  the  conflict  was  ended  between  the  colours 
and  the  lights.  All  was  unified  and  confounded  into  one  supreme 
harmony  of  peace.  The  light  had  re-entered  into  the  shadow;  the 
shadow  still  sought  the  light.  The  pale  water  floated  into  the 
luminous  zone,  and  the  glowing  waves  retreated  slowly  towards  a 
mysterious  distance,  beyond  the  horizon,  whither  the  human  gaze 
could  not  follow. 

The  crowd  of  grey  flowers  slept  on,  motionless  on  the  declivity. 
The  leaves  were  silent ;  everything  had  become  drowsy,  lulled  by  the 
simple  song  of  the  trickle  in  the  depth  of  the  miniature  abyss. 

And  in  all  this  harmonious  silence,  Regina,  as  she  ended  her  tale, 
jelt  the  solemn  indifference  of  nature  for  man  and  for  his  paltry 
fortunes. 

“We  are  alone,’’  she  concluded,  taking  suggestion  from  this  im¬ 
pression  of  solitude  and  abandonment;  “alone  in  the  world  of  our 
sins,  if  there  is  really  such  a  thing  as  sin.  Let  us  pity,  each  In  our 
turn,  and  renew  our  existence.  If  we  are  at  war,  who  will  help  us? 
i  Our  relations,  our  friends  might  die  for  us  without  their  death  bring- 
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ing  our  sufEering  one  moment  of  relief.  I  once  read  of  a  husband 
who  wished  to  kill  his  wife.  At  the  moment  he  tried  to  wound  her  I 
she — bewildered — flung  herself  on  his  breast,  instinctively  seeking 
his  protection  against  the  assassin.  How  often  have  not  1,  in  those 
days  of  doubt,  while — to  my  shame — 1  was  spying  upon  you,  while 
1  was  wrestling  with  the  idea  of  turning  to  strangers  that  I  might 
know — linoiv — how  often  have  I  not  felt  the  impulse  to  come  to  you. 
to  pray  you  to  speak,  to  save,  to  protect  me !  See !  Nature  herself 
is  indifferent  to  us  at  this  moment,  while,  perhaps,  our  whole  future 
is  being  decided.  Every  atom,  every  sparkle,  every  wave  runs  to 
its  own  destiny  wdthout  attending  to  us.  We  are  alone;  alone  and 
lost.  If  we  separate,  where  shall  we  go?  and,  moreover,  if  we  did 
wrong,  was  it  not  precisely  that  we  might  not  be  separated?  ” 

“But,”  said  Antonio,  with  one  last  attempt  at  defence,  “you 
once  wished^ - ” 

And  Regina  felt  a  final  touch  of  impatience.  She  was  speaking  as 
he  ought  to  have  spoken,  and  was  he  still  resisting?  What  did  he 
want  ? 

“  There’s  no  good  in  beginning  all  over  again !  ”  she  cried.  “  This 
is  enough.  It  seems  to  me  that  already  I  am  reasoning  too  much 
for  you  to  understand  that  betw'een  you  and  me  there  is  no  longer 
room  for  reproaches.” 

“  Yes,  Regina,”  he  sighed;  “  you  reason  too  much,  and  that  is 
what  terrifies  me!  ” 

His  eyes  sank.  He  looked  at  his  hand,  raised  it,  and  let  it  fall 
heavily  on  Regina’s,  which  he  had  retained  all  this  while  on  his 
knee. 

“  Why  do  I  reason  too  much?  Why  are  you  terrified?  ” 

“  Because  if  you  really  believed  in  my  guilt  you  would  not  speak 
as  you  are  speaking.  You  speak  like  this  because  you  do  not  believe 
it — yot - 

She  felt  her  heart  beat.  He  was  right !  But  she  summoned  her 
forces  and  overcame  herself. 

“  Look  at  me!  ”  she  commanded. 

Antonio  looked  at  her.  His  eyes  were  veiled  in  tears. 


Then  it  was  true. 

Regina  had  never  seen  her  husband  weep,  nor  had  she  ever 
imagined  he  could  weep. 

At  that  moment,  when  everything  darkened  within  her,  not  in 
swift  passing  eclipse,  but  in  unending  twilight,  a  confused  recollection 
came  to  her  of  something  far-off — so  far-off  that  for  years  and  years 
it  had  not  returned  to  her  mind.  She  saw  again  a  man  seated  before 
a  burning  hearth.  This  man  crouched,  his  elbows  on  his  knees, 
his  face  on  his  hands,  and  he  wept;  while  a  woman  bent  over  him, 
her  hand  laid  on  his  bald  head. 

The  man  was  her  father,  the  spendthrift;  the  woman  her  patient 
mother. 

Was  it  a  dream?  or  a  reality  of  her  unconscious  infancy,  far  away. 
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forgotten?  She  did  not  know;  but  at  that  moment  in  the  shadow 
of  her  soul  a  light  appeared,  rose-red  like  the  reflection  of  the  burning 
hearth  in  that  distant  picture  of  human  error  and  of  human  pity. 

She  did  not  think  of  laying  her  hand  on  her  husband’s  head  as 
her  mother  had  laid  hers  on  the  head  of  that  father  who,  perhaps, 
had  been  more  guilty  than  Antonio ;  but  she  remembered  the  serene 
and  beautiful  life  of  that  woman  who  had  fulfilled  her  cycle  as  all 
good  women  must  fulfil  theirs,  ’mid  the  love  of  her  children  and  for 
their  sake.  Never  had  the  widow  made  those  sad  memories  to 
weigh  upon  her  children.  If  they  suffered,. as  by  law  of  nature  all 
bora  of  woman  must  suffer,  the  memory  of  her  did  not  add  to  their 
grief,  but  softened  it. 

“  And  I,  too,”  thought  Regina,  ”  must  fulfil  my  cycle.  Our  child 
must  never  know  that  we  have  suffered  and  have  erred.” 

So  she  must  pardon ;  more  than  ever  she  must  pardon !  Like  the 
waters  of  the  river,  she  must  pass  silently  towards  the  light  of  a 
horizon  beyond  the  earth,  towards  the  sea  of  infinite  charity,  where 
the  greatest  of  human  errors  is  no  more  than  the  remembrance  of 
an  extinguished  spark. 

They  came  home  in  the  carriage  left  by  the  five  foreigners.  A 
tender  and  transparent  twilight  had  fallen  around  and  within  them. 
Resigned  to  the  Nostalgia  of  a  light  lost  for  ever,  not  joyous  nor 
very  sad,  like  husband  and  wife  reunited  after  a  long  separation, 
they  clasped  each  other  by  the  hand,  silently  promising  to  help  each 
other  as  one  helps  the  blind.  Thus  they  returned  into  the  circle 
of  the  city  and  of  the  past. 

****** 

It  seemed  to  Regina  that  a  long  time,  a  whole  period  of  life  had 
passed  since  she  and  her  husband  had  stopped  before  the  wayside 
tavern.  But,  returning,  as  their  driver  pulled  up  at  the  same  place 
to  light  his  lamps,  she  saw  the  girl  in  the  pink  blouse  still  sitting  by 
the  inside  door,  and  the  couple,  light-footed  and  black  against  the 
background  of  golden  glass,  were  at  their  dancing  still. 


lement 


SISTER  BENVENUTA  AND  THE  CHRIST  CHILD. 

AN  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  LEGEND. 

Some  sixty  years  ago,  and  shortly  before  its  total  extinction,  the  illus¬ 
trious  Venetian  family  of  Loredan  began  taking  steps  towards  the 
beatification  of  one  of  its  members,  a  nun,  who  had  died  at  Cividale 
in  the  year  1740. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cividale  had  indeed  waited  for  no  official  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  blessedness  of  Sister  Benvenuta  Loredan,  and  a 
regular  cultus,  as  well  as  an  appropriate  legend,  were  well  known  to 
exist  in  connection  with  her.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  the 
beatification  of  this  young  lady  (who,  during  her  worldly  life,  had 
been  the  third  daughter  of  Almor6  IV.  Loredan  Count  of  Teolo  and 
Soave,  and  Fiordispina  Badoer,  his  wife)  had  become  advisable  not 
only  in  recognition  of  her  saintliness  and  miracles,  but  also  to  direct 
popular  piety  into  authorised  channels,  and  to  prune  away  sundry 
fanciful  beliefs  and  practices  which  had  grown  up  unnoticed.  For 
tactfully  conducted  ecclesiastical  inquiries  established  that  the  Beata 
Benvenuta,  as  she  was  prematurely  designated,  had  become  the  chief 
object  of  devotion  to  young  children  and  their  fond  mothers  in 
the  town  of  Cividale. 

In  this  capacity  she  had  usurped  the  credit,  and  even  part  of  the 
legend,  of  some  of  the  oldest  and  best  accredited  saints  in  the 
Calendar.  Thus  it  was  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  children 
of  Cividale  had  ceased  considering  the  three  holy  kings — Gaspar, 
.Alelchior,  and  Balthazar — as  the  purveyors  of  their  yearly  gifts,  and 
laid  out  their  shoes  and  stockings  for  the  Beata  Benvenuta  to  fill. 

What  was  even  graver,  there  had  come  to  be  attributed  to  her 
some  of  those  venerable  familiarities  with  the  Infant  Christ  which  are 
known  for  a  certainty  of  St.  Catherine,  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  and 
(according  to  certain  worshipful  hagiographers)  of  the  seraphic  St. 
Francis  himself.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  she  was  credited  with 
personal  encounters  with  the  Great  Enemy  of  Mankind,  such  as  are 
authoritatively  ascertained  only  of  St.  Anthony,  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari, 
St.  Dunstan,  St.  Theodora,  St.  Anaximander,  St.  Rodwald,  St.  Nilus, 
and  a  small  number  of  well-known  celestial  champions  flourishing  in 
more  remote  periods  of  history.  To  this  manifest  disorder  must  be 
added  that  the  yearly  procession  in  honour  of  the  Beata  Benvenuta, 
80  called,  was  conducted  by  children,  mainly  little  girls,  without 
any  ecclesiastical  guidance,  and  consisted  in  parading  the  town  in 
wreaths  and  fanciful  dresses  of  tinsel  and  variegated  bits  of  stuff, 
singing  childish  songs  and,  it  is  even  rumoured,  taking  hands  and 
[.4/?  TKjhls  rcjtcrcfd.] 
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dancing,  and  eating  certain  small  dough  nuts  made  for  the  occasion 
A  similar  kind  of  hard  cake,  stuck  with  toasted  almonds,  was  sold 
throughout  the  streets  of  Cividale  on  ]\Iay  15th,  the  anniversary  of 
the  so-called  Beata  Benvenuta’s  birth;  which  cakes  were  supposed 
to  have  the  shape  of  the  Infant  Saviour  in  the  arms  of  the  young 
nun  above-mentioned.  And  this  day  was  also  celebrated  by  an  un¬ 
usual  display  of  puppet  shows,  whose  owners  claimed  the  Beata 
Benvenuta  as  their  heavenly  advocate,  a  statement  requiring  to  be 
taken  with  the  very  greatest  circumspection.  But  the  circumstance 
most  characteristic  of  the  whole  questionable  business,  and  surely 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  introduction  of  supreme  ecclesiastical  autho¬ 
rity,  was  that  (as  no  one  in  Cividale  could  deny)  the  children  were 
wont  to  employ  in  their  games  a  rhyme  for  the  purpose  of  counting, 
of  which  the  first  line  contained  the  name  of  Beata  Benvenuta 
Loredan,  and  the  last  that  of  the  Bevil. 

Such  were  some  of  the  reasons,  besides  the  uncontested  holiness  of 
her  life,  and  a  respectable  number  of  well-ascertained  miraculous 
cures  and  deliverances,  which  rendered  it  urgent  that  steps  should 
be  taken  towards  the  beatification  of  Sister  Benvenuta  Loredan  of 
Cividale. 

His  Holiness  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  lent  a  favourable  ear  to  these 
reasons  and  to  the  commendable  desires  both  of  the  noble  house  of 
Loredan  (who  defrayed  all  expenses)  and  of  the  few  remaining  nuns 
of  the  Convent  of  St.  i\Iary  of  the  Rosebush,  both  legitimately  proud 
of  so  glorious  a  member  respectively  of  their  temporal  and  spiritual 
families. 

But  after  some  years  of  diligent  inquiry,  and  much  research  into 
public  and  private  archives,  the  matter  of  the  beatification  of  Sister 
Benvenuta  Loredan  was  allowed  to  drop,  nor  ever  taken  up  subse¬ 
quently.  The  perusal  of  the  diary  of  Sister  Benvenuta  Loredan,  con¬ 
tained  amongst  the  documents  of  the  case,  may  perhaps  sh'ed  some 
light  both  on  her  real  claims  to  beatification  and  on  the  reason 
why  these  claims  were  not  officially  admitted. 

Convent  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Rosebush  of  Cividale  in  Friuli. 

Jannary  15</i,  1740. 

I  have  been  thinking  and  thinking  how  dreadfully  dull  it  must 
be  for  our  dear  little  Child  Christ,  always  locked  up  in  that  Sacristy 
cupboard,  which  smells  so  of  old  wood  and  stale  incense  whenever 
it  is  opened.  Except  from  Christmas  Eve  till  Epiphany,  when  He 
lies  in  the  manger  under  the  High  Altar,  between  the  Ox  and  the 
Ass,  and  one  or  two  great  feasts  when  He  is  carried  in  procession,  He 
is  always  in  that  press  between  the  bits  of  saints’  bones  in  cotton¬ 
wool,  the  spare  vestments  and  the  packets  of  waxlights ;  and  the 
Sister  Sacristan  is  always  so  careful  to  close  everything!  Once, 
soon  after  last  Corpus  Christ! ,  she  had  omitted  to  lock  the  press, 
and  I  seized  the  opportunity  to  put  a  big  bunch  of  damask  roses 
in  for  the  dear  Bambino ;  I  watched  her  take  it  out  some  weeks  later, 
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hold  it  at  arm’s  length  with  a  sniff,  and  throw  it  into  the  dust-pan. 
And  then  I  was  glad  I  had  not  also  put  in  one  of  those  little  round 
cakes,  of  fine  flour  and  vinsanto,  which  Sister  Rosalba,  who  is  so 
proud  of  her  uncle  the  Doge,  baked  for  that  holiday,  according  to  a 
recipe  of  his  Serenity’s  household. 

If  only  I  could  get  appointed  Sacristan  !  But  I  am  too  young,  and 
being  lame  prevents  my  getting  on  to  the  step-ladders.  For  all  these 
reasons  I  have  resolved  that,  being  unable  to  talk  freely  to  the  dear 
Great  Little  One,  I  would  write  down  the  things  which  may  divert 
Him,  and  put  the  sheets  in  the  big  hollow  silver  arm  containing  a 
finger-bone  of  St.  Pantaleo,  Bishop  of  Baalbek,  whenever  I  have  an 
opportunity  of  getting  to  that  cupboard. 


January  20th. 

I  have  considered  very  earnestly,  dear  little  Child  Christ,  whether 
it  may  not  be  carnal  pride  to  suppose  that  I  can  amuse  you  at  all, 
and  whether  I  ought  not  to  confess  it.  But  our  Confessor  is  a 
learned  man;  he  has  written  a  big  treatise  on  the  language  spoken 
in  Paradise  before  Adam’s  Disobedience  (it  seems  it  was  a  dialect  of 
Turkish),  and  makes  fine  sonnets  whenever  there  is  a  new  nun,  all 
printed  on  yellow  silk,  and  handed  round  with  the  ices;  our  Con¬ 
fessor  already  thinks  me  such  a  silly  person,  and  would  only  take 
snuff  impatiently  and  cry,  “Tut,  tut!  pray  for  a  little  wisdom. 
Sister  Benvenuta.’’  And  then  it  is  not  vaingloriousness,  nor  a  sin,, 
for  I  do  not  in  the  least  think  I  shall  tell  these  things  amusingly, 
with  nobility  of  style,  as  the  Mother  Abbess  would,  or  wittily,  like 
old  Sister  Grimana  Emo,  who  always  makes  me  blush.  It  is  simply 
that,  however  dull  I  am  (and  I  was  always  a  dunce)  it  will  be  less, 
dull  for  the  dear  Little  Great  One  than  living  always  alone  in  that 
cupboard,  with  no  company  but  the  worms  in  the  wood  and  those 
holy  bits  of  bone  in  cotton-wool  under  glass  bells 


January  31«<. 

It  cannot  really  be  sinful  vaingloriousness ;  for  heaven  would  not 
have  sent  me  so  very  soon  something  quite  wonderfully  interesting 
to  tell  my  dear  Great  Little  One.  Oh,  it’s  really  wonderfully 
exciting  1  There  is  going  to  be  a  great  entertainment  on  Shrove 
Tuesday,  All  the  nobility  of  the  town  are  invited,  and  there  is  to  be 
a  puppet  show  in  the  Parlour  1  We  have  to  pretend  not  to  know  it 
until  the  Mother  Superior  tells  us  in  Chapter.  But  we  are  all  talking 
of  nothing  else.  And  so  I  must  tell  the  Great  Little  Child  Christ. 


February  4</(. 

The  showman  had  a  long  audience  from  the  Mother  Abbess  the 
day  before  yesterday.  They  say  he  asked  an  extortionate  price  be¬ 
cause  this  convent  is  so  famous,  and  the  sisters  all  required  to  have- 
sixteen  quarterings  and  at  least  a  thousand  ducats  of  dowry.  But 
ihe  Mother  Abbess,  who  is  a  widow  of  the  house  of  Morosini,  beat 
him  down  with  great  dignity.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  showman : 
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he  is  an  ill-favoured  person,  with  a  Bolognese  accent,  a  cast  in  his 
eye,  a  red  wig,  and  his  stockings  badly  drawn.  But  Sister  Rosalba 
who  has  much  worldly  wisdom,  says  he  is  not  ex-communicate, 
though  he  looks  as  if  he  were.  We  discussed  whether  the  puppets  of 
an  ex-communicated  person  would  therefore  be  ex-communicated 
puppets,  and  might  or  not  be  introduced  into  a  convent.  Sister 
llosalba  said  a  noble  convent  had  privileges.  The  Sister  Sacristan 
said  that,  at  any  rate,  the  Mother  Superior  had  treated  him  with 
consummate  dignity,  and  had  warned  him  to  try  no  tricks  upon  her. 

February  5th. 

Oh,  dearest  Bambino,  if  only  I  could  show  you  the  puppets!  The 
man  has  brought  them,  against  the  performance  next  week,  in  order 
to  give  time  for  any  changes,  in  case  the  Mother  Abbess  or  our 
reverend  Father  Confessor  should  discover  something  sinful  about  any 
of  them.  The  IMother  Superior  had  them  all  in  her  private  parlour  to 
examine  through  a  magnifying  glass.  Sister  Grimana  says  our  Con¬ 
fessor  took  exception  to  some  of  the  ladies  showing  so  much  of  their 
bosom;  but  our  Superior,  who  is  a  woman  of  the  world,  answered 
that  she  w’as  astonished  that  his  reverence  did  not  know  that  a 
Venetian  lady  is  allowed  by  the  laws  of  the  Serene  Republic  to  show 
exactly  one-half  of  her  bosom  and  no  more,  there  being  no  immodesty 
in  this  proceeding.  I  do  not  understand  much  about  such  things; 
but  it  appears  the  IMother  Abbess  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  an 
unwarrantable  criticism  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Republic  and  also  on 
the  noble  ladies  invited  to  the  representation,  if  the  puppets  repre¬ 
senting  the  parts  of  queens,  princesses,  and  heroines  had  pieces  of 
tissue  paper  arranged  round  their  shoulders  as  the  Reverend  Father 
had  suggested.  I  do  not  know  about  the  bodices  of  the  ladies ;  I  only 
know  how  beautiful  they  are,  and  how  I  should  like  to  show  them 
to  my  dear  Little  Great  One.  For,  after  the  examination  in  the 
Abbess’s  private  parlour,  the  puppets  were  all  brought  back  and 
hung  on  sorts  of  towel-horses  in  the  corridor  of  St.  Mary  klagdaleii, 
and  all  we  sisters  were  allowed  to  look  at  them.  Oh,  dearest  Bam¬ 
bino,  if  only  I  could  bring  you  one  or  two !  They  have  wires  through 
their  heads  and  strings  to  their  hands  and  feet,  ending  in  a  big 
bobbin  by  which  they  are  hung  up.  And  when  you  pull  the  strings 
their  little  wooden  hands  move  like  forks,  and  their  chins  go  down 
and  their  mouths  open ;  and  their  arms  and  legs  fling  out  and  they 
clatter.  That  is  not  the  proper  way  of  using  them,  of  course,  but 
I  can’t  do  anything  else.  Sister  Rosalba  and  old  Sister  'Grimana  hold 
them  in  the  right  way,  with  their  heels,  which  are  leaded  (and  some 
have  lovely  shoes  with  rosettes  and  some  embroidered  slippers  like 
Turks)  firmly  against  the  floor,  so  that  they  are  erect,  and  move 
along  hitting  the  ground,  and  making  wonderful  movements  w’ith 
their  arms,  sometimes  even  across  their  back,  which  cannot  be 
quite  right,  but,  of  course,  I  do  not  know.  Some  of  them,  a  terrible 
Sclavonian,  with  a  sash  full  of  knives,  big  horsehair  whiskers,  and 
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a  servant  wench,  particularly,  got  their  strings  entangled,  and 
always  would  spin  round  and  turn  their  backs  to  each  other.  But 
there  was  a  Shepherdess  and  a  hero  with  a  blonde  wig  and  a  Homan 
dress,  who  were  quite  easy  to  manage,  and  the  two  sisters  made 
them  dance  a  minuet.  Sister  Grimana  singing  in  a  cracked  voice 
until  Atalanta  Badoer,  a  novice,  and  my  cousin,  fetched  a  lute 
which  had  remained  over  from  Sunday’s  musical  Mass,  and  began 
k)  play  a  furlana  beautifully.  I  thought,  “  Does  my  Bambino  hear 
the  music  in  His  cupboard?  ”  But  some  of  the  elder  sisters  repri¬ 
manded  her  and  took  the  lute  aw'ay.  How  I  should  like  to  bring 
the  Shepherdess  to  show  my  dear  Great  Little  One!  1  do  not 
really  like  the  puppets  representing  ladies,  though  they  have  lovely 
skirts  of  flowered  cloth  of  silver  and  andnennes  making  their  hips 
stick  out,  and  bodices  full  of  seed  pearl,  and  patches  on  their  cheeks 
and  red  paint,  just  like  the  real  ladies  who  used  to  come  and  drink 
chocolate  with  my  mother  and  my  aunts.  And  some  of  them  have 
light  cloaks  and  big  hats  tied  with  black  kerchiefs,  and  w'hite  masks 
like  snouts,  just  like  the  ladies  I  used  to  see  during  carnival  on  the 
big  staircase  at  Venice,  with  their  servant  cavaliers;  and  those  white 
snouts  and  black  kerchiefs,  and  the  way  they  swayed  in  their  great 
hoops  covered  with  dominoes  used  to  frighten  me  and  make  me 
cry.  I  w'ould  not  show  you  any  of  those,  dearest  Little  Great  One; 
nor  the  wicked  Sclavonians  and  Turks,  nor  the  Ogre,  nor  the  horrid 
old  Doctor  with  the  long  red  nose,  nor  the  Harlequin  striped  like  a 
villainous  snake,  nor  even  the  Spaniard,  Don  Matamoros,  in  black 
slashed  clothes  and  boots,  with  whiskers  on  end  and  a  mouth  that 
would  swmllow  you.  But  I  would  show  you  the  kind,  gentle  Black¬ 
amoor  King,  and  the  beautiful  hero  in  Homan  costume  and  a  blonde 
wig,  who  looks  as  if  he  were  singing  “  Mio  Ben !  and  “  Amor  Mio,” 
like  the  famous  soprano  I  was  carried  to  hear  at  the  opera  just 
before  I  took  the  veil.  But  above  all,  I  would  show  my  Bambino 
that  lovely,  modest  Shepherdess,  and  try  to  make  her  dance  for 
him!  Oh,  I  shall  commit  a  sin  some  day,  and  steal  the  cupboard 
key,  and  creep  out  to  show  that  Shepherdess  to  my  Bambino  ! 

February  10<A. 

I  am  a  great  simpleton.  When  w'e  were  looking  again  at  the 
puppets  to-day  (for  we  contrive,  at  least  a  few  of  us,  to  look  at  them 
on  their  towel-horses  every  day)  there  was  one  which  made  me  burst 
out  laughing,  till  I  nearly  cried ;  and  it  was  very  foolish  and  wrong, 
as  Sister  Grimana  told  me,  for  I  knew  the  whole  time  that  puppet 
represented  the  Devil.  I  have  never  been  afraid  of  the  Devil,  I  who 
am  afraid  of  so  many  things  (for  instance,  of  those  people  in  dominoes 
and  hats  tied  with  black  kerchiefs  and  white  snouty  masks,  who  used 
to  come  and  play  cards  and  drink  Samos  wine  at  my  father’s  house). 
I  know  it  is  vvrong,  and  I 'have  often  prayed  that  I  might  learn  to 
fear  the  Evil  One,  but  I  never  could,  and  all  the  pictures  of  him,  and 
the  things  they  tell  (and  which  .we  read  in  the  Spicilegium  Sancto- 
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rum)  have  always  made  me  laugh.  And  so  from  foolishness  and  a  ! 
bad  heart,  I  burst  out  laughing  at  this  Puppet-Devil,  and  it  was 
very  wicked.  But  oh,  dear  Bambino,  you  would  have  laughed  also! 

The  Mother  Abbess  said  there  must  be  less  fooling  about  with 
puppets  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Eosebush;  so  we  have 
all  become  very  busy,  and  I  have  barely  time  to  write  to  my  dearest 
Bambino.  This  convent  is  so  noble,  only  patricians  of  the  Serene 
Republic  and  Princes  and  Counts  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  being 
able  to  propose  their  daughters,  that  we  are  allowed  to  do  no  useful 
work,  there  being  lay  sisters  for  that  purpose.  I  am  often  sorry  (for 
I  have  not  a  noble  mind  befitting  my  birth,  as  my  nurses  often 
complained)  it  should  be  So.  I  should  like  to  shell  peas  and  wash 
rice  and  slice  tomatoes  in  the  kitchen.  I  have  often  envied  the  lay 
sisters  turning  up  the  garden  mould,  which  smells  so  good,  and 
pruning  and  planting  while  we  walk  round  the  cloisters,  and  I  feel 
that  my  unskilful  fingers  would  be  happier  sewing  woollen  shifts 
during  winters  for  the  poor  women  and  children,  than  embroidering, 
which  I  do  so  badly !  But  I  suppose  this  is  all  mere  wicked  spirit  of 
indiscipline  and  grumbling  (the  sin  of  Accidia  which  our  Confessor  talks 
about),  and  I  pray  hard  to  have  a  more  humble  and  thankful  heart. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  we  sisters  have  all  been  very  busy;  some  making 
candied  peel  and  rosolios  in  the  Mother  Abbess’s  silver  saucepans; 
others  sewing  altar  cloths,  embroidering,  making  lace,  and  making 
all  manner  of  ingenious  and  pious  ornaments  and  devices  out  of 
plaited  straws,  strips  of  coloured  and  gilt  paper  and  variegated 
beads.  I  have  been  among  those  who  have  the  honour  of  manu¬ 
facturing  the  pleated  and  crinkled  and  gauffred  linen  for  his  Emin¬ 
ence  the  Patriarch’s  surplices.  Here,  again,  I  have  committed  a 
little  sin  of  arrogance,  thinking  that  his  Eminence  had  quite  surplices 
enough  and  to  spare,  and  wishing  I  could  give  some  of  this  folded 
lawn,  looking  like  sea  foam  or  the  blossoms  on  our  almond  trees,  to 
my  dear  Little  Great  One,  so  chilly  in  that  Sacristy  cupboard,  with 
only  a  hard  purple  and  gold  sash  tickling  His  poor  little  middle. 


February  llth. 

I  really  must  tell  you,  dear  Little  Great  One,  about  the  puppet 
representing  the  Devil,  because  if  I  can  make  you  smile  I  shall  feel 
it  is  not  mere  wickedness  always  to  want  to  laugh  whenever  I  see  or 
even  think  of  that  puppet.  He  is  labelled  Beelzcbubh  Satanasso, 
Prince  of  all  Devils,  and  is  hung  up,  by  the  hook  in  the  bobbin  above 
his  head,  on  the  clothes-horse  in  the  Corridor  of  St.  Eusebius,  under 
a  picture  by  Sebastian  Ricci,  representing  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Agatha;  the  puppets  on  either  side  of  him  are  labelled  “  Pulcinella  ” 
and  “  Sophonisba.”  But  actually  next  to  him,  so  as  to  look  as  if 
they  were  all  of  one  piece,  is  a  very  terrible  monster  labelled 
Basilisk.”  This  Devil  wears  a  black  dressing-gown  fastened  with 
a  pale  blue  scarf;  he  has  an  ebony  wand  in  his  hand,  and  his  legs, 
where  the  robe  ends,  arc  of  ebony  also,  like  those  of  a  horse,  with 
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beautiful  carved  hoofs.  He  has  also  got  long  ears  and  little  scarlet 
horns.  He  seems  to  have  the  other  hand  on  the  Basilisk,  and  ought 
to  be  very  frightening — or,  rather,  I  ought  to  be  very  frightened  by 
him!  For  it  is  dreadful  to  have  hoofs  and  horns  like  that,  and  a 
hand  on  a  dragon,  and  be  labelled  “  Beelzebubb  Satanasso,  Prince  of 
all  Devils.”  But  he  makes  me  laugh,  dearest  Bambino,  laugh,  and 
only  laugh ;  and  I  am  sure  you  would  laugh  also,  although  you  are 
the  Verb  Incarnate  and  all  the  great  things  we  learned  in  the 
Catechism.  How  I  wish  you  could  see  him,  or  I  could  tell  you! 
He  has  a  wide  face,  bearded  like  a  Capuchin,  with  black  goggle  eyes ; 
and  the  eyes  seem  starting  out  to  understand  something  he  can’t; 
and  the  mouth  with  the  beard  round  it  is  gaping  also  to  understand 
what  he  can’t,  and  his  whole  face  is  puckered  trying  to  make  out 
what’s  wanted.  He  reminds  me  of  my  brother’s  tutor,  into  whose 
bed  (he  was  a  priest  of  the  Oratory)  the  bad  boys  used  to  put  hedge¬ 
hogs,  and  he  would  prick  himself,  and  cry  out  all  in  Latin.  Only  I  was 
sorry  for  the  tutor;  and  I  am  not  a  bit  sorry  for  the  Devil,  but  only 
amused  at  his  being  all  stiff  and  goggle  and  agape  with  his  responsi¬ 
bilities — his  responsibilities  of  being  the  Devil.  Oh,  dearest  Bam¬ 
bino,  what  fun  it  would  be  if  you  and  I  could  only  play  him  a 
thorough  good  trick.  It  wouldn’t  be  unkind  like  tbe  hedgehogs  in 
the  Reverendo’s  bed,  because  you  see  ne  has  hoofs  and  horns,  and  he 
is  the  Devil.  How  I  wish  I  had  a  better  memory  and  were  less  of  a 
dunce  1  I  should  like  to  remember  some  of  the  tricks  which  the  Holy 
Fathers  in  the  Desert,  and  the  other  glorious  ones  in  the  Golden 
Legend,  played  upon  him — not  on  the  puppet,  of  course,  I  mean. 

.l«/»  IVediiesclay,  1740. 

The  perforaiance  is  over.  It  was  the  story  of  Judith;  how  she 
slew  Holophernes  and  delivered  her  people,  written  in  Alexandrine 
verses  by  our  Reverend  Father  Confessor,  called  Corydon  Melpo- 
meneus  among  the  Acadian  shepherds.  The  head  of  Holophernes 
really  came  off,  and  quantities  of  red  Berlin  wool  out  of  it,  most 
naturally  and  terribly.  There  was  a  Triumph  of  Judith,  dressed 
like  the  Parisian  fashion  doll  near  the  Clock  Tower  in  Venice;  with  a 
gold  car,  a  transparency,  and  Time  appearing  with  his  scythe  and 
Religion  out  of  clouds,  to  sing  a  compliment  to  our  Reverend  Mother 
-Ibbess  and  the  illustrious  house  of  Morosini  (including  !Morosini 
Peloponnesiacus  of  undying  memory),  and  there  was  a  dance  of 
Turks,  very  elegant,  and  a  most  diverting  scene  after  Holophernes ’s 
death  between  the  servant  wench  of  Judith  and  Harlequin  his  valet. 
The  puppets  were  like  alive,  hitting  the  floor  with  their  feet,  snapping 
through  the  middle  when  they  bowed,  and  striking  out  their  arms 
and  letting  down  their  jaws  with  a  click  in  the  most  life-like  way, 
and  talking  in  wonderful  voices  like  bagpipes  and  Jews’-harps.  And 
there  was  an  immense  company  of  noble  ladies  and  cavaliers,  and 
prelates  and  monks,  and  officers,  and  his  Excellency  the  Proveditor 
of  the  Republic,  and  the  Head  Spy,  and  ices  and  sherbet  and  choco- 
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late,  and  card-tables  set  out  later  for  the  nobility,  and  at  least  one 
thousand  waxlights  in  the  Murano  chandeliers,  usually  kept  for  the 
sepulchres  on  Maundy  Thursday.  And  when  it  was  over  there  was 
a  free  fight  between  the  chair-carriers  of  the  Patriarch’s  niece  and 
the  Bravoes  of  his  Excellency  the  Count  of  Gradisca,  and  a  man 
was  left  for  dead,  and  the  police  put  a  cobbler  on  the  rack  next  day 
in  order  to  obtain  information  and  do  justice. 

We  sisters  were  all  behind  a  gilded  grating,  and,  as  the  youngest, 

I  sat  with  the  novices,  and  was  unable  to  constrain  them  to  a  reli¬ 
gious  demeanour  or  to  prevent  their  pelting  their  brothers  and 
cousins  with  maccaroons.  I  ought  to  have  enjoyed  it,  and  I  did 
nothing  but  reproach  myself  bitterly  for  my  ingratitude  towards 
Providence  and  our  Mother  Superior,  who  allowed  me  to  be  present 
at  so  noble  and  delicious  an  entertainment ;  w'hereas  I  was  filled  only 
with  bitterness  and  a  wish  to  put  a  jug  of  water  on  the  top  of  the 
Sister  Sacristan’s  door,  so  that  she  should  be  cruelly  soused  and 
frightened,  and  made  to  shriek  ridiculously  when  she  went  back  to 
her  cell.  For  I  had  laid  a  plot,  which  was  certainly  no  sin  (nor 
shall  I  confess  it  on  any  account)  to  steal  the  key  of  that  cupboard 
and  take  out  my  dear  little  Child  Christ,  and  hide  Him  in  a  cardboard 
vase  with  artificial  roses  just  opposite  the  stage,  so  that  He  might 
enjoy  the  performance.  And  the  Sister  Sacristan  double-locked  the 
cupboard  after  Matins,  and  counted  the  keys,  and  hung  the  bunch 
at  her  waist  with  a  most  defiant  look  at  me.  And  I  hate  her,  and 
feel  sure  she  will  never  go  to  Heaven,  because  of  her  arrogance  and 
her  unkindness  to  my  dear  Holy  Bambino. 


June  Zrd. 
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I  fear  I  am  letting  myself  go  to  the  deadly  sin  of  hatred  and 
uncharitableness;  but  how  is  it  possible  not  to  hate  the  Sister  Sacri¬ 
stan  and  think  she  looks  like  a  cock,  when  she  loses  no  opportunity  of 
being  unkind  to  my  dear  little  Child  Christ,  who,  after  all,  is  the 
King  of  Heaven,  and  deserving  of  consideration  even  from  a  Venetian 
noble.  The  way  of  it  is  this :  Our  Mother  Abbess,  fearing  that  the 
novices  and  younger  sisters  should  have  become  a  little  worldly  over 
that  puppet  show  and  all  the  ladies  and  cavaliers  who  were 
present,  has  ordered  that  the  entire  convent  should  give  four  hours 
daily,  between  Matins  and  Vespers,  to  pious  work,  fit  to  nourish 
religious  thoughts  and  conversation  full  of  compunction.  All  the 
reliquaries  are  to  be  furbished  with  plate  powder  and  the  holy  relics 
to  have  their  cotton-wool  and  little  ribbons  renewed  before  Christmas. 
It  is  a  long  piece  of  work,  for  the  bits  of  bone  are  brittle  and  so 
small  that  they  get  lost  among  the  heaps  of  wadding  and  the  bobbins 
of  ribbon  on  the  w'ork-table.  Also,  such  sisters  as  are  skilful  work¬ 
women  are  to  mend  the  dresses  of  the  various  sacred  images  and 
put  aside  such  of  their  lace  and  embroidery  as  will  take  careful 
repairs.  All  the  various  I\Iadonnas  have  been  taken  down  and  their 
wardrobes  examined ;  the  Mother  Abbess  has  been  very  angry  at 
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finding  so  much  moth ;  moreover,  the  numbers  of  shoes  and  stock¬ 
ings  and  lace  pocket-handkerchiefs  were  found  by  no  means  com¬ 
plete,  and  some  of  the  men  who  work  in  the  garden  gravely  suspected 
and  handed  over  to  the  Holy  Office.  My  cousin  Badoer,  the  most 
unnily  of  the  novices,  says  that  it’s  the  continuation  of  the  puppet 
show  in  the  Mother  Abbess;  whereupon  I  have  exhorted  her  to 
greater  piety  of  thought,  but  could  not,  like  the  sinful  dunce  I  am, 
refrain  from  laughing.  Of  course  my  thought  leapt  at  once  to  my 
dear  Great  Little  One,  in  that  damp,  musty  cupboard,  with  nothing 
but  a  prickly  crimson  and  gold  sash  round  his  middle.  Knowing  our 
.Mother  Abbess  favourably  inclined  to  me  (partly  on  account  of  my 
lameness,  and  partly  on  account  of  our  family  reaching  to  the  begui- 
nings  of  the  Serene  Eepublic,  and  issuing  originally  from  Lars  Par- 
senna,  King  of  Rome),  I  ventured  to  suggest  the  fittingness  of  pre¬ 
paring  for  Him  a  little  coat  of  soft  silk  over  fine  linen  against  the 
moment  of  His  exposure  at  Christmas  in  that  draughty  manger.  Our 
Mother  Abbess  looked  at  me  long,  smiled,  and  even  pinched  my 
cheek,  saying,  “  Truly  our  Sister  Benvenuta  Loredan  was  made  to  be 
the  nursery-maid  of  Heaven.”  But  at  that  moment,  just  as  she  was 
going  to  give  permission,  who  should  come  in  but  (oh,  hatred  is 
sinful,  but  I  do  hate  her!)  the  Sister  Sacristan,  who  immediately 
poured  cold  water  on  my  proposal ;  said  that  it  would  be  taking  time 
and  money  from  re-dressing  the  skeleton  of  St.  Prodoscimus,  which 
was  a  most  creditable  relic,  with  real  diamond  loops  in  his  eye-holes, 
and  ought  really  to  be  made  fit  to  exhibit  to  pious  veneration.  And 
added  that  the  Bambino  never  had  had  any  clothes  on,  that  the 
sash  even  was  a  concession  to  modesty,  but  that  no  one  had  ever 
heard  of  His  wanting  to  be  dressed ;  the  proposal  being  new'-fangled 
and  (did  it  not  come  from  a  sister  notoriously  prayed  for  as  a  simple¬ 
ton)  almost  such  as  to  suggest  dangerous  heresies.  So  the  Abbess 
turned  to  me,  wagging  her  ringed  finger  and  saying,  “  Fie,  fie.  Sister 
Benvenuta,  the  Sacred  Bambino  is  not  your  Cavalier  Servant  that 
you  should  wish  to  cover  Him  with  velvet  and  gold  lace”;  and 
turned  to  inquire  how  many  fat  carp  had  been  taken  to  the  kitchen 
for  the  dinner  offered  to  Monsignor  the  Eleemosynary  of  Saint 
Patrick. 

^  October  ^th,  1740. 

But  my  dearest  Bambino  shall  have  His  little  coat;  and  one  softer, 
warmer,  and  more  gallant  than  any  which  the  Sister  Sacristan  can 
stick  upon  the  skeleton,  with  the  diamond  hoops  for  eyes,  of  her 
St.  Prodoscimus !  I  have  been  sorely  assailed  by  bitterness  and 
despair  these  last  weeks.  I  have  bribed  the  lay  sister  to  buy  me  silk 
aud  gold  thread,  and  fine  lawn;  and  every  night  have  sat  upon  my 
bed  in  my  little  white  cell,  and  tried  to  make  my  dear  Little  Great 
One’s  coat.  But  whenever  I  begin,  the  horrid  eyes,  the  look  of  a 
cock  of  the  Sister  Sacristan,  seem  to  be  upon  me.  The  scissors 
tremble  in  my  hand;  I  cut  and  chip  at  random  into  the  stuff;  the 
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back  and  front  never,  never  have  anything  to  say  to  one  another, 
and  as  to  the  sleeves — !  Then  I  borrowed  a  little  shift  of  one  of  the 
gardener’s  children,  and  cut  against  that.  No  matter  how  awkward 
the  shape.  My  Bambino  will  forgive  that,  even  if  it  look  more  fit  for 
a  little  bear  than  Him.  For  it  shall  be  covered  with  scrolleries  and 
devices  like  the  Saints’  dresses  in  the  old  pictures  on  gold  ground  in 
our  chapel,  all  telling  the  glory  of  the  Bambino  in  verse  and  in 
symbols — fishes  and  suns  and  moons,  and  little  daisies  and  rabbits 
running,  and  birds  pecking.  And  every  fold  will  be  stitched  with  a 
little  throb  of  my  loving  heart. 


Xovember  15t/i. 

Oh  foolish  and  vainglorious  little  Sister  Benvenuta !  How  is  thy 
pride  fallen !  My  fingers,  in  these  chilly  autumn  nights,  are  numb. 
The  needle  goes  into  the  stuff  crooked  and  comes  out  where  least 
expected;  the  stitches  are  sometimes  wide,  like  matting,  and  some¬ 
times  all  climbing  over  each  other.  And  the  thread  gets  into  knots; 
and  then  the  needle  unthreads,  and  I  crane  over  my  candle,  holding 
the  stiffened  thread  against  the  eye;  and  it  is  in  the  eye,  and  I  push; 
and  behold  it  runs  alongside  the  needle  and  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  And  why  did  people  ever  invent  thimbles?  Oh  Holy 
Martha,  patroness  of  all  good  housewives,  why  was  I  taught  to  dance 
minuets,  and  curtsey,  and  sing  madrigals  to  the  spinet,  and  say, 
“  Oui,  Monsieur,”  “  Votre  servante,  Madame,”  and  never,  never 
taught  to  sew? 


November  24</i. 

I  shall  not  put  these  sheets  into  the  silver  arm  in  the  Sacristy 
cupboard.  My  dearest  Little  One  shall  read  them,  but  only  later, 
when  He  shall  have  got  His  coat,  that  He  may  rejoice  at  it  and  at 
the  price  I  have  paid  for  it.  Yes,  beloved  Bambino,  a  greater  price 
than  the  silver  florins  and  gold  ducats,  the  sequins  and  doubloons 
which  have  ever  paid  for  the  silk  and  satin,  and  lace  and  embroidery 
of  any  Madonna  or  Saint  in  Christendom.  The  only  price  worthy 
of  being  paid  to  please  Him;  the  price  of  a  soul,  very  foolish  and 
simple  no  doubt,  but  full  as  a  grape  is  of  sweetness,  or  a  rose  of 
perfume,  of  unmixed  love  and  devotion. 


November  25th. 

They  must  have  mislaid  that  one  after  the  puppet  show,  and  it  has 
remained  behind,  forgotten  in  some  corner.  Or  else  ...  I  was  for¬ 
getting  that  there  are  words  always  heard,  at  whatsoever  distance, 
and  which  the  Evil  One  answers  almost  before  they  are  spoken. 
.\nyhow,  I  felt  a  sudden  draught,  there  was  an  odd  little  noise 
against  the  flags  of  my  cell,  a  clatter,  and  a  series  of  short,  sharp 
thumps,  as  when  the  Mother  Abbess  crosses  the  cloisters  leaning  on 
her  Malacca  cane  :  something  that  made  my  heart  leap  and  stop,  and 
my  forehead  become  moist  and  cold.  And  when  I  turned  from  my 
praying  stool,  there  he  was,  in  the  mixed  light,  bright  and  yet  sickly, 
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of  my  taper  and  of  the  full  moon.  He  seemed,  somehow,  bigger — as 
bia  as  myself;  but  otherwise  just  the  same.  The  same  black  dress- 
in(T-go\vn,  girt  round  with  a  pale  blue  scarf,  with  the  thin,  straight 
horse’s  legs  and  neat  ebony  hoofs  where  it  ended;  the  same  Capu¬ 
chin’s  beard,  and  long  ears  and  little  red  horns,  and  just  the  same 
expression,  rigid,  goggle,  agape,  and  very  anxious  to  understand 
what  it  was  all  about  and  do  whatever  was  expected.  He  bent  his 
body  in  two  with  a  bow,  touching  the  floor  with  his  hand  like  a 
fork  (the  other  on  his  breast) ;  he  let  his  articulated  underjaw  down 
with  an  uncertain  jerk,  leaving  a  great  round  mouth  with  a  tongue 
in  it,  and  prepared  to  speak.  I  remember  noticing  the  time  that 
passed  between  the  dropping  of  the  jaw  and  his  speech ;  also  saying 
to  myself,  “  I  would  have  arranged  his  eyes  to  roll  from  side  to  side,” 
but  I  cannot  tell  whether  or  not  he  had  any  wires  and  strings  about 
him.  I  laughed;  but  as  I  did  so  I  felt  my  breath  quite  cold,  and  my 
cut  hair,  under  my  cap,  prick  and  grow  stiff.  It  seemed  endless  till 
he  spoke,  and  when  he  did,  with  a  Jews’-harp  voice  like  a  mask’s, 
and  called  me  by  my  name,  I  felt  suddenly  relieved,  my  heart 
released  and  quite  calm.  He  asked  me  whether  1  knew  who  he  was, 
and  pointed  to  a  label  over  his  shoulder,  with  written  on  it :  ”  Beelze- 
bubb  Satanasso,  Prince  of  all  Devils.”  He  seemed  rather  hard  of 
understanding  and  given  to  unnecessary  explanations  and  provisos, 
but  uncommon  civil  spoken,  and  used  a  number  of  very  long  words, 
of  which  he  declared  the  meaning  as  he  went  along.  He  wanted  to 
know  the  exact  measurements,  according  to  the  new  principles,  of 
cutting  out  mentioned  in  the  Lady’s  EncyclopcBdia  of  Useful  Knoio- 
ledge;  and  was  very  particular  whether  the  saint  in  the  picture  who 
had  on  the  model  of  the  coat  was  the  second  or  third  saint  on  the  right- 
hand  corner  counting  from  the  middle,  although  I  had  said  he  was  red- 
haired  and  wore  green  boots  (which  he  wouldn’t  take  heed  of),  and 
then  whether  the  picture  was  on  the  left  of  the  altar,  although  I 
repeated  it  represented  the  Magi.  Also  fumbled  a  long  time  to  find 
the  place  where  I  was  to  sign  my  name  on  the  parchment,  and 
worried  lest  1  should  begin  it  too  large  and  cramp  the  last  syllable ; 
he  apologised  for  making  me  prick  my  finger,  as  if  one  had  never 
pricked  one’s  finger  before;  and  said,  when  it  was  done,  “  My  dear 
young  lady,”  and  forgot  the  rest.  He  pulled  up  his  jaw  with  a  snap, 
bent  his  body  again  in  two,  clattered  his  arms,  and  as  he  vanished 
with  a  series  of  little  knocks,  there  was  again  a  cold  draught.  This 
morning  Sister  Rosalba,  coming  to  my  cell,  asked  why  I  had  dropped 
sulphur  into  my  hand  brazier,  whether  against  moth? 

I  never  crossed  myself  nor  ejaculated  any  form  of  exorcism,  be¬ 
cause,  you  see,  I  had  told  him  to  come,  and  it  was  a  piece  of  business. 

December  23rd,  1740. 

For  the  first  time  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  I  have  been  thinking 
about  my  own  life,  living  through  bits  of  it  all  at  once,  as  the  old 
lay  sister  says  she  did  when  she  fell  into  the  river  Natisone  and 
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thought  to  be  drowned.  And  since  I  have  not  written  for  so  long  to 
my  dear  Great  Little  One  (though  I  scarce  know  why)  I  will  tell 
Him  what  manner  of  little  girl  I  was,  and  how  I  came  to  love  Him 
more  than  everything. 

Of  course  I  was  going  to  be  a  nun  from  the  first,  because  our 
family  possesses  a  benefice  in  this  noble  convent;  and  of  us  three 
sisters  I  was  the  youngest,  and  a  little  lame.  Our  parents  were  verv 
wise  and  virtuous,  and  ordered  it  so,  just  as  they  settled  that  om 
of  my  brothers  was  to  marry  and  carry  on  our  illustrious  name,  and 
the  others  to  be  a  hlonsignor  and  a  Knight  of  IMalta.  When  we 
were  taken  to  the  big  villa  by  the  Brenta,  I  was  put  to  lie  bv 
myself  in  a  big  room,  all  hung  round  with  coloured  prints  oF  nuns  of 
various  orders,  and  with  an  alcove  representing  the  grotto  of  a  holy 
anchorite,  full  of  owls,  and  death’s  heads,  and  allegorical  figures, 
most  beautifully  made  of  cardboard  among  plaster  rocks.  When  I 
was  little  it  used  sometimes  to  frighten  me  to  see  those  pious 
figures  at  dawn,  and  to  know  that  behind  my  bed  was  a  window, 
with  a  curtain  one  could  draw,  looking  down  into  the  chapel  where 
many  of  my  ancestors  lie  buried.  I  often  cried  and  sobbed  from 
fear,  but  the  servant  wenches  said  it  would  give  me  a  vocation. 
And  no  doubt  they  were  right,  for  I  was  an  uncommon  worldly  little 
girl,  greatly  addicted  to  playing  about  in  the  gardens,  and  rolling  in 
the  grass,  and  smelling  flowers;  and  loved  to  see  the  barges  sailing 
in  front  of  the  terrace,  and  peacocks  strutting  and  pigeons  cooing; 
and  my  mother’s  beautiful  dresses,  and  the  paint  and  patches  on  her 
face,  when  her  maid  led  two  or  three  of  us  to  her  of  a  forenoon,  while 
she  was  having  her  hair  powdered  and  curled,  with  a  black  page 
bringing  her  chocolate,  and  her  serving  cavalier  taking  snuff  along¬ 
side  of  her  mirror;  and  merchants  and  Jews  bringing  her  embroi¬ 
deries  and  jewels  to  buy ;  and  a  monkey  perched  on  her  shoulder, 
which  frightened  me,  for  it  screamed  and  snatched  at  me. 

And  when  I  was  three  or  four  years  old,  I  was  consecrated  to  the 
Mother  of  God;  and  I  had  a  little  dress  like  a  nun’s,  black  and  white, 
with  a  rosary  and  cap  to  my  size;  and  there  was  one  for  every  day 
and  one  for  Sundays,  and  a  new  one  for  every  Ascension  Feast  and 
every  Christfp^s/ to  do  honour  to  our  illustrious  family.  But  my 
sisters  wore4a^ed  lace  night-clothes  of  my  mother’s,  cut  to  their 
size,  except  when  they  were  shown  to  company,  and  then  they  had 
beautiful  embroidered  bodices  and  farthingales  over  hoops,  and  pearls 
and  artificial  flowers.  I  used  to  see  my  father  once  a  week,  and  was 
much  frightened  of  him,  because  he  was  so  noble  and  just.  And 
when  he  received  me  he  had  a  handkerchief  like  a  turban  round  his 
head,  and  horn  spectacles  on  his  nose,  and  a  black  chin,  and  he 
was  usually  making  gold  with  an  astrologer,  and  putting  devils  in 
retorts,  though  I  do  not  now'  believe  that  was  true.  For  when  he  went 
out  in  his  gondola  he  had  a  black  domino  and  a  half  mask  like 
everyone  else ;  and  when  there  was  gala  in  our  palace  at  Venice,  he 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  in  silk  robes  like  a  peony,  and  a  big 
white  peruke,  and  he  smiled. 
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I  was  tauglit  with  my  sisters  to  dance  and  play  the  spinet  a  little, 
and  talk  French ;  and  I  taught  myself  to  read — beyond  mere  spelling 
like  the  others — because  I  wanted  to  read  the  beautiful  legends  and 
prayers  on  the  back  of  the  pictures  of  saints  which  the  wandering 
Capuchins,  and  the  priest  wFo  said  Mass  in  our  chapel,  used  to  give 
to  us  children.  And  there  were  blue  hills  beyond  the  tree-tops  by 
the  Brenta,  and  a  strip  of  sea  shining  with  yellow  sails  moving 
between  towers  and  cupolas,  from  the  place  where  they  dried  the 
linen  on  our  roof  at  Venice.  And  I  was  a  very  happy  little  girl,  and 
thanked  heaven  for  such  wise,  good  parents.  But  what  made  me 
happiest  was  the  picture  over  the  altar  of  our  chapel;  and  when¬ 
soever  my  serving  wench  wanted  to  talk  to  the  gondoliers  (which 
our  housekeeper  had  forbidden)  she  used  to  take  me  into  the  chapel, 
help  me  to  climb  on  to  the  altar,  and  leave  me  there  for  hours, 
knowing  I  should  be  quite  quiet  and  want  no  dinner.  The  picture 
was  the  most  beautiful  picture  in  the  world.  It  was  divided  by 
columns,  with  garlands  of  fruit  about  them,  and  in  the  middle,  on  a 
"round  of  gold,  all  divided  into  rows  and  all  variegated  with  russet 
and  orange,  like  the  sunset,  was  the  IMadonna’s  throne,  with  the 
Madonna  on  it,  a  beautiful  lady,  though  not  so  beautifully  dressed 
as  my  mother,  and  with  no  paint  on  her  face,  and  not  showing  her 
teeth  in  a  smile.  And  on  the  steps  of  her  throne  were  little  angels 
crowned  with  flow^ers,  some  playing  pipes  and  lutes,  some  bringing 
fruit  and  flowers,  and  a  little  bullfinch  with  red  feathers,  just  like 
those  my  brothers  snared  with  lime.  And  on  the  Virgin’s  knee  who 
should  be  lying,  asleep,  fast  asleep,  but  You — You,  my  dearest  Great 
Little  One — quite  small  and  naked,  with  fat  little  limbs  and  red  little 
mouth,  drowsy  from  sucking.  The  Virgin  bent  over  you,  praying; 
the  angels  brought  You  apples  and  sang  You  lullabies ;  the  little  bird 
held  a  cherry  in  its  beak  ready  to  carry  to  You  when  You  opened 
Your  eye-peeps.  The  whole  of  Paradise  waited  for  You  to  awake 
and  smile ;  and  I  sat  and  waited  also,  perched  on  the  altar,  till  it  was 
too  dark  to  see  anything  save  the  glimmering  gold. 

I  did  not  know  what  I  waited  for;  nor  did  I  know  when  I  was  in 
the  convent,  a  novice,  nor  even  after  I  had  taken  the  veil.  I  did  not 
know  whatT  waited  for,  for  years  and  years,  and  yet  the  waiting  made 
me  as  happy  as  the  angels  and  the  little  bird.  I  did  not  know  what 
it  was  I  was  waiting  for  till  that  terrible  last  week.  But  now  I 
know;  and  am  happy  once  more  in  my  waiting.  I  am  waiting  for 
You  to  awake,  my  Little  Great  One,  and  stretch  out  Your  arms,  and 
step  upon  my  knees,  and  put  Your  little  mouth  to  my  cheek,  and 
lill  my  embrace  and  my  soul  with  unspeakable  glory. 

Postscript  by  Sister  Atalanta  Badger,  of  the  Convent  of 
St.  Mary  of  the  Rosebush  at  Cividale  in  Friuli. 

May  \bth,  1785. 

It  was  I  who  saved  from  destruction  the  diary  of  my  cousin  and 
dear  sister  in  Christ,  Sister  Benvenuta  Loredan.  I  had  watched 
her  putting  papers  into  the  silver  reliquary,  shaped  like  an  arm,  and 
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removed  them  from  that  place  and  hid  them  in  my  cell,  lest  they  J 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Sister  Sacristan.  In  accordance 
with  my  vow  of  obedience  I  showed  some  of  these  papers  to  the  ; 
Mother  Abbess,  who,  after  a  few  glances,  bade  me  take  and  destroy  ^ 
them,  as  showing  (what  indeed  she  had  always  thought)  that  Sister 
Benvenuta  had  been  half-witted,  and  no  credit  either  to  our  illus¬ 
trious  convent  or  to  the  noble  family  of  Loredan,  although  there  was 
no  denying  that  she  had  died  in  seeming  odour  of  sanctity.  But 
finding  myself  unable  to  share  the  view  of  our  mother,  although  only 
a  novice  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  I  kept  the  aforesaid  papers,  feeling 
sure  that  they  would  one  day  redound  to  the  glory  of  God  and  of 
that  blessed  one  my  cousin.  And  as  this  expectation  has  indeed 
come  true,  and  the  holiness  and  miracles  of  Sister  Benvenuta  have 
filled  the  city  of  Cividale  and  the  world  with  pious  wonder  even  in 
this  our  impious  century,  I  have  carefully  put  together  those  papers 
of  her  writing,  and  desire,  before  following  her  into  happier  realms, 
to  add  a  few  words  of  what  I  witnessed  now  forty-five  years  ago,  at 
the  demise  of  Sister  Benvenuta  Loredan,  on  Christmas  Eve  of  the 
year  of  grace  seventeen  hundred  and  forty,  the  noble  Giustina  Moro- 
sini  Valmarana  being  Abbess  of  our  convent. 

I  was  at  the  time  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  in  the  first  year  of  my 
novitiate^  ^ly  cousin  was  five  years  my  elder,  and  had  been  four 
years  a  nun.  Despite  her  illustrious  birth  and  her  many  virtues,  she 
was  but  little  esteemed  in  our  convent,  being  accounted  a  simpleton 
and  little  better  than  a  child.  But  among  us  novices  there  prevailed 
a  different  opinion,  owing  to  her  great  gentleness  and  loving  kind¬ 
ness  towards  us  in  moments  of  home-sickness  and  youthful  melan¬ 
choly;  and  her  pleasant  humours  and  fancies,  in  which  indeed  she 
resembled  a  child,  greatly  loving  music  and  such  tales  as  nurses 
repeat,  and  flowers  and  small  animals,  even  to  the  point  of  taming 
lizards  and  mice.  And  particularly  did  we  love  her  for  her  especial 
devotion  to  the  Child  Christ,  although  she  spoke  but  little  thereof, 
being  persuaded  that  she  was  a  simpleton,  and  having  no  inkling  of 
her  own  grace  and  holiness.  It  so  happened  that  my  vocation  was- 
but  tardy  in  showing  itself,  and  that  being  but  fifteen  years  o]d  I 
was  often  unhappy  at  the  thought  of  abandoning  the  world,  and 
very  lonely  in  the  sense  of  my  rebellion  and  unworrniness.  Then  it 
was  that  my  cousin,  the  Blessed  Benvenuta,  would  take  and  console 
me  with  loving  kindness  and  discourses  of  the  love  of  God,  and  hers 
were  the  only  consolations  my  rebellious  heart  could  endure.  And- 
a  familiarity  grew  up  between  us,  or,  at  least,  on  my  part,  for  my 
cousin  never  spoke  of  herself,  and  gave  rather  than  took  kindness. 

This  being  the  case,  it  so  happened  that  on  Christmas  Eve  of  the 
year  of  grace  1740,  when  we  had  all  descended  into  the  chapter  room- 
to  proceed  to  the  Alass  of  Alidnight,  the  Alother  Abbess,  perceiving 
that  Sister  Benvenuta  Loredan  was  missing  from  amongst  the  sisters, 
dispatched  me,  as  her  cousin  and  the  youngest  novice,  to  seek  her  in  ' 
her  cell,  lest  any  sudden  ailment  should  have  overcome  her.  For  it  i 
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I  had  been  a  matter  of  common  talk  that,  for  the  last  weeks,  this  sister 
had  grown  thin,  pale,  and  her  eyes  taken  a  very  strange  look,  where- 
!  upon  it  was  supposed  (and  our  Abbess  had  even  remonstrated  with 
i  her)  that  she  had  undertaken  some  special  penance,  although  she 
always  denied  it.  While,  therefore,  the  whole  convent,  headed  by 
our  Abbess  in  Pontificalibus  (for  she  was  mitred  and  a  Princess  of  the 
Empire),  proceeded  in  solemn  procession  to  the  illuminated  chapel, 

I  ran  upstairs  to  the  cell  of  Sister  Benvenuta  Loredan.  It  was  at 
the  end  of  a  long  corridor ;  and  as  I  advanced,  I  noticed  a  very  bril¬ 
liant  light  streaming  from  under  the  door.  It  seemed  to  me  also  that 
I  heard  voices  and  sounds,  which  filled  me  with  astonishment.  I 
stopped  and  knocked,  calling  on  Sister  Benvenuta,  but  getting  no 
answer.  Meanwhile,  those  sounds  were  quite  clear  and  unmistak¬ 
able,  and  were,  in  fact,  such  as  mothers  and  nurses  make  while 
rocking  and  embracing  young  children,  and  broken  with  loving  ex¬ 
clamations  and  kissings.  I  bethought  me  that  our  Mother  Abbess- 
had  always  said  that  Sister  Benvenuta  was  a  simpleton  and  mad; 
but  somehow  these  sounds  did  not  move  me  to  ridicule  or  anger,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  filled  me  with  a  loving  awe  such  as  I  have  never 
felt  and  find  no  words  to  describe,  so  that  with  difficulty  I  resisted 
the  impulse  to  prostrate  myself  before  that  door,  streaming  in  every 
chink  with  light  as  before  some  holy  mystery.  Then,  bethinking, 
myself  of  my  duty,  I  knocked  again  and  in  vain,  and  then  very 
gently  lifted  the  latch  and  opened  the  door.  But  I  fell  immediately 
on  my  knees  on  the  threshold,  unable  to  stir  or  even  to  utter  a  sound 
for  the  wonder  and  glory  of  what  met  my  poor  sinner’s  eyes.  The  cell 
was  streaming  with  light,  as  of  hundreds  of  tapers ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  it,  and  of  this  fountain  of  radiance,  was  seated  Sister  Benvenuta, 
and  on  her  knees,  erect,  stood  no  other  but  the  Child  Christ.  He 
had  a  little  naked  foot  on  each  of  her  knees,  and  was  craning  His 
little  bare  body  to  reach  her  face,  and  seeking  to  throw  His  little 
arms  round  her  neck,  and  to  raise  His  little  mouth  to  hers.  And  the- 
Blessed  Benvenuta  clasped  Him  most  gently,  as  if  fearing  to  crush 

I  His  small  limbs,  and  they  kissed  and  uttered  sounds  which  were  not 
human  words,  but  like  those  of  doves,  and  full  of  divine  significance. 
Now  when  I  saw  this  sight  and  heard  these  sounds,  my  knees  were 
loosened;  I  dropped  silently  on  the  ground,  my  eyes  blinded  by 
glory,  my  lips  vainly  trying  to  pray;  time  seemed  come  to  a  stand¬ 
still.  Then  suddenly  I  felt  myself  touched  and  made  to  rise,  and 
understood  that  the  ^Mother  Abbess  had  sent  some  other  sisters  to 
inquire  after  Sister  Benvenuta  and  me. 

The  great  light  had  faded,  and  the  cell  was  lit  only  by  a  candle 
on  the  praying  desk;  but  there  seemed  to  me  (and  to  those  sisters 
i  whom  I  inquired  of)  as  if  there  lingered  a  faint  radiance  in  the  air, 

i  together  with  strange  sounds  as  of  distant  lutes  and  viol  d ’amors, 
and  a  marvellous  fragrance  as  of  damask  roses  and  big  white  lilies  in 

:  the  sun.  Sister  Benvenuta  was  seated  as  I  had  seen  her,  holding 

^  clasped  to  her  the  waxen  image  of  the  Little  Saviour  from  out  of  the 
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Sacristy,  and  a  beautiful  gannent,  of  threads  of  gold  and  silver 
interwoven,  had  slipped  to  her  feet  and  lay  there.  And  Sister  Ben- 
venuta’s  mouth  and  eyes  were  open  with  rapture;  and  she  was  st(Hie 
dead  and  already  cold.  What  no  one  could  understand  was  that 
near  the  cell’s  window,  on  the  floor,  lay  one  of  the  puppets  of  a 
puppet  show  that  had  performed  in  our  convent  some  months  before, 
a  bearded  and  horned  figure,  with  hoofs,  labelled  “  Beelzebubb 
Satanasso.  ”  And  its  wires  were  wrenched  and  twisted,  its  articu¬ 
lated  jaw  crushed  to  bits,  and  its  garments  singed  all  round  it. 

[End  of  the  postscript  by  Sister  Atalanta  Badoer,  at  that  time  a 
novice  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Rosebush,  and  cousin  of  the 
Blessed  Benventifn  Lorrdan.] 


Vernon  Lee. 
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